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SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 
THE HEIRESS AND HER FRIENDS. 
CHAPTER 1v. 


Tue Formansat No. 9, were the best people in the world 
~in their way; most praiseworthy individuals every one, 
though in all human probability their manners would have 
been considered rather peeuliar than otherwise at Almack’s. 
The father was a perfect basha in his office, snubbed his 
clerks, and strutted about as if the room was a great deal 
too tight to hold him; but he was a very lite man at 


home, and would have fitted into a cupboard. All his im- 
mense dignity evaporated on the omnibus or the two-horse 
coach, for in those days omnibuses were in the future tense; 
and by the time he tript up the little straight walk, he was 
a perfat specimen of the good Samaritan in gray knee- 
breeches and long gaiters. His wife was always at the 
front door to receive him, and generally his three daugh- 
ters were waiting in the Jitthe passage or on the stairs. 
Then there was such a shaking of hands and kissing, and 
all manner of slapping on the back and bare shoulders, so 
that you would have said they had not seen each other for 
a month at least. Dolly took his hat; Sally unbuttoned his 
gaiters, and Pug brought him his slippers, and he at last 
attained the drawing-room, attended bya suite, as if he had 
been a foreign ambassador, or a Roman general: enjoying 
an ovation. 

A fastidious critic might have objected to the girls that 
they were too fat and stumpy to have stood for the three 
Graces, but in spite of their fatness and stumpiness, there 
was something far from disagreeable in their round shining 
cheeks and smiling lips, and mischievous black eyes. For 
my part, F delight in ugly people when they look good na- 
tured; but that is a contradiction in terms, and Iam ready 
to fight a duel with blunderbusses and broadswords, with 
any man who will say that any one of the Formans, Dolly, 
or Sally, or Pug, was in any respect deserving of the epi- 
thet ugly. 

There was, by the greatest gvod luck in the world, a 
nice little bed-room to spare, with clean white dimity cur- 
tains, new carpet, dressing-table, and a great pier-glass— 
and if I had been a fairy € should have liked nothing bet- 
ter than to have stept in some fine moming and looked into 
the bed ; for there I should have seen the fine healthy face 
of Elizabeth Hibbert smiling in happy dreams, and with 
the very fiintest dimple still perceptible, being not yet quite 
filled up after all last night’s laughing. Elizabeth was 
happier than she had ever been befure. At first she thought 
all the kindness of the Formans put on, as she had some- 
times seen theamiable Susan very soft and even insinuating 
in the midst of her greatest rages, and expected every hour 
to see them burst out in their real characters. But day 
after day wore away ; Mrs, Forman treated her exactly like 
the three girls, which was the very kindest thing she could 
do; Mr. Forman got gradually on, till at last he slapt her 
shoulders, or pulled her ear, or kissed her cheek, as if she 
had been Pug or Sally. It was so newa thing to Elizabeth 
to be kindly treated—or even spoilta Jittle, if the truth 
inust be owned—that it awoke new feelings in her alto- 
gether. She loved the Formans, and felt a positive delight 
in loving them; for in that inexperienced heart there was 
a wonderful pleasure in feeling attached to any one. She 
thought them all beautiful—even Pus. 

Now Pug had received that name in a moment of inspi- 
ration from her father, she was so like onc of the little 
black-faced, bright-eyed, quick-looking dogs known by that 
denomination ; and it had stuck to her ever since. 

There was an old tradition in the family, countenanced 
in some degree by an entry in the family Bible, that she 
had been christened Sophia Matilda; but this was gra- 
dually wearing away, and there was every probability that 
a few more years would efface it entirely ; for Pug seemed 
so infinitely more natural, that it would have looked very 
like affectation to have called her any thing else, And 
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when I have said that Elizabeth thought even Pug beauti- 
ful, you may guess what a famous painter affection is, and 
how it softens away disagreeable features, and improves 
good ones, as if it were Chalon. And if she thought Pug 
beautiful, I wonder what she thought Sally, with her nice 
little dumpy figure and animated face; or Dolly, with her 
glossy ringlets hanging all over her snow-white neck? She 
thought them Duchesses of Sutherland, and if she had stu- 
died Lempriere, would have had a very low opinion of Ve- 
nus, in comparison with either of them. And there were 
uther people, too, besides Elizabeth, that thought the For- 
sans worth fifty heathen goddesses all in a row. 

There’ waS a young stock-broker, a very good-looking 
man, that had his coats from Stultz, and kepta eab, and 
was in very good business, that, if he had not altogether 
proposed to Sally, was on the very point of doing so, and 
called very often, and never refused an invitation to dinner, 
and always sat next Sally, and even asked her to take a 
potato, with so sweet a voice and soft a look, that you 
might have faucied he was asking her to take Aim. And in 
fact, there could be no doubt about it; and Mr. Forman 
was delighted, and Mrs. Forman became so confoundedly 
conceited ‘that you might have thought all these flatteries 
had been addressed to Aer. And, in short, before Elizabeth 
had been domiciled a month, the proposal was actually 
made, and Sally was very soon to become Mrs. William 
Smillom. 

Oh, it was delightful from that moment to see the whole 
family, Elizabeth included. There was more slapping and 
kissing than ever when Mr. Forman returned from the city ; 
and it was unanimously agreed that Elizabeth’s arrival 
was the most fortunate thing in the world, for it would 
just keep up the family number after Sally went away ; and 
she was formally presented with the reversion of Sally’s 
oflice, which consisted in taking the old gentleman’s hat. 
ft made her about as happy as the reversion of the chan- 
cellorship would make me. 

Now Mr, William Smillom was a most excellent man of 
business—but didn’t I tell you he had his coats from Stultz, 
and kept a cab? He was of a very ambitious soul, and 
despised trades-people, except in business-hours. From ten 
till four he was as industrious as a man could be; and 
srudged neither toil not trouble in the way of business ; 
but exactly as the clock struck four he was a new man— 
away flew the pen, on went the coat; a little pocket-comb 
did the honors of his top-knot; he washed his hands; 
waved a towel slightly over his boots; and in about twen- 
ty minutes might be scen trotting down Regent-street, ot 
crossing into the Park, ina very handsome cab, with a little 








tiger in the Sinillom livery, holding on behind. Any body || 


who didn’t know it was paid for, might have taken the 
whole turn-out fur a lord’s. And his friends were scarcely 
luss fashionable than his coats and cab, He was an amaz- 
ing judge of all things pertaining to mode and manner, 
dress and address, and selected his acquaintance with a 
strict regard to their gentlemanly appearance; if he did 
strain a point or two, ‘was in favor of a real bona fide 


title. 
He would have been delighted to have strutted up St. 


James’-street with the very ugliest of the baronets, or the 
most contemptible looking of the lords; but in any thing 
below a knight, he exacted, as the great condition of his 
friendship, that he should be gentlemanly in appearance, 
You are therefore not to wonder that the ladies at No. 9 
looked forward with great expectation to the introduction 
of Mr. Frederick Selby, who had expressed a great wish 
to make the acquaintance of the Formans, and whom Mr. 
William Swnillom had promised to drive down to dinner. 

On the day he was to come, Dolly put on a new gown, 
and dressed herself with such amazing care that any body 
might have seen in u moment that she meditated a severe 


tous day. It was evident the proposal of Mr. Smillom to 


Sally had set them all on the alert for a similar demon- j 
stration to themselves: and they would probably have an- ; 


swered, if they had been asked what was the chief end of 
man, to pop the question. 

Mr. Smillom came, and brought Mr. Selby with him, and 
certainly he never did a stupider thing in his life ; for there 
was something in Mr. Selby’s manner and appearance so 
different from any thing that had ever been seen in No. 9, 
even in Mr. Smillom himself—who had hitherto been the 
standard as to all matters of politeness and good looks— 
that they unanimously concluded he was the Lord Cham- 
berlain in disguise, or master of the ceremonies to the Lord 
Mayor himse¥¥y And Mr. Smillom fell immediately in the 
estimation of all, except Sally, from being the first man in 
Rome, to the second in Paradise Row. 





Frederick was the grandson of a baronet, the son of a 
general, the cousin of two or three lords, and, by his 
mother’s side, traced up to the Scottish kings; so that Mr. 
Smillom, when any thing was said disrespectful to the 
memory of Charles the First, apologized to his friend, as if 
it had been an attack on a near relation. He had no profes- 
sion, but was in daily expectation of one; indeed, he had 
had that comfortable expectation almost the whole of his 
life—for at some remote period, a distant cousin had told 
him he was a smart fellow, and ought to go out in the di- 
plomatic line; then he had been told by another, he had 
better get an appointment in the colonies; and so he read 
the newspapers in his club and dined out wherever he was 
asked, till something of the kind should fall in his way. 

But as to taking any active steps in the matter himself, 
he never thought any thing of thesort at all needful; he 

had a small fortune—very small, had no expensive habits, 
and was so confirmed an optimist that it was impossible 
for any disappointment to ruffle his happiness for an hour. 
Dolly Forman thought him the handsomest man she had 
ever seen, and in this she was not mistaken, and couldn’t 
help blessing her stars a thousand times over that Sally 
was disposed of, and therefore could not stand in her way. 

But a cloud, for the first time since Elizabeth’s arrival, 
fell on the brow of Mrs. Forman, when she saw the capti- 
‘ vated looks that Frederick cast across the table where she 
i sat, the whole time of dinner, and how he followed her 
| slightest motion, and smiled when by chance she looked at 
him. The appalling truth burst on the good old lady’s un- 
, derstanding, that there was not one of her daughters to be 
compared to Elizabeth Hibbert; no, nor all three of them 
put together; for now she saw the futility of all the plans 
' she had fallen upon to delude herself as to the beauty of 
her children. She used to think that Sally was not perhaps 
' quite so beautiful at first sight, but had a most captivating 
| mole which Elizabeth wanted ; then Dolly had much longer 
‘teeth, and showed a great deal more of them when she 
, laughed ; and even Pug had a smaller foot, although it was 
| a good deal broader; but now she saw that other people 
judged differently, and cared very little, in comparison, for 
; the mole of Sally, and the long white teeth of Dolly, and 
- Pug’s stumpy little foot. And yet they were both so open 
; and so natural—the gentleman no Jess than the lady—that 
) itwas impossible to be angry; and when she saw them 
, together at the piano, and heard their happy voices, she 
couldn’t help thinking that they had been intended for each 
other by nature. And so thought Frederick Selby. 

What Elizabeth thought T have no intention to tell, but 
the first thought, whatever it was, becaine strengthened 
every day; for regularly every day Frederick found some 
excuse or other for coming to No. 9; and at last, in three 
: or four months, he came down one morning, and told them 
he had got an appointment in some far-away place—I for- 
| get the name of it—in South America, and must sail from 
Portsmouth in a month. 

The Formans were all so happy, and shook hands with 
him again and again, in the warmth of their congratula- 
tions. Elizabeth only shook his hand once, and at that mo- 
ment, by some chance or other, there came a great round 
tear into the corner of her eye. Frederick was more delight- 
ed with that oneshort silent shake of the hand, than with all 
the boisterous demonstrations of the rest; and after a couple 
of days’ deep thinking, he rushed down to No. 9 in an 
agony of expectation, and asked Elizabeth if she would go 
with him to his new situation? Elizaheth had found it so 
new a thing to be heartily and truly loved, that’she loved 
Frederick with all her heart in return—out of pure grati- 
tude. And I feel certain, if the world had been four times 
the size, and he had asked her to go with him to the other 
end of it, she would not have hesitated 2 minute; so, of 








|| course, she did not hesitate a moment in only going with 
attack. on the new-comer; even Pug laid every omament 


in her possession on her funny little person, on that porten- : 


him to South America. 

It was a tremendously busy month for all parties con- 
cerned; for Mr. Smillom determined to take advantage of 
the opportunity, and be married at the same time. ll the 
imilliners in the neighborhood were pressed into the service. 
Frederick wrote and announced his approaching departure 


| to his consulship, and his marriage to Elizabeth, to his few 


remaining friends; for his father and mother had long been 
dead, and only his brother, a curate, came up from Devon- 
shire to be introduced to his future sister-in-law. He had 
come up, determined to try to stop the scheme if he could, 
or, at all events, to see if there was any money to be ex- 
pected with the bride; but when he saw her and spoke to 
her, and discovered what a clear-hearted, simple creature 
she was, he never said a word, either about her fortune or 
any thing else, but her beauty and good qualities. 

Old Mr. Forman knew nothing about Mr. Hibbert’s will; 
Elizabeth only knew that Susan had told her she had to 








pay her a hundred a-year, and grudged it; and Frederick, 
on being informed of it, told her he would see Susan at the 
——(a very bad word should be inserted here)—before he 
would accept a sixpence. Elizabeth consulted her friends, 
whether she shouldn’t write and apprize Susan of what 
was going to happen, but Frederick again said he would 
see her at the , {the same bad word is understood)— 
before he would allow a syllable to be said to such a de- 
testable, unnatural old maid. 

So, amid the kindnesses and blessings of strangers, Eliza- 
beth, the pure and good, was led up to the altar, and gave 
her hand where she had already given her heart, toa man 

| who would not have exchanged a glance of her eye for all 
| the wealth of the Indies; and in ten days after the wedding 
She sat on the deck of a gallant ship that was ploughing 
| its way down the Channel, and saw night fall on the white 
| cliffs of Cornwall; and bade a last farewell to England, 
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been a man she would have been a slave-driver tdi 
choice. Her sister Elizabeth was eight years younger, and 
if you had seen them walking together to ehureh, you 
never would have thought them branches of the saine tree, 
Susan was short and thin; a small red nose gave a finish 
to a countenance of which the other principal features 
were bright gray eyes, very small and deep, and a large 
mouth, with long white teeth. Elizabeth, on the other 
hand, had all the beauty resulting from a fine healthy com- 
plexion, good features, and a full, well-shaped figure. She 
had nothing of what people absurdly call intellect in her 
face—as if clever people were not generally the stupidest. 
looking, ugliest monsters you can meet with; but in her 
great black shining eyes, cherry-colored lips, and rosy 
checks, there was something which, for my own part, ] 
greatly prefer to the most intellectual snub-nose or philoso. 
phical squinting eyes you can imagine. 

They say pretty girls know their prettiness at a very 
early age—and perhaps the remark may beright; but in this 
instance Miss Susan—which is a very uncommon thing— 
very early made the discovery that she was atrociousty 
ugly. Upon my word, I think, by constantly dwelling on 
the subject in her own mind, she exaggerated her ugliness, 
as other people, by the same process, exaggerate their 
beauty. She seemed to take a pride in it: she petied it, 
and caressed ; and was quite pleased when her mirror djs. 
covered to her that she was looking at any time more than 

usually hideous. The father, also, seemed to be enchanted 

with her frightfulness. He was an ugly fellow himself, and 

took itas a sort of compliment that his, daughter was a 

a eee . Baad a second edition of his own unloveliness. But with regard to 
SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH MAGAZINES, Elizabeth, they both felt that there was some implied in- 
sult in all that flush of health and beauty. They could not 
exactly accuse her of having fine-cut features, and graceful 
ee Ns movements, and white hands, and small delicate fect, on 
HY SAMUEL WARREN, AUTHOR oF “TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR.” purpose to spite them; but they felt that all was not right; 
that there was some latent undefined satire—perhaps a 

CHAPTER I. _ libel—in those bright sunny eyes and glossy ringlets; and, 

Avy one passing along that fine row of cottages on the} if the truth must be told, they hated her with all their 
way to Dulwich, cach standing (like a nobleman’s man-! jearts, And no wonder; she was such a provoking girl: 
sion) in its own grounds, and guarded from the vulgar in- | she laughed, and talked, and sang all day long, unless 
trusion of every thing but noise and dust, by bright green | when Susan had suececded in bullying and tormenting her 
railings—each also ornamented with a line of shrubs along | into a good ery. She ran out of the house without her bon 
the walk, and four, rather finer than ordinary, safely en- | net, and slipped into No. 9, and gossiped, and talked, and 
sconced in gigantic flower-pots;—any one, I say, passing | laughed, and played on the piano with the young Misses 
along that line might have secn, a great many years ago, | Forman, and then hurried back again when she was tired, 
a bright brass plate at No. 7, with the name of Mr, John and bounded into the drawing-room without wiping her 
Hibberd engraved on it in the Roman letters. Furthermore, | shoes on the scraper; in short, she was a hoyden of the 

“any one on inquiry would have found that Mr. John Hib- most undeniable character, and cared nothing at all about 
bert punctually paid his weekly bills, was as regular as punctilios, and not much more for her sister, who was litle 
clock-work in his daily movements to and from Old Broad- else than a great ill-natured red-haired punctilio in prepria 
street, was in a flourishing way of business; and, in all persona. This lasted fora long time. Mr. John Hibbert grow 
senses of the word—even to the extent of keeping a gig— richer and richer every year, and would perhaps have been 
a respectable man. Mr. John Iibbert wasa widower; and — lord-mayor of London if he had lived long enough: but he 
as history has forgotten to record the maiden name of his did not; for, when his youngest daughter was eighteen, 
deceased companion, we may safely conjecture that she — and his eldest owned to twenty-three, though in reality she 
was not any near relation of the Plantagenets or Howards; — was twenty-six, he was taken very unwell. He grew more 
but she was a most excellent woman, as Mr. Hibbert fre- sour and crabbed than ever. He could not go every day, a3 
quently took oceasion to mention, especially when he was he used to do, into the city ;-so he sat and sulked most tre- 
in wrath with cither of his daughters; and it would ine — mendously at home. Susan sat opposite, and sulked too. 
deed have been astonishing, as he often observed, thatsuch — Elizabeth couldn't sulk; but she sat as quiet as she could, 
a paragon should have been the mother of two such very — and iried to look unhappy: but beautiful girls of eighteen 
provoking creatures, if it had, indeed, been true that she find it very difficult to look unhappy ; and so she sometimes 
was so entirely faultless as she was now represented by the — looked up from her work with a radiant smile, and was 
irate father. Tt was remarked as a fine trait of his charac- sure to be rebuked for it, as if it had been a heinous sin, by 
ter, and a proof of his contempt of flattery, that he had her father and sister. Then she began to ery, and they said 
never made use towards her, during her life, ofa single ex- she was sulky; then she smiled again, and they said she 
pression that could lead her to think it at all remarkable — was thoughtless, and did not care whether her father lived 
that the girls were much like the ordinary race of mortals. or died; then she went up to her bed-room to avoid their 
She had no idea that she was such a wondrous piece of — reproaches, and they said she neglected the sufferer. In 
perfection herself’; probably from having it pretty ofien din- short, one pretty, silly, happy creature of eighteen is no 
ned into her cars that she was the very reverse—from all match for two ugly people that are determined never tobe 
which we are bound to confess that Mr. John Hibbert, in pleased. And Elizabeth was treated worse than Cinderetla, 
spite of his brass plate and green railings, and perfect re- without any fairy coming to give her carriages and fine 
spectability, was a considerable brute in his way, and that — elothes—a clear proof to me that there are no fairies left, 
his family were rather to be pitied than otherwise. His el- or they would have done it toacertainty. But all this scold- 
dest daughter took the management of his house,and was ing at the poor girl, and grumbling at every thing else, did 
trained from an carly age iu all the ways of her amiable not doa bit of good to Mr. Hibbert’s complaint. He grew 
sire. Such a tartar was never known by any of the worse and worse, and, by sympathy, Susan scolded more 
butchers’ boys or grocers’ apprentices in those parts: roast- and more. Both the maids rushed out of the house in a fit 
ing before a slow fire was not half punishment enough, if of frenzy, as if they were going to drown themselves in the 
she had had it in her power to inflict it, for venturing into Thames; the butcher's boy refused to take another joint to 
the kitchen with dirty shoes, The maid, when she heard | No. 7, and the grocer’s apprentice meditated an attack on 
of any one heing condemned to hard labor at the tread-mill, | the till, and a flight to America. They were, therefore, un- 
looked up with a sigh of envy, reflecting that the unfortu- | attended to, and nearly starved, and at last had to send 
nate prisoner was at least free from the superintendence | Elizabeth round to the trades-people to make matters 
of Miss Susan. And it was a great pity that that excellent | smooth, The butcher’s boy at the first smile agreed to de- 
establishment had not the beiefit of her assistance, for na- | liver, if required, an ox per day, cut up into half pounds; 
ture had exactly adapted her to be an overseer: if she had | and the grocer’s apprentice became moral and religious all 
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of a sudden, and would not have gone to America to be 
made president of the United States. Even the maids, 
when they came back about their boxes, agreed to stay, all 
for the sake of Miss Elizabeth. What two beautiful things 
are good nature and good looks! Mr. Hibbert sold off his 
stock in trade, and got a large sum for the good-will of the 
husiness—added up all his accounts, and found he was 
qorth fifty thousand pounds. Fifty thousand pounds, and to 
Jive all bis life at No. 7!—Poor man, he did not know that 
all his life was not to be very long; and he felt as much 
disgusted at the thoughts of being imprisoned in such a cot- 
tage, as if he was to live as long as Methuselah. As long 
as he had been in business he had never thought of the in- 
adequacy of the hause for a man of his possessions. I sus- 
pect money-making people, while in trade, think their 
houses a sort of back-room to their office ; a part of their 
commercial premises, and are very well pleased if they can 
get a chop in them, and a bed. But the moment they have 
closed the ledger they are different beings. They have 
given up their office; why the deuse should they continue 
talive in the back-room? Mr. Hibbert looked every day 
through all the advertisements of the Z'imes, in search of 
an estate with a commodious mansion, fit for the reception 
of a family of respectability. Such a wonderful number of 
houses to be sold! all so beautiful—weoods, and lawns, and 
waters—it seemed as if Cubitt or Burton had got a lease of 
Paradise, and Iet it out in lots; but, on close inquiry, it 
twmed out that sin had entered in and cut down the trees, 
or ploughed: up the lawn, or let out the water, for the places 
were dreadfully ugly, and the houses in bad repair. At last 
he heard of an admirable place in the county of just 
the thing; finely-cultivated land, spacious house, elegantly 
furnished, and most select neighburhood. Oh whata eu- 
rious metamorphosis of our snarling friend in No. 7! A se- 
lect neighborhood—yes—he would get into the best socie- 
ty; give dinners to all and sundry, set a red cuff to his coat, 
and J.P. to his name, What a pity he should die just when 
he had concluded the bargain ; three and twenty thousand 
pounds, the timber valued at three more—altogether, with 
expenses and a few alterations, twenty-seven thousand 
pounds; leaving him twenty-three thousand on a first-rate 
morigage at five per cent. One little week before he was 
totake possession he beeame much worse—sent for another 
doctor—and for an attorney, to make his will. The other 
doctor came, and touk his three guineas, and shook his 
head sagaciously as he left the house. The lawyer arrived, 
and shook his head sagaciously as he went in. Now you 
may remark, that in those two professions, medicine and 
law,a great deal of meaning is conveyed by a shake of the 
head. The shake of the doctor said as plainly as words 
could have said it, that there were very few more three- 
guinea fees to be had; and the attorney's was no less ex- 
plicit as to his belief that the undertaker might reasonably 
calculate on a specdy summons. 

(To be euntinued.) 
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Written for the Ladies' Garland. daughter, at the neue mete ote turned 
up her pug-nose at Daniel, and said, smartly, 
qHE HOS IER’S W1iDOW%| that she “wondered at his persumption and 
og, THE TWO COURTSHIPS OF imperance, for to go to persume to look so 
; DANIEL DAGGETT. ‘igh bon ‘ Bie haere Mr and he only 
a low shoemaker.” This reflection upon his 
ceca nina enn ag craft. roused Daniel's ire—for he had in his 
Mr. Daniel Daggett kept a thread andj heart an affection for it, acquired by long 
yeedle shop in one of the narrow streets that| habit—and he defended it so warmly that a 
intersect. Hanover above Salem. He had] quarrel ensued, and Daniel was forced to va- 
igen brought up to the shoemaker’s trade,| cate the little back parlor of the grocery, 
ad worked at it some time with a good run|| where he had pressed his unlucky suit, and 
afcustom. But Daniel was ambitious. His||seek shelter in his shop, the indignant mo- 
organ of self-esteem was large, and he aspir-||ther following him to the street, repeatin 
arto get up’ in the world. He resolved| the insulted Diana’s words, that ‘he shoul 
je would not always make shoes; not re-| have the imperance to court her daughter !” 
fecting that he who is distinguished in his} This was rather an unlucky beginning for 
own handicraft is truly great; that greatness] our ambitious shoe-maker ; but, as he himself 
telonge not intrinsically to one pursuit more| remarked, “ it takes more than one blow to 
dan another, but to the man who, whatever} break a lap-stone,”’ so he resolved, heart- 
iz his vocation, is skilful therein.~ Daniel} whole, to make another trial—not, however, 
ida very Jimited store of letters in his head;; upon the indomitable bosom of the aristo- 
ind the extent of his mathematics was com-| cratic daughter of Peter Quilling, the grocer. 
riged in sundry calculations in the four fun- His ambition had not cooled, but rather risen 
imental rules, done in chalk behind his door,| by opposition, and he made up his mind to a 
tohelp his memory of patches and heel-taps.| more desperate attempt than that even of 
Hehed heard of aldermen and mayors who|!which Miss Diana Quilling was the subject. 
tad been pot-boys and apprentices, and his|/On the opposite side of the way, three doors 
inbitious spirit was roused within him ; and{| below, lived the widow of a hosier, for whom 
he sat upon his leather-bottomed bench, Daniel had made and mended shoes. She 
hmmering sole-leather or driving pegs, vi-|| was a neat, lively, talking little body, with 
“gong of civic honors, and dinners of fat turtle||black eyes, jet black hair, and good teeth. 
fnited before his fancy, till he imagined him-|| Daniel knew that she had a neat foot, and 
ielfthe chief dignitary of the city, seated in||the remembrance of her foot and smile, and 
ihe magisterial chair, and giving laws for the||of a small income she was reported to have 
regulation of naughty boys, and erranting|{had left her, came over him amidst his wrath 
wine, But'the dropping of his hammer, or||and disappointment on account of his failure 
pstone, would rouse him from these vain||with Diana Quilling; and straightway he 
dreams of future eminence, to the conviction, | took his Sunday hat, and crossed the street to 
tist he was only Daniel Daggett, the cobbler. || Mrs. Pipon’s shop—for she kept a few papers 
Daniel, at length, grew dissatisfied with [of pins and needles, a stick or two of tape, 
tig honest and useful craft, and began to feel jand a bunch of stay-lacings in her window, 
itsn indignity to handle old shoes with hands | from which her lodgings took this dignified 
iat were, perhaps, destined one day to han- |name. His heart beat against his ribs to the 
ile ledgers, and hold the sceptre of the city. {tune of his hammer upon his lap-stone, as he 
Daniel was now thirty years of age—and a lapproached the little glass door that led by 
wechelor. The first step to rising in the one step down, into the shop of the lady. 
wild, he wisely thought, was to get a wife;| | Mrs. Pipon had been looking out of her 
frthis increases a man’s personal importance,, window, by which she always was seated, 
‘ul extends the number of his acquaintances) with her fingers busy at some kind of sewing, 
inl relations. It gives him also a sort of, watching her neighbors, when she saw Dan- 
ibility in the eyes of his fellow-citizens, iel in his Sunday suit come forth from his 
wecredit with the grocer. So when Daniel shop, lock the door, put the key in his pocket, 
tal fully resolved that he would begin to rise and walk with a stately air towards the gro- 
inthe world, and get other men to mend his ‘cer’s; for, though she could not see quite up 
tots as the first step, he began to cast about the street so far as Peter Quilling’s, she had 
btasuitable help-mate. In making a choice | managed by lifting her window a little ways, 
fewas naturally influenced by his‘aspiring |to watch him and see him go in! 
tiews; and, passing by the daughters and | It was fortunate for Danied that a little 
fers, and widows of the disciples of Cris- |girl came into the shop to buy a cent’s worth 
j—thus openly abjuring his ancient and |of tape, and so kept her from seeing his dis- 
tnorable craft—he fixed his eyes upon |graceful retreat, and guessing at his business 
im, Quilling, the grocer’s red-haired jand its unsuccessful issue. She had not, 
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therefore, witnessed his return, and did not 
know he wae in his shop until she saw him 
now reappear, preparatory to fulfilling his 
desperate hymeneal intentions towards the 
widow. 

“ Well, 1 declare,” she said, speaking to 
herself, as ladies frequently do, who sit alone 
by windows sewing and see many things to 
wonder at, “if there isn’t Dan Daggett a 
comin’ out o’ his shop a second time, all 
rigged in his Sabba’ day suit o’ blue and his 
yallier vest, with his hat so nicely brushed. I 
do wonder! My, what can be the matter? 
I expect there’s a buryin’, or a “lection. But 
then he ha’n’t norelations as I ever hearn on, 
and he don’t politize enough to leave his 
bench for to vote. I do wonder! There! 
if he ain’t a gazin’ over tomy windur! How 
streaked he kind o’ looks. I do wonder! 
Ien’t he handsome-like in his spruce up 
clothes! Law! he’s comin’ across the street 
right straight bent for the shop! Now Pil 
know what he’s slicked up so for. My! per- 
haps he’s goin’ somewhere’s of a courtin’! 
who knows! 1 wonder how I look !” 

Here Mrs, Penelope Pipon rubbed both her 
cheeks smartly with a hair brush that lay be- 
side her on astand; peeped intoa little nine- 
penny looking-class that hung by the side of 
the window, and then withthe brush smoothed 
her hair upon her forehead, bit her lips to 
redden them, till the blood almost gushed 
forth, arranged her neckerchief, surveyed her 
tidy person with approbation, and then— 


Jooking as neat and lively a little widow of 


eight-and-twenty as a hosier would like to 
leave behind him—she put on her most engag- 
ing smile to welcome Mr. Daniel Daggett: 
not that Mrs. Pipon at all anticipated his 
business; but “ good, dear Mr. Pipon having 
been dead two “years all but seven months,” 
as she used to say, it was, we say, very natu- 
ral for her to be looking out again for the 
main chance. ‘The shoe-maker she knew 
was a single man, and to do Daniel justice 
he was not a bad looking man in any marry- 
ing widow’s eye. What her views were 
about marrying a shoe-maker we cannot say, 
though it was doubtful whether the widow of 
a stocking-seller would condescend to unite 
herself with a maker of shoes. ~ 

“Ob, Mr. Daggett,” she said, as Daniel, 
after resting on the door stone to muster 
courage, and brush from his sleeve a little 
flour he had got upon it at the grocer’s, “1 
ain glad to see you can find leisure to take a 
walk these fine afternoons.” 

*“T was goin’, Mrs, Pipon,” said Daniel, 
his embarrassment how to introduce his sub- 
ject greatly relieved at this observation, 
which suggested to him to invite her to go 
out; “I was goin’ to ask if | might have the 
extreme felicity of inviting you to go to 


’ 


Fresh Pond for an afternoon’s ja : 
its Seturday.” eee 

Mrs. Pipon blushed, dropped her e 
then said— Why, indeed.’ Mr, Digeed ces 
are very perlite and does me honor by oe 
inwitation, and [ should be happy to expres 
my consent; .but you know good, dear Pipon 
has been dead only two years all but seven 
months, and J don’t like to show disrespect to 
his memory by going into gay life so san 
after.” And the little widow put the corner 
of her apron toa corner of her eye, and g 
concealed a smile upon her pretty lips from 
the sympathizing Daniel. 

“] beg pardon, Mrs. Pipon, but [ ——" he 
stammered. 

“Oh, never mind—such recollections yi} 
come, Mr. Daggett, to cloud our happies 
moments—I am calm now! You did not 
offend me. Indeed, I hav’n’t been to Fresh 
Pond since I was there the last time with 
poor, dear Pipon, three Sundays before he 
died. I should like to see it again, if only 
to recall poor, good, dear Pipon to my mind, 
and sit on the same rock we sat on together, 
Oh, Mr. Daggett, it is a werry great grief to 
be left a widow.” *Here the corner of the 
apron was in requisition. 

“I know it, my dear Mrs. Pipon,” said 
Daniel, leaning a little nearer to her actos 
the counter which separated them. “TI have 
often thought how lonely you must be.” 

“Have you, indeed, dear Mr. Daggett,” 
asked the widow, smoothing down her apron, 
' you are very kind. I have thought, too, as 
i set here to my windur and see you to work 
how lonesome you must be there, too.” 

“ Yes, it is,” sighed Daniel. 

“Tt must be,” sighed the widow. 

There was now an embarrassing pause, 
Mrs. Pipon, satisfied that Daniel, the young 
shoe-maker, had an eye lo her, waited for 
him to proceed; and Daniel, satisfied that 
she might be won, from her gracious recep- 
tion of him and her sympathies with his lone- 
liness, waited to study out the best and most 
successful way of popping the question, 
which he boldly resolved to do at once, 
“while,” as he said afterwards, “the wax 
was warm.” Suddenly the widow broke the 
silence, by asking him to take a chair, with 
|many apologies for not thinking of it before. 
There were bnt two in the shop, her own 
stuffed one behind the counter, and a lov, 
flag-bottomed chair on the other side. As 
they could not sit down in them in their pre- 
sent positions without being invisible to esch 
other, on account of the height of the cour 
ter, Mrs. Pipon smilingly explaining this to 
him, by way of apology brought the other 
round behind. 

The little bustle this change caused, gave 
our suitor time to arrange his ideas, while 
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the favor with which the widow received his || H 


aall served greatly to-compose his nerves, 

On his heart he now began to feel very’sure ! 
of her if his “‘ craft” did not stand in the way, 
It will appear surprising to many readers, 

that the widow of a hosier should be on such 
terms with a shoe-maker; but widows are 
not so unwise as te let such little differences 
of opinion interfere with their matrimonial 
speculations; and as Mrs. Pipon had been 

“two years all but seven months” a widow, 
without an offer, it is not to be wondered at 
that she should overlook the cobbler in the 
man, Daniel now sat only three feet from 
‘her, for so narrow: was the space behind the 
counter, he could get no further off, and she 
herself had placed his chair where it stood ! 
Hisheart throbbed, and his tongue, he has 
said, “felt as dry as hammered sole-leather.” 
He resolved to put the question before the 
excursion, lest, after she had taken it, she. 
might not consent; and he had heard wid. 
ows had whims, | 

“So you do cast a glance over the way 
now and then,” he said, twirling his shining 
ht between his knees and trying to look 

funny, to hide his trepidation; but it was a 

very lugubrious effort. 

“Yes, often. You are quite a industrious 

man, Mr. Daggett. I never sees you idle, 
which made me astonished ven Isee you 
tome out o* your shop a, little bit ago, all) 
dressed, and go into Peter Quilling’s gro- 
cery. : 
Daniel’s face became the hue of red mo- 
rocco, and he felt it was all over with him; 
bt he managed to recover himself, and with 
a free suddenly become as white as sheep- 
skin, he asked if she knew what he went 
there for. Guess, now, widow,” he added, 
with a melancholy smile. 

“To—to—to—” and Mrs. Pipon averred 
she couldn’t guess. Then: she guessed “to 
bay a candle, or some herrin’, or a apple.” 

“No,” answered Danie), in an important 
tone, fully restored to his courage on discov- 
ering she did not know his purpose in going 
to Peter Quillinge; ‘no, my dear Mrs. Pi- 
pon; but to purchase a supply of groceries, 
and other house-keepin’ nick-nacks, and look 
ita warmin’ pan and a cradle he has to sell.” 
This answer was a funny conceit of Daniel’s 
lodraw out the widow's thoughts. 

“Fie! You—a bachelor—buy such things 
~for shame, Mr. Daggett!” exclaimed the 
widow, “There, ve dropped my thimble !" 

“PH pick it up,” cried Daniel, stooping 
down; and as Mra, Pipon aleo stooped down 
for it at the same moment, their heads cnme 
very closely together, and Daniel, in feeling 
‘ound after the thimble, caught hold, think- 
ing he had got it, of a finger of the widow’s 

4, which chanced to be in the way of his, 


ripe) 
e gave the supposed thimble such a firm 
gripe, that she said in a low tone— 

“You needn’t squeeze quite so hard, Mr. 
Dageett, if yon do like me !” 

“Is it your finger?” exclaimed Daniel, lift- 
ing up his red face, and gazing in her de- 
mure countenance with a stare of consterna- 
tion, and wondering if she was angry. 

“Certainly it was my finger. See how 
you have hurt it.” And she placed it close 
to his eyes, or rather his lips. Daniel was 
no fool. He caught the finger and kissed it; 
then, finding she was passive, he took the 
whole hand and squeezed it ardently. The 
widow withdrew her hand, laughed, slapped 
him with it on the cheek, and ealled him 
“a rude, naughty man.” 


But Daniel was not to be frightened now, 
by any demonstrations of defence, and said 
gallantly — 

“Iflam a rude, naughty man, widow, 
are to blame.” 

“ym 

“Yes. You ort ’a known better when you 
know how dangerous you are to come so near 
folks.’” , 

“You came near me, first, when I was sit- 
tin’ quietly as a turtle dove in my window, 
thinking nothing but the innocentest thoughts 
in the world, and you dressed up and came 
right over to my shop and—and—have acted 
so!” And the widow held down her head 
and was silent. 

“How?” 

“ By taking my. hand and kissing it.”” 

“It was to make the finger well, sweet,” 
said Daniel, who was fast becoming a saucy 
Wooer. 

“You should’nt take sucha liberty, Mr. 
Daggett, with any lady as you ha’at.engaged 
to.” 

“ But I want to be engaged to you,” re- 
sponded the bold shoe-maker. 

* You hav’nt asked me.” 

“I will now, dearest Mrs, Pipon. [ came 
over on purpose to court you,” said Daniel, 
‘tenderly, and trying to get possession of her 
hand, which she resigned to him after a lit- 
“Oh, will you be 





you 


tle pretty skirmishing. 
mine ?”” 

“How can you put such a question to me, 
Mr. Daggett 1” said the widow, softly, while 
her eyes eparkled with joy: “you forget 
poor, dear Pipon has only —” ' 

“T don’t want to marry Pipon,” said Dan- 
iel, stoutly. 

“Qh! this is so sudden, Mr. Daggett!” 
sighed the widow, dropping her head and 
leaning forward, till it slightly touched his 
arm which held her hand. He raised the 
arm a little to meet it, and her head rested. 
“T cannot be happy without you,” said 
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Daniel, with emphasis, and laying his hand 
upon his heart. 

“Will you. promise to love, honor and 
cherish me as poor, dear Pipon did?’ asked 
the widow, in a faint voice, without lifting 
her face from his arm. 

“Yes, dearest, till death,’’ he said, ernphat- 
ically, pressing her hand. 

“Then I will —” 

‘s Be mine ?” repeated Daniel, in ecstacy. 
_ “ Yes,” faintly breathed the widow of Pe- 
ter Pipon. 

_ Daniel pressed her to his heart, and rati- 
fied upon her cheek this successful issue of 
his courtship. | 


The trip to Fresh Pond was made; the 
departure and return of the happy lovers in 
a gig, attracted the attention, and excited 
the curiosity of the whole neighborhood, for 
several numbers beyond Peter Quilling’s 
grocery. Miss Diana heard of their depart- 
ure, and watched till they returned, when 
she saw him alight and gaily hand out the 
widow, send off the gig by a boy, and enter 
the shop with her. She was tormented with |! 
vexation, for the widow Pipon belonged to 
her own circle. She waited till after dark 
to see him come out in vain, and then, in 
her anxious curiosity, sent her little brother 
Bob to wait and watch, who came in at 
eleven o’clock and reported that Daniel had 
not yet left the widow’s. Diana then retired, 
triumphing in the anticipation of giving cir- 

7 culation to a piece of scandal about them in: 
the morning. But as she had sat up late it 
was nine-o’clock when she was awakened: 
by her mother, holding the morning paper in 
her hand. . 

“Look here, Di! was there ever heard 
any thing equal to this!’ ; 

‘© What is it, mother?’ she cried, rubbing 
her eyes open. ; 

‘* Read,” and her mother gave her the 
paper, pointing at the “marriages.” She 
read :-— 







“In this city, yesterday afternoon at six 
o’clock, by John Simpkins, Esq., Justice of 
the Peace, Mr. Daniel Daggett to Mrs. Pe- 
nelope Pipon, widow of the late Peter Pipon, | 
hosier.”” 
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THE HOUSE OF FERNBERG. 


BY MRS. E. ¥. ELLET. 


Never did ruined castle present a more pictu- 
Tesque appearance. The sun was just setting, and 
threw a flood of crimson light on the gray disman- 
tled pile; bathing the mountains that rose above it 
in a sea of gold. I called to the courier to stop 
that I might enjoy for a few moments a scene the 
more beautiful from its contrast with the wild region 
T had passed through during the day. But its beauty 
was short-lived. The light was first withdrawn 
from the stream that murmured and flashed below 
the ruins; then the ruins themselves lost the splen- 
dour that had invested them, and gradually the sun- 
shine faded from the wood-crowned mountains, till 
they stood in dark relief against the sky, and tomy 
eye the whole scene became as gloomy as it had be- 
fore been magnificent. 

“Tt is a fearful place,” observed my guide, “and 
we would do well to reach our quarters with the 
least possible delay.” And he mentioned various 
superstitions current among the Bohemian pea- 
santry which only excited my curiosity. 

I expressed wonder that the stately pile had never 
been rebuilt. He shook his head, and said: “That 
will never be. There was an ill fate upon the 
place, and those who lived there. Its last possessor 
was the most unfortunate of men.” 

“ Who was he?” 

“The Baron von Fernberg.” 

With a little encouragement, my loquacious 
guide was persuaded to employ the hour that re- 
mained before we reached our quarters for the 
night, in relating the circumstances of the fail of 
that noble house. I shall endeavour to give the 
story in a more connected form than he did, avoid- 
ing his somewhat tedious repetitions and comments, 
and shall be as brief as possible. 

In a summer of the early part of the present cen- 
tury, two friends, young and full of the love of ad- 
venture, were travelling together through Bohemia. 
One of them was an Englishman named Wilton, 
who had been educated at a German university, 
where he formed an intimate acquaintance with 
Heinrich Guisebert, a young man of highly respect- 
able family, and a native of Hamburgh. From 
acquaintances they soon became unchangeable 
friends, and when they left the university, and 
Wilton commenced his tour on the Continent, 
Heinrich was his chosen companion. They visited 
Paris together, and spent some weeks in that me- 
tropolis of gaiety; then tesolved on a tour through 
Germany before entering the land of their youthful 
dreams—Italy. It is not necessary to accompany 
them to the several cities they visited; their con- 
nection with the present story is due to the fact 


that they were one evening passing through a por- 
tion of the wildest mountain region of Bohemia, a 
region that suited well either with deeds of romance 
or the exploits of bandits; and that their poetical vi- 
sions were somewhat unpleasantly realized by their 
being suddenly set upon by four men, armed to 
the teeth, who dragged them from their horses, rifled 
their valises of everything valuable they contained, 
relieved the persons of the young cavaliers of sun- 
dry rings and other ornaments, with their purses, 
and departed, not without leaving a further token 
of their presence in the shape of a severe wound 
with a knife, on the person of poor Guisebert, who 
had been rash enough to resist the cruel invasion 
of his pockets. This was the most serious mis- 
chance of all; for the two friends had been suffi- 
ciently wise not to burden themselves with more 
money than was needful for their current expenses: 
and excepting a watch and a miniature set with 
diamonds, with which Wilton had been compelled 
to part, they had nothing about their persons of 
any considerable value. The watch was his 
mother’s gift, and a family relic; the miniature 
was yet dearer to him; but he had no time now to 
regret their loss, for his wounded friend lay by the 
roadside, fainting from loss of blood; and it was 
long after dusk, Wilton bound up his wounded 
arm, and bathed his head in water from a brook 
that ran close by: when he was sufficiently revived 
to be able to ride, he brought back the horses, that 
were quietly browsing at a little distance, placed 
Heinrich on his own, which he led, and suffered 
the other to follow. So great was his anxiety to 
come in view of some house, or encounter some 
compassionate traveller whose assistance he might 
crave, that he ventured to follow a road to the left, 
well beaten enough to afford some prospect of its 
leading soon toa human habitation. Nor was he 
disappointed. They had not rode more than half 
an hour before a light was seen gleaming in the 
distance; and feeling that he had a right to claim 
hospitality, Wilton hastened his pace, and knocked 
at the door of a small house, half buried in trees. 
An old man answered the summons; but did not 
yield that ready sympathy to the tale of distress 
that might have been expected. 

* Robbed, you say, and wounded? Then ye had 
best go on with all speed to the castle.” 

“ It is impossible for my friend to travel further. 
Help him into the house, and | beseech you, send 
for a surgeon instantly.” 

“There is none within ten miles. But my lord's 
chaplain has great skill in surgery. I am sorry [ 
cannot receive you; I am only a poor gardener; my 
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house is small, and my dame ill at this moment. 
But go on to thecastle. It is but a mile distant; 
you will be hospitably welcomed there.” 

‘“Isthere not humanity enough here to assist a 
suffering stranger?’ Wilton began to remonstrate; 
but he soon saw remonstrance was useless; the gar- 
dener was evidently determined to admit no 
unknown lodgers; and all he could obtain was a 
cup of wine for his friend, and the company of the 
churlish old man as guide to “the castle.” Guise- 
bert himself begged to go forward, and they pro- 
ceeded, the gurdener excusing his discourtesy by 
laying the blame on the nervousness of his wife, 
who fancied all strangers robbers, and enlarging on 
the welcome they would have from the kind-hearted 
old Baron. He did not exaggerate the hospitality of 
the lord of the castle. The two friends were most 
kindly received; the chaplain’s services put in 
Tequisition, and the unlucky travellers provided 
with comfortable rooms, and suitable refreshments, 
The Baron himself expressed the most lively 
sympathy and indignation at the tale of their mishap 
with the robbers. The country had suffered much, 
he said, from robbers within a few weeks past; but 
they baffled discovery, and the police in that wild 
region was very inefficient. He begged the travel- 
lers to consider his castle as their home, and remain 
in it as long as they pleased to stay. Having given 
orders for attendance during the night upon the 
wounded man, he left them. 

The next day, as Guisebert found himself better, 
though sore from his wound, the two friends con- 
gratulated themselves on having found such agree- 
able quarters. Wilton reported to the invalid the 
conversations he had in the morning with Baron 
von Fernberg, who appeared to be a man of excel- 
lent sense, and well read also, though somewhat 
unversed in the politics of the day. 

«Do you not think him a noble looking man? 
Yet he seems as ifhe had known sorrow. The 
prevailing expression of his countenance is me- 
lancholy; and he indulges in frequent fits of ab- 
atraction, even in the midst of the most cheerful 
discourse.”’ 

With regard to his domestic relations, Wilton 
had learned that he was a widower, and that the 
present mistress of the mansion was his niece; also 
that he had one son, whom he expected hourly home 
from a journey. 

After dinner he was enabled to report something 
concerning the appearance of the niece. She was 
rather tall, slender even to fragility, pale, but beau- 
tiful in features, and extremely shy and retiring; in 
fact she scarcely noticed the young stranger pre- 
sented to her, nor joined in the conversation at 
dinner. 

Guiscbert was deeply interested in this family 
before he was able to mingle in the circle; he was 
delighted on the fourth day when he could descend 
to the hall, his arm in a sling; and was presented 
in form to the Lady Sybil, the Baron’s niece. 

His pale face and invalid appearance seemed to 
interest her; she conversed more freely with him; 


and he repaid the implied compliment by mentally 
pronouncing her the most beautiful woman he had 
ever beheld. In the evening the Baron’s son, Os- 
mar, arrived, and joined them. He seemed much 
surprised to find two strangers inmates of the cas- 
tle, and as the travellers thought, somewhat dis- 
pleased. Certainly he was very moody, and retired 
early after supper. Wilton laughingly told his 
friend he had no doubt Osmar was jealous of the 
favour he had evidently gained with the Lady Sy- 
bil. “ During the four days of our acquaintance,” 
continued he, “she has not addressed so many 
words to me, as to you this evening.” 

“ How very beautiful she is!” murmured Hein- 
rich, musingly. 

“A little too pale for my taste, and too me- 
lancholy. I love sprightliness in a woman.” 

“Oh nothing can be lovelier than that pensive 
sofiness! When her large dark eyes are fixed on 
the ground, as they are neatly all the time, she re- 
minds me of those pictures of Andrea del Tarte, 
which I used to worship when a boy.” 

«“ Take care, Heinrich, you do not end the ro- 
mance by falling in love with her. You might not 
come off so well in a duel with the young Baron 
as in your encounter with the robbers.’’. 

The next day Osmar appeared quite altered in 
his demeanour; he was cheerful and cordial; and 
devised various plans for the amusement of his 
father’s guests, The old Baron became day after 
day more attached to them. In his secluded life, 
the arrival of strangers who had moved in the busy 
world, and could give him the news of the day, 
Was an interesting event. He enjoyed their 
accounts of their travels, and the anecdotes of their 
college days; and in return entertained them with 
reminiscences of his past life. He assured them 
their stay with him was a favour to himself, and 
entreated that it might be as long as possible. In 
short, it was evident they were most welcome 
guests; and even after Guisebert’s recovery had 
left them no excuse for prolonging their visit, they 
still lingered, diverting themselves with hunting, 
and rural amusements. 

« Does it not seem to you,” said Guisebert one 
day, “that there is an unusual romance about this 
family? The noble aspect of the Baron; his fre- 
quent abstraction; the sadness that sometimes over- 
shadows his countenance, expressive of hidden 
sorrow; the capricious manner of his son, now re- 
served and haughty, now reckless in his gaiety; the 
gentle melancholy of the Lady Sybil—her singu- 
lar beauty, her lonely situation in life.” 

« We often find in real life the wildest romance,” 
said Wilton. 

« But do you know, George, I have pleased my- 
self with tracing a resemblance between the per- 
sons here, and the characters in ‘The Robbers?’ 
Did it not strike you yesterday, when the old ser- 
vant came in, whom they called Daniel?” 

“Upon my word, you are fond of mysterious 
coincidences. It is a pity the Lady Sybil was not 
called Amelia!” 
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« We want a ‘Carl’ also, to make the romance 
perfect.” 

Here Oamar entered unexpectedly, and asked 
what they had been conversing about, so pleased 
they appeared. Wilton told him of their joke. 
«Cannot you provide us with o Cari,” said he, 
“to eke out our drama?” 

The young man turned deadly pale; the next 
moment the blood rushed violently to his temples; 
he sprang upon Wilton in a transport of rage, 
seized him by the throat, and drew a dagger con- 
cealed in his vest. Guisebert caught his arm, and 
wrested the weapon from his hand before he could 
effect his murderous purpose, while Wilton could 
only gaze on him in bewildered astonishment. 

Osmar struggled in the grasp of his opponent, 
then burst from him with a violent effurt, and 
tushed from the room. The friends were lost in 
conjectures as to the cause of this strange beha- 
viour. What had there been in their light jest to 
rouse such passions? He must be struck with 
sudden insanity. He might do some harm to him- 
self; it was their duty to inform his father of the 
occurrence. With this purpose they went in 
search of the Baron. The attendants informed 
them he had gone out hunting. The chaplain 
also was absent on some errand. As they wan- 
dered over the grounds, uncertain what course to 
pursue with regard to the young man, who they 
were convinced was suffering from alienation of 
mind, their attention was arrested by the sound of 
voices in an arbour near which they were passing. 
One was that of a female, who was sobbing vio- 
lently. The other they recognised as the voice of 
Osmar; it was low and earnest, like one pleading 
in agony. Though they could not distinguish the 
words, Wilton felt unwilling to remain within 
hearing, while, at the same time, ho apprehended 
that something was going on which might call for 
interference on his part. Guisebert urged him to 
go into the arbour; Sybil was there and in distress, 
perhaps in the power of a madman! While they 
hesitated, she came forth, passed them without 
notice, and walked rapidly towards the castle. 
Heinrich and Wilton now entered the arbour. 
Osmar was seated, his head bowed upon his hands, 
his whole frame shaken with emotion; apparently 
weeping, such tears as manhood never sheds, save 
when extorted by anguish intolerable. Amazed 
and sympathizing, the friends approached and en- 
deavoured to soothe him. When the burst of grief 
was over, his agitation subsided; he thanked them 
for the kindness they showed, apologized for his 
rude assault upon Wilton, and promised to explain 
all, as soon as he was calm enough todo so. He 
then left them, and an hour afterwards sought ad- 
mission into their apartment. 

“T have no excuse to offer,” said he; and his 
manner was stern and haughty, like that of one 
who felt compelled reluctantly to unveil a grief he 
fain would hide. “Ihave no excuse to offer for 
my recent outbreak of passion, and must tell you 
all the truth. You told me a Carl was wanting, to 


complete the resemblance of our family to the cha- 
racters in the drama you referred to. You are pro- 
bably rot aware, indeed you cannot be, that my 
father has been twice married; that I have an elder 
brother Carl, Were you so? Tell me, before | 
proceed.” 

Both assured him they had no idea that such 
was the fact. They supposed him the Baron’s 
only son. 

“Then I have done you justice,” continued 
Osmar, “in acquitting you of the cruelty of 
having wantonly alluded to the misfortunes of my 
family. It is well. Now you shall know all. 


| My father was wedded, in early youth, to a young 


and beautiful maiden, of obscure birth, who mar- 
ried him at the command of her parents, as he af- 
terwards supposed, without love. From the time 
when this suspicion touk possession of him, he 
treated her ill, He, who might have won her af- 
fections by kindness, tormented her hy his jealousy, 
taunted her with her low birth, and arrayed against 
himself all the pride of her woman’s nature. She 
regarded him at last with aversion; a total estrange- 
ment took place between them, and the sad history 
of their wedded life was terminated, a few years 
after marriage, by her elopement with a Swiss offi- 
cer. She died, it is said, not long afterwards. 
Carl was her only son. My father sent him to 
school as soon as he was old enough; but, though 
he was educated as the heir to his name and 
estates, he never regarded him with affection. 
Many years past, and my father was again wedded 
to a fair and high born lady, who loved him faith- 
fully, and in kindness to whom he endeavoured to 
atone for the misery he had inflicted on his former 
wife. I was the sole offspring of this marriage; 
and the favourite of my father. It was to me he 
betrothed his niece, the Lady Sybil, when he 
brought her to live with us on the death of her 
parents. I loved her, and cared not that the estates 
and title were to be my brother’s. But he loved 
her also. My father perceived this, and, procuring 
for Carl a commission in the army, bade him de- 
part, and never return till he had won renown by 
his noble deeds. My brother went without a fare- 
well to either of us, displeased, and suspicious of 
me, though in truth I envied him not his birth- 
right. It is now a year since the tidings came that 
he had deserted from the army. Rumour said he 
had joined a band of robbers infesting the northern 
part of Germany. Certain it was, he had abandoned 
his home and kindred, for we heard nothing from 
him. My father said, bitterly, that Carl proved 
the baseness of his mother’s stock; and that was 
the only word of reproach upon his first wife’s 
memory I ever heard him utter. Carl is now like 
one dead to us. His name is never mentioned 
here. Many hoped he would perish in his vicious 
career; for my-part I would rather he should te- 
turn, if possible, with an unstained name, and take 
possession of his rights.” 

He paused a few moments, then continued, with 
more emotion than before. “ We might have been 
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happy, notwithstanding the deep disgrace brought 
on our name by the crimes of my elder brother, but 
we had many misfortunes. My mother’s death 
seemed the signal for them. My father’s affairs 
fell into embarrassment; part of his fortune was 
lost in mercantile investments, that proved unfor- 
tunate. I have been forced to absent myself much 
from home. But the greatest anguish of my life 
is, that Sybil refuses to fulfil her contract with me. 
She insists it was her father’s will that she should 
marry the eldest branch of the house of Fernberg; 
and while Carl lives, though exiled and disgraced, 
she will not listen to me. I have now told you 
all. We are a miserable family. You need not 
wonder now that my father craves your society as 
some relief from the sorrow that haunts him. I 
trust I have now satisfied you that I meant no ill 
to you, Mr. Wilton. [ thank you for your sym- 
pathy; but I need it not. The only favour I-ask 
is that my father may not know I have communi- 
cated these matters to you.” Having finished what 
he had to say, the young man left the room, with- 
out noticing the effect of his story, leaving the two 
guests penctrated with sorrow for the sulfering of 
those who had treated them with so much cour- 
tesy. 

After this disclosure the castle lost its charm to 
the friends, at least to one of them; for Guisebert 
was too much interested in the fair Sybil to think 
of their departure without pain. He objected not, 
however, to his ‘friend’s arrangement that they 


should set off in a few days to pursue their ; 


journey. 
had heard be remembered only as a dream. 


How soon would the painful story they | 


In the absence of Wilton, a day or two after, on ° 


a hunting excursion with the Baron, he amused 
himself by examining a range of pictures in the 
gallery, and weaving, in imagination, some ro- 
mantic tale to connect with each. There was one 
female face that particularly engaged his attention. 
It bore a strong resemblance to the Lady Sybil; 
there were the same large soft eyes, shaded by long 
black lashes; the same delicate outline of feature; 
the same clear paleness; the same pensive expres- 
sion about the exquisitely chiselled mouth. But 
the forehead was loftier, and the face had an air 
of pride foreign to Sybil’s countenance. While 
Guisebert was looking at it he was startled by a 
gentle sigh close by him, and turning, saw the 
Lady Sybil herself. She looked more beautiful 
than he had ever seen her; her cheeks, usually so 
colourless and cold, were tinted with a light rose 
hue; her lips were slightly compressed, and it ap- 
peared evident she had suffered from recent agita- 
tion. The sound of her voice was like plaintive 
music to Heinrich’s ear. “ Why,” said she, “are 
we interested in pictures when the realities of life 
are so sternly significant?” 

The young man hardly knew what to answer. 
She had never thus spoken before. At last he said, 
hesitatingly, «I was attracted to this by reason of 
its resemblance to yourself. Is it the portrait of a 
telative of yours!” 


“My mother’s,” she answered. 

«J should have guessed it. The likeness is 
strong. I have often wondered if it were not so. 
I was interested from the first glance at those fea- 
tures.” 

“Then you are interested in me?” she asked 
earnestly, fixing on him her dark eyes. 

“What a singular question!” thought Guise- 
bert; but he only replied, with a look that con- 
firmed his words, “Can you doubt it, dear lady?” 

« You have heard,” she continued, “the story of 
our misfortunes. Osmar told it you the other day. 
Yet you do not despise the relatives of a bandit?” 

Her eyes flashed as she spoke, and Heinrich 
thought her displeased. He took, and respectfully 
kissed her fair hand, and murmured something of 
his obligations to her father, and the profound re- 
spect and admiration with which she had inspired 
him, gently reproaching her for seeming to question 
his regard. 

She was silent a few moments; at length she 
resumed, “ You are to leave us soon?” 

“Tuesday is the day fixed for our departure. 
Believe me it is with pain ” 

“Take me with you!” exclaimed Sybil, suddenly 
interrupting him, her face crimsoning to the tem- 
ples, her hands clasped eagerly. « Will you not? 
oh! say, will you not?” 

“ Dearest lady! sweet Sybil!” cried the young 
man, in a transport of joy, again seizing her hand. 
“Tg it possible? Will you go with me? will you 
be mine? I love you; will you make me the hap- 
piest of men?” He kneeled at her feet as he 
spoke; she recoiled from his circling arm. 

«Do not misunderstand me, sir,’ she answered. 





: “I will go with you, if you will take me from this 
. place. It is for this purpose [ have sought you, to 
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claim your protection, And I wish—yes, I wish, 
my uncle and cousin to believe I have fled to share 
your fortunes, while I wander in search of him to 
whom my vows are plighted. I am the wife of 
Carl the Robber!” 

Guisebert was mute with surprise and disap- 
pointment. Sybil continued, «I will say all now, 
because I may not have another opportunity. This 
ring,” and she laid her finger on one of plain gold, 
“was placed on my finger before the priest, hy 


‘Carl, the very hour he left his home after the last 


visit, so displeasing to his father. He fled to banish- 
ment, and hardship, and crime; I remained to 
wretchedness. You know not, sir, the dreadful 
persecution I have daily, almost hourly to endure. 
My uncle is bent on marrying me to Osmar. In 
this purpose he is unyielding as fate. I dare not 
reveal the secret of my marriage: it would be fol- 
lowed by my imprisonment in a cloister; and [ 
should never mect my Carl again. It is in your 
power, sir, to save me; to restore me to my hus- 
band. You have promised to assist me; I depend 
on your promise. No more now; I hear them 
coming. You shall hear from me when the hour 
of your departure arrives.” She glided from the 
apartment as softly. as she had entered, just before 
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Wilton and the Baron appeared at the opposite 
door. ; 

So much absorbed was Guisebert with what he 
had just heard, that he could scarce reply to the 
Baron, but hurried his friend into the park, to com- 
municate all to him, and consult what was to be 
done. To betray the poor girl’s secret to her 
uncle was not to be thought of; but could they re- 
pay his hospitality by carrying off his niece? 
While they conversed thus earnestly, they drew 
near the wood that bounded the park: it was a 
close copse; but, notwithstanding that, and the 
increasing darkness of evening, they could distin- 
guish two figures moving within. Presently they 
parted; one of them came into the park, and they 
recognised Daniel, the Baron’s servant. He had a 
letter in his hand, and started so much on seeing 
them, that their suspicions were awakened. 

“You have a letter there, my good Daniel; does 
your post come in at the foot of the park?” asked 
Wilton, sportively. 

“It is nothing; only a note of compliment from 
a neighbour to the Baron,” answered the man. 

As he disappeared with the letter, Wilton said, 
“T am glad, Heinrich, we are going so soon; there 
is too much mystery about this castle for me; I 
like not this carrying secret letters, and petitions 
of distressed ladies. Half a dozen centuries ago, 
there might have been agreeable romance in such 
things; but you and I are no knights of chivalry, 
but two matter of fact students, travelling for plea- 
sure and information.” 

« My life upon it, the letter was for Lady Sybil,” 
observed Guisebert, 

“Tt is probable. But we must not think of car- 
rying her off. Now that your passion for her is 
cured by her timely disclosure, we must by all 
means avoid the eclat and inconvenience that 
would attend a compliance with her request, 
Then think of the ingratitude to the worthy Baron. 
What a base return for his kindness! My advice 
is, that we hasten our departure by a day, on the 
plea of business just remembered. I will take it 
upon myself to make excuse to our noble host.” 

Guisebert agreed to this proposition, and Wilton 
communicated their resolution to the Baron. As 
he anticipated, it met with hospitable opposition. 


Why could they not remain with him, at least’ 


spare him a few days more? He was happy in 
their society; their departure would leave a void 
that could not soon be filled. But Wilton was 
firm; and the last evening of their stay arrived. 
The Lady Sybil had been kept in her own room 
by illness since the day of her conversation with 
Guisebert. ‘The Baron and Osmar were present 
at supper, after which the discourse turned upon 
the incidents of their first meeting, and each ex- 
pressed hopes that the changing fortune of this 
world might bring them together again. While 
they were thus occupied, as it grew late, the Baron 
called for wine, and after the servants had retired, 
Wilton endeavoured to give a livelier turn to the 
conversation, advising the Baron to visit the gay 


adieu to the others, withdrew from the hall. 
; one ventured a remark on what had passed; cach 
; was occupied with his own thoughts, and placed 
_ on her singular action his own interpretation. The 
' Baron alone seemed to think it boded well for his 
' hopes. 


world again, and saying how much pleasure it 
would give him to meet him and his son in Paris, 
Suddenly the door opened, and a female figure 
appeared, dressed in white. They did not all at 
once recognise the Lady Sybil. She had a small 
band of jewels on her forehead; her dress was or- 
namented with jewels; she wore a white veil in 
her hair, and looked, though pale, so exquisitely 
beautiful, that even Wilton was charmed into vio- 
lent admiration. Crossing the room, with a smile 
on her lips, she stood before her uncle, but without 
uttering a word. 

« Why Sybil, my child, this is indeed a surprise! 
You come to bid our friends farewell! But what 
means this fine attire? You look, in truth, like a 
bride.” 

* Will you not bless me, uncle!” said she, kneel- 
ing down before him, and bowing her fair head to 
receive his benediction. 

A thought suddenly darted into the Baron’s 
mind. Could it be possible she was at length de- 
termined to accede to his wishes, and marry his 
son? He did not utter this, however, but only said, 
«Heaven bless thee, my fair child!” and pressed 
his lips to her marble white forehead. 

She rose without speaking, and, smiling her 
No 


Next morning early the castle was in confusion. 
The Lady Sybil was gone. Not a trace of her 


: could be found, except a note left on her table, 


without superscription, containing only these 


. words, «The bride hastens to the bridegroom.” 


The castle gate was found locked, and all the 
doors secure. Her window was too high to leap 
from, and if it had not been, how could she pass 


_ the gate? It was a mystery that none could solve; 


but one thing was certain; she was gone, and 10 
trace of her could be found in the neighbourhood. 

The Baron was in despair; he really loved his 
niece, and it had been from her birth the darling 
wish of his heart to see her united to his son. ‘I'he 
chaplain said he had long feared for the intellects 
of the poor young lady; he apprehended that she 
had, in a moment of insanity, committed suicide. 
The river was dragged, but nothing found; and no 
one joined with the chaplain in his fears. As for 
Oamar, he was nearly distracted with anguish. He 
scoured the country night and day in search of his 
lost cousin. The two friends assisted him to the 
best of their ability; they had not the heart to leave 
their wretched host in the first agony of his be+ 
yeavement. But all proved vain; and when day 
after day elapsed, and nothing was heard of the 
fugitive, hope was resigned, and gave place to 
gloomy certainty that they should never more be- 
hold her. 

Wilton and Guisebert could give no further aid 
nor consolation, and they accordingly took a sad 
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farewell of their kind host, and the heart-stricken 
Osmar. Deeply as they eympathized with the suf- 
fering they had witnessed, they were not reluctant 
toleave an abode over which a fate seemed to hang; 
and never afterwards referred to the circumstances 
of their introduction and visit to the Castle von 
Fernberg, without a feeling of self-gratulation, 
amidst painful remembrances, that they had 
escaped without being involved in the misfortunes 
of its owner. 

Their tour on the Continent finished, the friends 
separated, and for years met not again. But they 
kept up an uninterrupted correspondence, The 


following is an extract of a letter from Guise- : 


bert, when on a visit at Naples, to his friend Wil- 


ton, then residing in England. 

‘¢ Yesterday I was at the convent San Luca. In 
the procession some days before I recognised one 
of the monks, it was the chaplain of the Castle von 
Fernberg. You start at the name; can you won- 
der that I did on seeing him so unexpectedly? I 
resolved on an interview; that was not easy to be 
had, for the brethren have much to engage them. 
He did not, however, refuse me an hour of his 
time; and knew me at once, notwithstanding that 
time and travel must have wrought many changes 
in me since the day when, an enthusiastic youth, 
I claimed the hospitality of his master’s castle. 
Ah! George! you were right when you said an 
evil destiny watched over that house. It has 
closed upon them! But let me tell you what I 
have heard with such deep and awful interest. 

“The castle is a heap of ruins! The noble 
house of Fernberg is nearly extinct. Its last repre- 
sentative is a wanderer in foreign lands—a prey to 
ever-galling remorse—and doubtless doomed to an 
early grave! Seldom have my feelings been so 
harrowed as in listening to the recital. But I will 
give it briefly to you, as I heard it from the lips of 
the reverend narrator. 

‘Two years after we left the castle, the robbers 
who at that time infested that region, returned to 
it, and it was generally supposed established their 
hiding place in the recesses of the mountains. Os- 
mar was active in seeking them, but had no suc- 
cess, One night the Baron, being awakened by 
fancying he heard a noise in the room beneath 


him, rose and dressing himself silently, went down | 


into the hall. 
to his apartment, but unable to rest, quitted it once 
more, and as he descended the staircase, saw dis- 
tinetly a light gleaming through the keyhole of the 
toom where he had before heard the noise. It was 
astrong room, of which he and his confidential 
servant alone kept the key, and contained his 
armour and weapons, with some valuable pa- 
pers. Surprised that any person should be there, 
he cautiously awakened Osmar and several of the 
servants, and they laid wait at the door. Ina few 
moments it was softly unlocked, and Daniel came 
forth. He was seized, and in the agony of his 
terror, confessed everything. He had been se- 


All was dark and still: he returned | 


cretly in the service of his young master Car}; was 
privy to his desertion from the army, and his ex- 
ploits at the head of his band. Carl was in 
command of the robbers then lurking among the 
mountains. Daniel had aided Sybil in her flight; 
had conveyed to her the letter summoning her to 
join her husband; had unlocked the doors for her, 
and conducted her beyond the gates. And he was 
the Baron’s own servant, and had assisted most 
warmly in the search! They demanded of him 
the secret of Carl’s retreat; he besought them not 
to compel him to betray his master; and the Baron, 
agitated by contending feelings promised to release 
him, provided he would restore Sybil to them. 
This he engaged to do; and choosing a time when he 
knew the outlaws were to be abroad on one of their 
expeditions, conducted the Baron’s servants, headed 
by Osmar, to the cave where Sybii ;.:. :.ed the hours 
of her lord’s absence. Her capture wus the signal 
for his release; he hastened to give warning to the 
robber chief, and save his own life by flight. 

“Wilton! imagine the meeting between the 
uncle and niece! She was allowed the liberty of 
the castle, but not permitted to leave it. The 
police were informed of the retreat of the robbers; 
they would be speedily compelled to leave the 
country, and the Baron relieved from the anguish 
of knowing his outcast son so near him, while 
Sybil, repentant, might console his old age. But 
it fell out exactly as might have been expected. 
The second night after Sybil’s capture, the robbers 
assaulted the castle. They were successful in ef- 
fecting an entrance; their numbers overpowered 
resistance; but they were forbidden strictly to 
touch aught of plunder. The chief came but for 
his bride! It needs another pen than mine, 
George, to describe the catastrophe! The robber 
chief, hastening away with Sybil, encountered tho 
Baron in the great hall; the Baron drew his sword 
and rushed upon him, not knowing, in the confu- 
sion, who was his adversary. Sybil, with a piercing 
shriek, and crying, ‘It is Carl! my husband!’ threw 
herself between them. The Baron staggered back- 
ward as he recognised his son. Osmar rushed into 
the hall at that moment, and, seeing his father in 
danger, fired upon his enemy. The ball pierced 
the heart of the robber chief; he fell; Sybil sank 
insensible beside him! Oh! Wilton! is not this a 
tragedy of horrors? 

“The Baron did not long survive this dreadful 
scene. The chaplain remained with him till his 
death, then came to Naples. Sybil has never re- 
covered her reason. She is now living in a con- 
vent in Germany. The chaplain visited her before 
his departure. Her madness is gentle; a quict 
melancholy; none of the awful remembrances of 
her husband’s death remain with her. But she is 
ripening for the grave; her health fails day by day. 
Let us hope, George, that she may die without 
feeling again the terrible shock she has undergone! 

“Qsmar entered the army after his father’s 
death. He never claimed any portion of the pos- 
sessions that were his by right. The estates will 
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probably be sold, as the Baron’s affairs had long 
been in an embarrassed condition. I have seen 
young Fernberg’s name mentioned with distinc- 
tion in some foreign papers. Osmar may achieve 
military renown; but the fearful thought that his 
hand put an end, though ignorantly, to a brother’s 
life, can never cease to haunthim. How much he 
is to be pitied! Have the fables of ancient tragedy 
aught to rival such misfortunes as his?” 


My guide added many stories of the superstition 


of the peasantry in the neighbourhood. It is not 
necessary to repeat them; but I did not wonder 
that the ignorant should frame legends of the mar- 
vellous in such a locality. J could not help par- 
taking their awe in some degree. What a lesson 
upon the instability of human things might be 
read in this tale of the downfall of a noble house! 
What a lesson upon the terrible nature of crime, 
which thus involved so many innocent victims in 
destruction! 
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THE IMMIGRANT. 


BY JOSEVii SiLL. 


Turis continent of North America seems to be 
the home of the world. Strangers from all parts 
of the old continent hasten hither asa refuge from 
poverty, oppression, and various other evils inci- 
dent to thickly settled communities; and hope to 
lay the foundation for themselves and their poster- 
ity, of a well earned and honourable independency 
in this western hemisphere. People of all kinds, 
characters, and habits, come here with the fondest 
and most glowing anticipations of future happi- 
ness; and many of them think that it is only ne- 
cessary to land upon these shores to insure instant 
comfort and abundance. The rich and the poor, the 
virtuous and the vicious, the learned and the igno- 
rant, indulge almost equally in the wildest visions 
of terrestrial good to be found in these regions, 
which time and experience only can wholly eradi- 
cate. ‘They think this country is cither something 
like the famous Arcadia of the pocts, where every- 
thing combined to gratify the senses, and charm 
the mind; or like the more modern region of the 
navigators, the splendid «Et Dorado,” where the 
precious metals lay scattered about in rich profu- 
sion, ready to be picked up. ° 

The experience of the old settlers bears witness 
that this is nearly all delusion; that they found 
neither necessaries nor luxuries ready supplied to 
their desires; but that here, as well as in the coun- 
tries which they had left, they experienced the 
same universal law, that a man’s sustenance must 
be supplied by the labour of his hands, and the 
sweat of his brow. They found indeed that they 
had come into the possession of a goodly heritage, 
where the Jand gave forth abundant increase, and 
where they could sit down quietly when the labour 
of the day was over, “under their own vine and 
fig tree, with none to molest or make them afraid.” 
And the same law still governs us in these later 
times, when the face of civilization has been spread 
far and wide over this vast northern continent, and 
the hum of millions now rises upwards from the ci- 
ties and villages and settlements of this new world. 
Every one finds, when he comes here, that it is 
necessary to put his hand to the plough, and carn 
his bread by the same indomitable industry that 
was imperative upon him in the old country; and 
that no hope need be indulged of arriving at com- 
fort or affluence without the greatest economy, and 
the hardest work. 

With these introductory remarks, we purpose 
now to trace the simple annals of one of those im- 
migrants who came hither in hope of hettering his 
condition in life. It is an unvarnished tale, and 


will probably express the history of thousands who 
have sought an asylum in the United States. 

In the northern part of England, in the county 
of Cumberland, where that mountainous district is 
intersected by one of its peaceful and luxuriant 
valleys, dwelt a substantial farmer called Robert 
Graham, who had a good-tempered, robust dame, 
and three children, two sons, and a daughter. 
Mary was the eldest child, and was just ripening 
into womanhood when the period of this tale com- 
mences. The boys were two and three years 
younger, and were able to give occasional help in 
the labours of the farm, when the seasons of har- 
vesting required their assistance, or the aid of 
many hands was requisite; but they were never 
called upon except when very urgently needed, 
because the farmer desired to afford them time 
enough to improve their minds at school, and he 
more proficient in a good practical education. He 
was quite aware of his own deficiency in that 
respect, and wise enough to perceive the great 
benefits that might accrue to them from a more 
enlarged knowledge. His parental feelings were 
properly directed in this instance; but it will be 
seen that his ideas upon this subject were not very 
consistent, and that he could ridicule the claims of 
education whenever his passions were excited. 

He had a farm servant, whose name was Edward 
Foster, who was left an orphan at an early age, 
and who was indented to him hy the parish offi- 
cers for the regular period. Edward had ful- 
filled his engagement satisfactorily, and was now 
nearly two years beyond his majority, but was 
still hired on the farm at very good wages. He 
had become’ attached to the farm and to the 
family, and being of a cheerful, contented dis- 
position, and willing to do a kind service to any 
of them, had become a general favourite. Agree- 
ably to his indentures he had reccived the rudi- 
ments of an English education in the village 
school near the farm, at various intervals of lei- 
sure, mostly during winter; and being of an in- 
quiring mind he was always ready to add to his 
stock of information. With Thomas and James 
he would sit down to read in the long winter 
evenings, and when called upon would hear them 
recite their lessons, and listen to their details of 
school exercises with pleasure and profit. He im- | 
proved himself greatly in this way, and was 
always glad of an opportunity to attend upon 
them while they were thus employed. Edward 
was quite aware that Mary was still better in- 
formed than any of them, and was very glad to 
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listen to her whenever she corrected them and set 
thein right, which she always did in the gentlest 
manner. Mary was often asked by the old people 
tu read to them aloud, which she complied with 
most willingly. Her voice was distinct and musi- 
cal, and she read with fluency and effect. Some- 
times she would select passages from scripture, 
such as Joseph and his brethren, the departure of 
the Iszuelites from Egypt, Boaz and Ruth, or 
the Psalms of David; but more frequently etill 
from the gospels of the Saviour, when she would 
dwell with fervour on the sermon on the mount, 
on his intercourse with Mary and Martha and 
their brother Lazarus, and on those beautiful and 
allectionate discourses with his disciples which he 
held immediately before his death. Sometimes 
she would read portions of English history, par- 
ticularly those parts which related to the border 
wars, and recite some of those quaint but heart- 
stirring ballads which are sc truly descriptive of 
border incidents and manners; at other times she 
would select a chapter or two from American his- 
tory, which was then attracting much attention, 
even throughout that secluded region; and would 
thus vary her quotations from evening to evening, 
so as to keep up a pleasant excitement, while she 
was imparting valuable instruction to the minds of 
her hearers. It was pleasant to observe that little 
group, in that lonely but comfortable farm-house, 
thus hanging delightedly upon the words of that 
young interesting girl, while the mother looked at 
her, over her spectacles, with a proud but swim- 
ming eye, and the old farmer inwardly thought 
that there was no other daughter like her. 

‘There were other persons too who thought Mary 
a very superior person, and among them young 
farmer Ashton, who had shown an evident par- 
tiality to her. He was a good-looking fellow, and 
had a farm of his own hard by, quite as valuable 
as “the Grange;” but although young Ashton had 
the good wishes of the old folks, he did not scem 
to make much impression upon Mary, who re- 
garded him merely as an acquaintance, and never 
encouraged him to a great degree of intimacy. 
Mary did not appear anxious to cultivate any new 
friends, for she was so contented within her own 
homestead that she did not care to go much beyond 
it, and her parents were so fond of her that they 
did not press her much to extend her ucquaint- 
ance. There was a neat garden attached to the 
farm-house, which Mary delighted to kecp in order, 
and to cultivate. She had acquired some little 
taste for the culture of flowers and plants when 
she was upon a visit to a neighbouring florist’s, and 
she had added to her information upon this sub- 
ject by reading and study. She was therefore very 
fond of her little garden, and was in it early and 
late, but still without interfering with her houso- 
hold duties. She had very often need of some help 
in the most laborious parts of its culture, and as 
Edward was alsays willing to give his assistance 
she frequently called upon him to aid her in her 
work, Mary was never so carly in the garden, but 


that Edward was within call, and frequently within 
sight, and would jump to do her a service. Some- 
times it would happen that the farmer would have 
to call loudly and repeatedly for Edward, to go to 
the field and attend to the plough, before Edward 
heard him, so deeply was he engrossed in the 
weeding or digging of the garden, or in planting 
seeds or slips which Mary was handing to him. 
Mary had heard her father scold Edward, with 
rather harsh words, upon several occasions, for his 
laziness, a3 he called it, while he had been waiting 
upon her; and she determined to avoid asking him 
into the garden again. But she would frequently 
forget her resolve, and be astonished at herself that 
she could have exposed him. again to rude treat- 
ment on her account. Edward was, however, so 
very desirous of learning all about flowers and 
plants, that she could not refuse to give him some 
information about them; and when he brought 
from the field an early primrose, or a cowslip, 
or a sweetbriar rose, or a wild honeysuckle, and 
asked her kindly to tell him something about their 
order and their classification, she thought it would 
be rudeness to discourage him. He was so willing 
to oblige her that it would have been uncivil to 
withhold any kindness from him when he sought 
it with so much respect—Edward was, therefore, 
more than ever in the garden, and more attentive 
every day to the wishes of Mary. If she wanted 
anything from the village he would set off, if pos- 
sible, directly, to get it for her; and whenever she 
would ride on horseback to church on a Sunday, 
he was sure to have the horse in the neatest trim, 
and would hold the reins, and help her to mount, 
and pay her many kind civilities, which she was 
glad to perceive, and to recognise. It often hap- 
pened on her return that-she found a freshly culled 
bouquet of flowers placed upon the window of the 
best room, where she was accustomed to sit, but 
on looking round to ascertain who could have put 
them there she generally missed Edward, or if he 
was present he was always looking another way. 
It began to appear therefore to Mary that Edward 
was a very modest, deserving youth; and a sigh 
would sometimes escapo as she pondered upon 
the future. Edward was a hearty handsome young 
man, and contrasted very favourably with the sur- 
rounding country lads; indeed it was often re- 
marked that the young girls in the neighbourhood 
seemed to put on their most comely smiles when- 
ever he approached, and in case of any games or 
dances happening at harvest home, or during the 
Christmas holidays, he was sure to meet with 
plenty of partners. But still Edward seemed hap- 
pier at the farm than anywhere else, and rarely 
stirred away from it except he was sent by farmer 
Graham to the neighbouring market, or to attend 
some annual fair, with the produce of the farm. 
Upon one of these latter occasions he bought a 
pretty little locket which was attached to a braided 
chain; and when he joined Mary in the garden on 
the next morning, and just before he was sum- 
moned hastily away by the farmer, he presented 
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the locket to Mary with a trembling hand and a 
suffused cheek, and begged her acceptance of it, 
and before he could perceive her manner, or hear 
her reply, he hastened away to attend to his duties 
in the field. On the next morning, however, he 
perceived with plensure that the locket was sus- 
pended from her neck, although he thought 
there was more restraint than usual in her beha- 
viour. Neither of them spoke about it, and both 
seemed relieved when the time came for him to go 
to his daily work. Soon after this meeting the old 
dame perceived, while Mary was busied in her 
household duties, that she hnd got something new 
around her neck, and asked her what it was, when 
Mary replied, with some confusion of manner, that 
it was only a locket. 

« And has farmer Ashton given it to thee, child?” 
inquired the dame. 

‘No, mother,” replied Mary, “it was not the 
farmer.” 

“Not the farmer! well, child, who is this sweet- 
heart of thine that has given it to thee? I declare 
it is very pretty, and real gold, I believe; who is it, 
daughter Mary?” 

“Oh, mother, it is from no sweetheart, it is only 
a little present from Edward.” 

“ What! Edward our lad! well, it must have cost 
a heap of money, and have taken several weeks 
wages of his, I reckon.” 

And this led the old dame to thinking, which 
brought to her recollection many little incidents 
connected with Mary and Edward, that awoke 
now a different train of reflections. She concluded 
therefore that she would make further observations 
before she communicated her suspicions to the 
farmer. And it was not long before a mother’s 
discernment discovered that there was a deeply 
seated attachment between these young people, 
although she could not determine whether any real 
declaration had taken place. This discovery trou- 
bled her very much, because she feared the far- 
mer’s temper would break out when he found that 
the pride of his heart was going to throw herself 
away on a farmer’s boy. 

Now it happened, that about this period farmer 
Ashton began to renew his suit to Mary, with 
more earnestness than ever, and made her offers of 
many presents, which she always refused to ac- 
cept. He came over very often to the Grange, 
dressed in his best suit; was in the habit of saying 
many complimentary things to her in presence of 
her parents, for he sought in vain for private inter- 
views with her, and represented his farm to be in 
such a thriving condition, and his homestead so 
comfortable, that he made quite a favourable im- 
pression upon farmer Graham, who encouraged 
him to renew his visits, and always received him 
in a friendly manner. His frequent visitations, 
however, did not seem to be very influential upon 
her for whom they were intended; she always re- 
ceived his flattering speeches with a constrained 
manner, as if they were not agreeable. After one 
of these visits, while the old farmer sauntered along 


with young Ashton towards the stable, where he 
had put up his horse, the conversation turned upon 
Mary, when farmer Graham put the question to his 
' guest,— : 

:  & Well, lad, how dost thou get along with thy 
' courtship? how does daughter Mary seem to like 
thee?” 

When Ashton replied frankly, “That he loved 
her more and more every day; but that he was 
afraid she was averse to him, as she gave him no 
encouragement, and treated him often with cold- 
ness; in fact, that he began to think she must like 
somebody else.” 

At this farmer Graham began to smile, and said, 
“T sce thou art like all young lovers, afraid of thy 
own shadow; but pluck up courage, man, and don't 
show the white feather.” 

His horse was soon after brought out by Ed- 
ward, who had overheard all that had been said, 
and whose heart sank within him at the thought 
of what might happen. The young farmer rode 
away with feelings scarcely less painful than Ed- 
ward’s; but he was of a sanguine temper, and as 
he galloped homewards, he seemed to enjoy the 
lightning speed with which he dashed over the 
road. 

After the farmer and his wife were about to re- 
tire to rest that night, they began to talk, and to 
review the conduct of young Ashton and Mary; 
when the farmer happened to mention Ashton’s 
fear that Mary liked somebody else, which he 
treated with some levity. The old dame thought 
this a fit opportunity to tell him what she had ob- 
served, and that Ashton’s fear was not groundless. 

“What dost tell me!” said farmer Graham; 
} «dost thou mean to say that our Mary likes Ed- 

ward Foster better than young Ashton? I[f I thought 

that I would soon put an end to his stay at the 
farm: it's all nonsense—thou art mistaken —Mary 
would never bemean herself in that way; she has 
too much sense." And sohe silenced the old dame 
by his passionate words; but their sleep was dis- 
turbed by the thoughts which passed through their 
minds, and they arose in the morning little re- 
freshed, and with more care than they had felt for 

a long time. 

Mary was in the garden as usual early in the 
morning, and Edward was by her side, just hand- 
ing her a simple bouquet, accompanied by some 
words which were evidently pleasing to her, as 
they brought a blush to her cheek, when farmer 
Graham rushed into the garden with passion in 
his looks, and ordered Edward “to leave the place, 
and mind his own business, and not to saunter 
away his time, and insult Ais daughter by his im- 
pertinent behaviour.” 

The young people started back at this rude salu- 
tation, and Edward's blood boiled to be thus spoken 
to before her; but he restrained his feelings, and 
went his way. The farmer, much as he loved his 
daughter, gave vent to many harsh expressions, 
and called her an undutiful baggage for neglecting 

« @ good offer from a man well to do in the world, 
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and encouraging a fellow that was little better 
than a pauper. 

«Get thee into the house,” said he, “and I’ll 
show the ungratcful rascal what he has to expect. 
Yl make him pack up his duds, and seck other 
quarters; he shall not stay here to disgrace me, or 
those that belong to me.” 

Mary was sadly dismayed at this passionate 
speech of her father’s, but she felt it to be her duty 
to say a word or two in vindication of Edward. 

« Father,” said she, “do not injure him; he has 
never offended me, or done anything to cause me 
to think unkindly of him.” 

But the old farmer would not listen to her, and 
commanded her instantly to be gone. He then went 
into the fields and sought out Edward, who was 
busy at his work, although his heart was nigh to 
bursting. He commenced at once by charging the 
lad with ingratitude, with trying to ruin his child, 
and attempting to poison her mind against the 
honourable proffers of marriage made by young 
Ashton; and would scarcely allow Edward to say 
one word in explanation or defence, until he had 
told him that he must leave the farm at once, and 
seck his fortune elsewhere. Edward heard him pa- 
tiently until he had done, and then said, “ Farmer 
Graham, I have long expected this, and am there- 
fore somewhat prepared for it. It is true that I 
have loved your daughter for a long time—TI could 
not be near her, and not love her; but I have tried 
to disguise it even from her, and have never uttered 
a word of my love. I have felt proud of it, and have 
endeavoured to make myself worthy of her esteem 
by improving my mind, and adding to the little 
education I have received through your means.” 

He was here interrupted by the farmer, who 
tauntingly said, “Thou hast had too much school- 
ing; thy education, as thou calls it, has made thee 
too pert, and boldened thee too much: thou art too 
fine for me, so get thee away as soon as can be.” 

“Ido not wish to stay,” replied Edward, “as I 
feel that Iam unworthy of so great a boon. I have 
been thinking for a long time of leaving this part 
of the country, perhaps this part of the world, and 
the time has now arrived: I am ready to go.” 

It was soon known to all the house that Edward 
was about to leave the farm, and every one within 
it, except the farmer himself, was grieved on ac- 
count of it. Poor Mary wept bitterly at the thought 
of parting with one who had ever been so gentle 
and attentive to her; and as she examined her heart 
she felt that he had indeed become very dear to her, 
and that the feeling was reciprocal. 

Thomas and James felt quite beside themselves 
when they heard it, and besought the old dame 
to persuade their father to induce him to stay. 
« Why,” said they, « who will keep the farm in or- 
der if he goes away? Edward’s the best hand at 
the plough in all this part of the country, and father 
will never get another like him. Why the horses 
follow him about like pet dogs, and everybody says 
that he is worth double wages.” But the dame knew 
her husband’s temper too well to attempt any such 


: task, and she thought it best to allow things to 


take their course. She was not however less sorry 
than the reat that the poor lad was obliged to 


; leave them thus suddenly, and she went to work 
- immediately to get such things ready for him as 


she knew would be useful wherever he went. Her 


: two sons warmly seconded her movements, and 


they each contributed a sum of money from their 
little store to replenish his purse. Edward had 
saved a sufficient sum to keep him for several 
months, and he had an inward conviction that he 
would always be able to provide for himself a de- 
cent and honourable maintenance. He was re- 
solved therefore to leave the farm on the following 
morning; and when he communicated his intention 
to the old dame, who heard his resolution with 
real sorrow, he asked her to allow him a brief in- 
terview with Mary, as it might probably be the last 
he would enjoy as long as he lived. She could 
not refuse his request, and soon after, she took an 
opportunity to leave them together. Edward took 
hold of Mary’s hand, and said that “as he was 
now about to leave his old home, and her society, 
he thought it due to her to say, that he was sorry 
he had caused her one moment’s pain on his ac- 
count; that he had loved her devotedly for a long 
period, though he had felt that it was a hopeless 
attachment. He was always aware that she was 
superior to him in station and in mind, and that 
he had done wrong, perhaps, to cherish a passion 
which might never be returned, but that it was ac- 
companied with so much true pleasure, that he 
could not deny himself the indulgence of it, He 
would always continue to love her, wherever his 
fortunes might be cast; and would endeavour to 
make himself worthy of her continued esteem, if 
he could not hope for a return of her affection. It 
was his intention to embark for the United States 
of America, where he was told, an honest indus- 
trious man might in time raise himself to a respect- 
able rank in life; and should he ever be fortunate 
enough to earn for himself a competent livelihood, 
he would consider it happiness indeed ifshe would 
consent to share it with him. But he did not seek 
any pledge from her—he would not ask her to dis- 
card more advantageous offers. His love would be 
ever abiding, and should be his support while he 
continued to exist.” As these words fell from him 
in interrupted sentences Mary sobbed convulsively, 
and was at last compelled to seck support on his 
shoulder. She did not say much in words, but 
her feelings shone through her swimming eyes and 
choking utterance, and he was assured that he was 
loved in return. A few minutes—oh how ficeting 
they were! were passed in sweet and sorrowful 
communings, and as they were about to part, 
Edward pressed his lips upon her forehead, and 
bade her farewell! 

There was little repose that night in the Grange 
farm, and almost every eye was wakeful when the 
morning dawned. Edward purposed to glide away 
unseen at the earliest light, and was the first afoot: 
he lingered around the house for a moment or two 
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while bis eye sought the little casement of the room 
where Mary slept, and breathing a heartfelt prayer 
for her present and future happiness, he slowly left 
the farm, the beloved scene of his youthful joys 
and sorrows. It was a spring morning, and the 
dew was heavy on the grass, and the lark’s note 
was clearly heard from the highest heavens, as he 
pursued his solitary way, dispirited, and heavy- 
hearted; but while he was just passing the furthest 
verge of the farm, he heard a quick footstep behind 
him, and soon beheld James, at his topmost speed, 
running towards him; he stopped until the boy 
came up, and James faltered out, “O! Edward, 
why did you make such haste? you might have 
stopped to say good-bye to us; here is something 
for you, but you must not look at it now.” 

The boy then shook Edward’s hand very heatti- 
ly, and bade him farewell with tears in his eyes. 
Edward again hurried away, and soon after broke 
open the little packet, which contained a small 
lock of hair with the words “God bless you,” 
written in Mary’s characters. This was a balm 
to his sorrows which he had little expected, and 
he could well have said in the words of the great 
poct, 


“ How well my comfort is revived by this.”” 


He met with no further interruption to his journey, 
but travelled onwards until he fell in with a stage- 
coach which was going to Liverpool, in which he 
was soon transported to that great commercial 
mart, where he engaged a passage in a ship bound 
to Philadelphia, to sail in two or three days. His 
mind was il! at ease, and the thought of Mary as 
the wife of another pressed heavily upon him; but 
he called up his firmest resolves, and said te him- 
self, “If I remain at home, I shall never earn 
enough to maintain her; but abroad I may in time 
become an honourable citizen of a free country, 
and have a decent competency: I will trust to Pro- 
vidence.” With these high and manly thoughts 
he bade adieu to his native country, and was soon 
gliding over the surface of the great deep, amidst 
a crowd of his own countrymen and countrywo- 
men, none of whom he knew; yet he soon made 
himself known and esteemed, and before the long 
voyage was over, he had gained many friends. 


CHAPTER It. 


We do not purpose to trace the particulars of 
this vovage to America; the incidents of the life at 
sea are generally monotonous and wearisome; 
although it is said that a person’s character is 
soon displayed on shipboard. Every one, if he 
studies his own happiness, should endeavour to 
contribute to that of others, when he finds himself 
placed in the crowded steerage of a ship, or he will 
soon find himself to be an object of general dislike. 
Edward had fortunately learned to yield up his 
own wishes and desires, while he lived at ‘the 


Grange,” and found no difficulty, but a positive 
pleasure, in rendering any assistance in his power 
to those who needed it. He was therefore a ready 
help upon all occasions, and gradually became a 
great favourite to allon board. He would some- 
times give a helping hand to the aged as they went 
tottering about the decks, or lend his ‘arm to some 
of the buxom country lasses, or carry the young 
children about, or offer his assistance to the sailors 
when his strength might be required, In this way 
Edward made himself useful and gradually reco- 
vered his spirits. Among the passengers in the 
ship was a Yorkshire farmer, named William 
Baxter, who had with him a wife and three chil- 
dren, and as they were very decent, well behaved 
people, Edward cultivated their acquaintance. 
Baxter had some little means, and intended sct- 
tling in the state of Ohio, where some of his 
friends had preceded him; and he rather encou- 
raged Edward to accompany them to the settle- 
ment, if he had no other location in view; but 
Edward, although grateful for the offer, hesitated 
about accepting it, until he had some little experi- 
ence of the state of the country. It is said that 
his hesitation was caused partly by an impression 
on his mind, that Jane Baxter, who was a fine 
blooming girl of seventeen, was partial to his 
company; and he was averse to encourage any- 
thing like a preference, as it could not be returned 
on his part. He was too strongly attached to Mary 
to permit any other idea to enter his mind, and too 
fearful of wounding the feelings of another to 
foster any misplaced affection. He therefore de- 
termined to inquire first whether a suitable situa- 
tion could not be obtained in Pennsylvania, and 
in case he was unfortunate in that state, he would 
then seek his friend in Ohio. 

After a six weeks voyage Edward and his friends 
landed in Philadelphia. It was in the month of 
May 1828, when they entered the Delaware Bay; 
and as they sailed up its quiet waters, they were 
delighted and invigorated by the warm and balmy 
breezes that came over the land; every cye was 
stretched over the beautiful landscape, and scarcely 
a house or a bain escaped their notice. The white 
cottages contrasting with the bright green of the 
trees and fields, gave them great pleasure; and the 
smart little vessels, with their trim sails, as they 
shot swiftly past them, were a constant source of 
delight. When they left England the season was 
still wet and chilly, and the atmosphere while they 
were at sea was raw and cold; and now to escaye 
from their narrow and ungenial berths, where they 
were 


“Cribb'd, cabin’d, and confined, 


and be permitted to enjoy a clear, unclouded sky, 
and a summery warmth, was a gratification which 
cannot be adequately described. ‘Those who had 
scarcely left their unwholesome berths, during 
many weeks, were now helped up on deck, and 
rigged out in their best attire, and placed along 
the bulwarks of the vessel, where they could see 
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the flitting scenery of the river, and inhale the 
fresh and wholesome air. A long line of passen- 
gers arranged themselves on each side of the ship, 
and remained there until they arrived within sight 
of the city. If we could have penetrated into the 
thoughts of those strangers, when they first beheld 
the haven where they were bound, we would have 
found much disquietude and anxiety, much sinking 
of the heart, and dread of the future: they were 
now about to realize that they were in a new 
country; among a people who were strangers; 
amidst manners and customs with which they 
were not familiar, and exposed to all the uncer- 
taintics that attend an untried condition. The 
gentle and the timid shrunk back from the ap- 
proaching trial with sighs and tears, while the 
boldest and most manly prepared to enter upon it 
with apprehension and dread. Edward was not 
free from this anxious state of mind, although he 
had prepared himself for the occasion; and while 
he endeavoured to cheer and encourage the Bax- 
ters, he was in need of some consolation himself. 
The first strange thing that attracted their atten- 
tion, when they landed, was the freshness or 
newness of the buildings—they all looked recently 
put up—and the second was the number of co- 
loured men and women they met with in the 
streets. Some of the passengers had never seen a 
coloured female before, and they were special ob- 
jects of attention; but there were many minor 
things that soon drew off their gaze from them, 
and so they kept roaming about for an hour or 
two without any determinate object, save to gratify 
their curicsity. 

As the Baxters intended to start for the West 
in a day or two, Edward agreed to go to the same 
inn, near the wharf, and remain with them until 
they departed. On the next day they got their 
luggage out of the vessel, and Edward accompa- 
nied them to take their places in one of the 
transportation lines to Pittsburg; where soon after 
he bade them adieu, and promised to go and pay 
them a visit in Ohio, if all things went well with 
him. 

He was now left alone in this New World. A 
feeling of utter desolation pressed upon him for a 
moment as he wandered back to his lodgings, 
amidst the hum and bustle of a great city, with 
thousands of people passing and repassing him, 
not one of whom he knew. He had taken the 
precaution to get a certificate of character from the 
clergyman of the parish in which he had lived so 
long; and so much was he respected that he might 
have got @ line from every farmer round about. 
Farmer Graham himself would have cheerfully 
given him testimonials of industry and integrity, 
if he had applied for them; but Edward was, per- 
haps, too proud to ask a favour from him, after the 
indignities he had received. He did not remain 
long idle in the city, but made inquiries of many 
persons he met with, as to the best mode of get- 
ting into employment as a farm servant. Amongst 
others of whom he made inquiry was the inn- 


keeper, at whose house he lodged, who told him 
that he had heard that there was a benevolent 
society of Englishmen in the city, which did much 
to introduce recent comers into good situations, 
and he advised him to find the society out, Ed- 
ward accordingly made inquiry, and was soon 
after directed to a venerable old gentleman, who 
was said to be the president of the society. This 
gentleman was very busily engaged with quanti- 
ties of papers round him, and was holding conver- 
sations with many persons, who seemed to have 
business with him, when Edward called, and he 
was therefore about to withdraw, when the quick 
eye of the old gentleman noticed the movement, 
and he called to him to remain a few minutes, 
when he would be at leisure to speak to him. 
Edward consequently remained in a retired part of 
the room, and looked silently on. He was soon 
attracted to the wonderful activity of mind and 
body that was exhibited by that aged man, who 
was now engaged in talking with a gentleman in 
English, and presently after with another person 
in a foreign language; while all, by their behaviour 
and respectful attention to him seemed to be re- 
ceiving favours of one kind or another; and yet 
this person appeared to be at the extreme of old 
age; his figure was light and attenuated; deep 
wrinkles furrowed his brow, over which a few sil- 
very hairs were thinly scattered; and his checks 
were very thin and sunken; but his deeply seated 
eye was lit up by the fire of youth, and bis mind 
appeared to be quite vigorous. 

In a short time he had despatched his most 
pressing business, when he called the young man, 
and asked “whether he wished to speak to him.” 
Edward told him in a few words, what employ- 
ment he wanted, when the venerable old man in- 
quired if he had brought written testimonials of 
character, ability, &c.; which were immediately 
produced. After looking over the certificate of the 
clergyman, he asked him to leave the document 
for the present, and told him to call in a couple of 
days, during which time he would make some in- 
quiry, and endeavour to find employment for him. 
Edward was then about to retire, when he was 
called back to mention the place where he was to 
be found,-which, as soon as the old gentleman 
heard, he appeared to know very well. 

Edward was greatly relieved in mind since he 
had interested such a very benevolent person to 
procure him employment; yet he continued to 
make personal inquiry in the market houses, and 
at the tavern yards where country people resort; 
and not succeeding in these places, he strolled out 
into the neighbourhood of the city, and made ap- 
plications at the farm-houses and country-seats 
that he met with in his walks. It was a pleasure 
to him to get out among the green fields, and 
varied surface of this beautiful country, and to ex- 
amine the different methods of farming, and the 
different agricultural implements that were made 
use of; he would sometimes stop and gossip a little 
with some of the labourers at work in the fields, 
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and would inquire of them whether employment 
was tasily to be obtained or not. He found the 
people very civil and intelligent, and quite willing 
to give him all the information in their power; but 
none were able to point out any situation, although 
they encouraged him by saying, that “such a lod 
as he was” would not be out of employment long. 
After making fruitless inquiries for two days, 
which somewhat depressed his spirits, he returned 
to his lodgings in the city, late in the evening, 
when he was told that “a reverend looking old 
gentleman” had been there, and asked for him, 
and desired that he should call upon him in the 
morning. Edward knew at once that it must be 
the same person who had shown him so much 
kindness, and he was once more inclined to in- 
dulge hope of being speedily employed. 

Early the next day, he hurried to the place of 
appointment, and again found the aged man im- 
mersed in a multiplicity of affairs. He was not 
long detained, as it seemed that everything had 
been prepared for him, and was addressed as fol- 
lows: 

« Well, my young lad, I think I have found a 
place for you; I have ascertained that my friend 
Mr. Morris wants a young Englishman on his 
farm, and I trust you will please him. His farm 
is ahout six miles off, and I wish you to apply im- 
mediately. Here is a letter, which I have written, 
to introduce you to him. Be steady, and endea- 
vour to satisfy your employer, and you wiil no 
doubt do well.” 

Edward was then dismisced, after having re- 
ceived back his certificate of character, and re- 
turned thanks to the benevolent man who had 
been so active in his behalf. He hastened back to 
his lodgings, and having made inquiry there about 
the direction of the place, he started off at once, de- 
termined to lose no time in delivering the letter to 
Mr. Morris. There was a fine turnpike road 
nearly all the way, which led through a pleasing 
and well cultivated country; and he travelled 
along with a light heart, thinkine of Mary and 
“the Grange,” and connecting them with a distant 
but happy future. The precious lock of hair was 
often pressed to his lips, and the words “God 
bless you,” seemed to give assurance to him that 
happiness was yct in store for him. It did not 
take Edward long to travel those six miles, as he 
was in robust health, and fond of the exercise, 
and incited to speed by the prospect of employ- 
ment. In his way he passed through the large 
village of G—, and soon found out the place, as it 
was called, of Mr. Morris, which lay half a mile to 
the right. The house where he lived was within 
a few rods of the cross road, and was a well built 
stone mansion, with a wide porch in front of it; it 
was in very neat trim, and had every appearance 
of gentility and comfort. A little flower garden, 
with gravelled walks, and smoothly cut grass- 
plats, intervened between the house and the road, 
and seemed to be connected with a larger garden 
beyond it. Edward hesitated to go up to the 


house through the pretty garden in front, and per- 
ceiving a gate further on which led to thé rear of 
it, he entered in that way, and inquired for Mr. 
Morris of a female servant; he was directed to the 
hall, which was very wide and airy, and led right 
through the mansion, where he found the owner 
seated on a settee, enjoying the fresh breeze as it 
passed through the entry. Edward took off his 
hat and presented the letter, which was immedi- 
ately read by Mr. Morris, who, as soon as he per- 
ceived from whom it came, cried out, “Ah! from 
my old friend, Mr. V- 3 still thinking of others, 
I find, still as benevolent and active as ever.” 

Mr. Morris then inquired of Edward from what 
part of England he was, and whether that part was 
tmauch improved; and entering into a free conversa- 
tion with him, he ascertained something of Ed- 
ward’s history, and discovered that he was pretty 
well acquainted with the minutie of farming. In 
a short time terms were proffered and accepted be- 
tween them, and Edward was engaged for a year 
as a serving man upon the farm. He was permitted 
to return to town to remove his luggage, and being 
there, he thought it due from him to inform Mr. 
Vv. of his engagement, and to thank him again 
for his kindness. The venerable old gentleman 
was much pleased to hear of his success, and gave 
Edward some good advice, and told him that he 
would find Mr. Morris an intelligent and liberal 
employer. 

When Edward laid his head on his pillow that 
night at Mr. Morris’s place, he felt deeply grateful 
that he had been so highly favoured, and failed not 
to render thanks to the Almighty for his great care 
of him; nor did he forget to put up a petition for 
that excellent person through whose immediate 
means he had become so happily situated. 

The farm of Mr. Morris consisted of about two 
hundred acres, and had once been well! taken care 
of, but was now rather over worked; it wanted 
nourishing and good management. The head 
farmer, John Thompson, was a thorough going 
man, of a sanguine temperament, and had taxed 
the ground rather too much. Edward saw that it 
had heen greatly impoverished, and what it re- 
quired; and it soon appeared to John Thompson, 
as well as to Mr. Morris, that his views upon the 
subject were just, and worthy to be adopted; but 
these views were drawn from him at various times, 
incidentally, as he was modest in his own estecm, 
and was always afraid of appearing to undervalue 
the opinions or practice of others. He had been 
taught the practice of farming in a region of coun- 
try where it was necessary to cherish and foster 
the land, so that its yield might be equable, to ena- 
ble the farmer to compete with his neighbours, and 
to sustain the enormous load of taxes with which 
it was encumbered; and being brought up in this 
rigid and economical school, he was disposed to 
be careful of every inch of svil, and to supply it, 
from time to time, with its proper nutriment. He 
went to work also with heartiness, and continued 
industry, and never secmed to grow weary with 
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field labour, although the heat of that summer was 
very great, and was very trying upon his English 
constitution. The coloured men of the farm even 
occasionally relaxed from work, but he scemed 
borne up by his fondness for rural employment, 
and hy his secret desire to accomplish the great 
object of his life, the acguirement of a decent com- 
petence, and ability to support her whom he loved 
so dearly. In this way he went through the la- 
bour of the summer, and gained for himself the 
esteem of every body on the “place.” 

We have mentioned that there was a large 
garden attached to the house; and es Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris, and their only child Miss Emma, were 
much attached to floriculture, there was also a spa- 
cious hot-house in one corner of it, which was full 
of the choicest indigenous and exotic plants and 
shrubs, As the autumn advanced, and the air be- 
came chilly during the night, many of these plants 
were removed from the garden where they had re- 
mained during the summer months, and placed 
within the hot-house. Old William Bennett, the 
gardener, had been suffering for some time with 
the fever and ague, and could only direct the move- 
ments, while Edward and Ben, the coloured man, 
were called in from the farm to help in their trans- 
portation. IJe was here introduced into a scene 
which was almost altogether new to him, but 
which was very genial to those tastes of his which 
had some time lain dormant. He remembered the 
exquisite pleasure he had derived from those tran- 
sicut visits to the garden at “the Grange,” and his 
fondness for gardening was increased by the great 
floral display he found within the hot-house. He 
was much gratified when he found old William 
quite competent to tell him the names of every 
flower, tree, vine, or shrub, that was contained 
within its walls, and that he was also well ac- 
quainied with their classical order and arrange- 
ment. It was no sooner apparent to the old gar- 
dencr that the youth was interested in his favourite 
art, than he toak special delight in instructing him 
in the rudiments whenever they were both at lei- 
sure; and as the winter advanced, when the duties 
of the farm became less burthensome, the opportu- 
nities for such instruction were found more and 
more frequently, and Edward became gradually 
initiated into that sweet rural art. 

Mr. Morris was not slow to perceive the young 
man’s growing inclination, and it had been ob- 
served also by Mrs. Morris and Miss Emma, who 
in their frequent visitations to the hot-house, or to 
various parts of the garden, frequently saw him 
weeding or trimming, or training the plants; and 
they would sometimes take advantage of his pre- 
sence to make some alterations, or to have some- 
thing removed, which he always complied with 
very cheerfully. They were quite aware, too, that 
he only employed that portion of his time which 
was not required on the farm, for the indulgence 
of this inclination, and that they were really the 
gainers by his devotion to the garden. In time, 
William discarded the previous habit of employing 


an additional gardener, at those seasons when 
much was to be done to the plants, and with the 
advice and consent of Mr. Morris called in Edward 
as his assistant upon all those occasiuns. 

In the following summer it was remarked by all 
the visitors to the “place,” that the grounds never 
looked in better order, or the flowers and plants in 
finer condition; and this was very gratifying to the 
family, and to old William in particular, whose 
heart was in his vocation; at the same time he was 
not insensible to the valuable aid he had received 
from the young Englishman, whom he seemed to 
cleave to with much respect and aflection, and who 
in return paid him every attention, and helped hin 
whenever he became weak by disease, or was over- 
come by continued exertion. 

At the termination of the first year of Edward's 
service at the “place,” he found that he had saved 
nearly two-thirds of his wages, and was about to 
deposit the amount in a savings bank in the city, 
when he was gratified exceedingly by a liberal gift 
of moncy from Mr. Morris, beyond the amount due 
to him, who accompanied it by various comments 
on his good behaviour and persevering industry, 
hoth on the farm and in the garden; and who pro- 
mised to befriend him as long as he continued to 
deserve it as he had done during the past year. 
Mr. Morris was one of those kind considerate men, 
who think it due to the deserving and industrious 
to encourage them by occasional favours of this 
kind; and that the labours of the working classes 
are sometimes worth more than their mere hire. 
He knew the tendencies of human nature were 
always towards gencrosity and benevolence, and 
that the government of love was always more 
absolute than the government of force. He had 
observed Edward attentively since he had first 
come among them, and knew that he was con- 
scientiously devoted to his duty, and that his pre- 
sence and activity might be depended upon at all 
times, whether the eye of his employer was on him 
or not. He was persuaded that the farm had al- 
ready received considerable benefit since he had 
arrived, although John Thompson took the most 
of the credit upon himself; but Mr. Morris could 
perceive things as well as John Thompson, and had 
seen that the working of the farm had been very 
different, and much superior, to the old system 
practised before Edward came. He was prompted, 
therefore, by a sense of duty, to requite him for his 
services, beyond the actual compact, and he felt 
assured that his liberality would be effectual for 
good. 

The young husbandman felt more than ever 
thankful that he had fallen in with such an em- 
ployer, and was determined to deserve his good 
opinion by a continuance of the same industry 
and zeal which had already secured such com- 
mendation. and reward. His hopes arose as his 
prospects became brighter; and he sighed only to 
think that many years would probably elapse be- 
fore he could save enough to compass his desires; 
that many accidents might happen to himself; 
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that Mary might be obliged to marry young Ash- 
ton, or some other man who had houses and lands 
at his disposal; or that his continued absence 
might gradually, but certainly, wean his image 
froin her mind. ‘Phis last thought was, however, 
not so powerful upon him, because he believed 
that her alfectioa was as deeply rooted as his own; 
but when he reflected upon the persecutions she 
might suffer from Ashton and others, probably 
urged by her father, he felt that he had great 


cause for apprehension, and this troubled him, at 
times, very gricvously. At the end of the year he 
wrote a letter to the clergyman who had given 


. him the certificate, detailing his little history since 
' the time he had left “the Grange,” and setting 
. forth his hopes that his present position in this fa- 
: voured country was only the prelude to still 
. greater prosperity, 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER Ill. 


Five years have flown by since the incidents 
occurred related in the last chapter, and we must 
now transport ourselves once more to that secluded 
farm in the northern part of England. This time 
had not passed over the heads of farmer Graham 
and his family without leaving some records of 
change and trial and sorrow, and the evidences of 
their existence might be perceived in every one of 
its members. ‘The boys had grown up to be men; 
Mary was taller and thinner, and less joyous than 
she had been: the old dame had been called away 
from this state of probation and trouble; and the 
farmer himself had become infirm in body, and 
more morose in mind. But we must take an 
author's privilege, and glance backwards a little. 

After Edward’s departure it became necessary 
that the boys should be taken from school, and 
employed in the labours of the farm, which ar- 
rangement seemed to promise very well for some 
time, while the novelty lasted; but they soon began 
to evince a weariness of toil, and an indisposition 
to work, the effect of which became apparent in 
the lessened amount of the farm produce. They 
had become used to a more sedentary life in their 
school days, and the constant drudgery of farming 
was felt to be comparatively very severe. Their 
father himself endeavoured, by his personal at- 
tendance and active industry to stimulate them to 
work, and so long as he continued with them they 
went on very well, but as soon as he was called 
away on any business they immediately relaxed, 
and little was done until he returned. They 
thought that their father ought to hire a labouring 
man in Edward’s place, and not to compel them 
to do the work of men who were obliged by neces- 
sity to Iabour so hard. Thomas was very fond of 
occasionally joining the village club, to play quoits, 
or cricket, or bowls, which he had been accustomed 
to do while he remained at school; and his incli- 
nation for these exercises was so great that he 
would sometimes join these sports when very im- 
portant work ought to have been attended to on 
the farm, which was the cause of frequent unplea- 
sant collisions with his father. James was more 
willing to labour, but his heath was very delicate, 
and he was unable to do much of the severest part 
of the husbandry, and between them, consequently, 
the farm began to show a corresponding deficiency. 

This was not the only trial that the former ex- 
perienced. He fondly hoped, after he had got rid 


of Edward, that the love spell would soon cease to 
have an influence over his daughter, and that she 
would then agree to have farmer Ashton. He ac- 
cordingly offered every inducement to bring him 
to “the Grange,” and he, nothing loth, was ready 
enough to accept every opportunity to pay Mary 
attention, and to show her that he really loved her. 
It was a sincere passion that the young man che- 
rished, for he saw that she was far superior to any 
of the young women in the neighbourhood, and 
would make an excellent wife. He therefore came 
across to the farm very often, and soon perceiving 
that Mary was much devoted to her parents, and 
was always gratified when any kindness or attention 
was shown to them, he became still more careful 
to please the old farmer. Sometimes, when much 
work was to be done at “the Grange,” he would 
come and give a helping hand, and endeavour to 
promote the interests of those whose alliance he 
sought so eagerly. He was willing to wait until 
time, and a constant show of affection on his part, 
might gradually incline her to look upon him with 
favour; and he flattered himself that such continued 
devotion would finally have the effect he desired. 
He saw that at present he was still indifferent to 
her, although she ever treated him with considera- 
tion and kindness; yet he fondly clung to the idea 
that his time would come. 

Months and months passed on in this way, with- 
out producing any perceptible difference in the 
feelings of these young people. In the mean- 
while, the farm was losing ground, and it soon 
appeared that the produce would not pay the ex- 
penses. This was the first time that “the Grange” 
had ever shown a losing crop for many years, and 
it was a subject of sore vexation to farmer Graham. 
His temper was of course not improved by it, and 
he would often complain in a bitter spirit of the 
idleness and extravagance of his two boys. Such 
harsh language was not calculated to induce im- 
provement in them, but on the contrary it produced 
discontent and repining at what they thought their 
hard condition. The old dame, loving her hus- 
band and her children with almost equal affection, 
would then interfere and endeavour to reconcile 
them to each other, but the farmer was sometimes 
not to be pacified, and would taunt her with the 
foolish notions she had instilled into the heads of 
the children by encouraging so much school learn- 
ing and such like stuff. He would then complain 
too of Mary for not favouring farmer Ashton’s suit, 
and attributed that also to the foolish notions she 
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had received from reading trashy books. At such 
times he was permitted to rail on without any in- 
terference on the part of his wife, hecause she 
knew his character, and that any palliation of hers 
would only add fuel to the fire, But as things 
gradually got worse at “ the Grange,” and the farm- 
er’s temper became still more harsh and unforgiv- 
ing, and his passions more frequently excited, it 
began to appear that the dame had lost her usual 
serenity of mind, and had fallen into a low nervous 
condition that was indicative of great feebleness of 
body. Mary was forever at her mother’s side, and 
did all that a loving child could do to lighten her 
cares, and assuage her sufferings. In talking to- 
gether of the present state of things at the farm, the 
mother would sometimes ask her daughter whether 
her love for her father could not induce her to ac- 
cept farmer Ashton as a husband, « who was an 
honest young man, and worthy of any young wo- 
man’s affection;”’ but the daughter's tears would 
then flow so abundantly, and she would show such 
evident signs of distress that the mother would in- 
stantly forbear, and they would then mingle their 
tears together. 

Not a year from this period her increasing infirm- 
ities, heightened by the still downward movement 
of their little fortunes, brought her to the grave; but 
as she died, she appealed to Mary in broken accents 
to be kind to her father, and take care of him as long 
as he lived. Mary hardly needed the injunction, 
but the last request of her dear lost parent strength- 
ened her resolution, and she prepared herself to be 
tenderly solicitous of his health and comfort. 

A day or two after the interment had taken place, 
the clergyman of the village, the Rev. Mr. Fletcher, 
called upon the family to offer his sympathy and 
consolation; and before he left he mentioned that 
he had lately received pleasant intelligence from 
Edward Foster, who was well satisfied with Ame- 
rica, and had got into an excellent situation as 
a farmer, and assistant gardener. Mary’s heart 
throbbed at the news, but she made no comment. 
James, however, immediately exclaimed, «he was 
glad to hear that Edward was doing well, and for 
his part he would like to go to America too.” 

All this while young Ashton continued to visit 
‘‘ the Grange,” and still cherished hopes that Mary 
would yet yield to his constant and persevering 
attachment. The intimacy between farmer Gra- 
ham and the young man seemed to increase; and 
there were rumours that the latter had advanced 
money to old Graham to enable him to mect his 
losses on the farm, which had been very unfortu- 
nate for the last two or three seasons. Ashton did 
not presume upon this advance of money to push 
his addresses to Mary, for he was really well inten- 
tioned and had a real passion for her without any 
selfish considerations; but the father was stimula- 
ted by the fact of his owing money, and the fear 
of his continued inability to pay it, without sacri- 
ficing his farm, toe renew his intercessions to Mary 
that she would settle, and permit his young friend 
to address her as his intended wife. 


Tt was a hard trial to that young girl to be thus 
entreated, when she could give no assent to the 
proposal; for with her the passion of love had been 
of slow growth, and based upon the best principles 
of human nature, upon industry, integrity, truth, 
and religious faith, which she found all combined 
in Edward, and which were in such sweet accord- 
ance with her own spirit; and being thus incited to 
fix her affections upon an object so worthy of her 
love, she found it altogether vain and impossible to 
think of another in the same way. To the repeated 
entreaties of her father, therefore, and the assiduous 
attentions of young Ashton, she was compelled to 
utter a sorrowful dissent, although in doing so she 
almost brought down a malediction on her head, 
from him who was the author of her being. 

* Why can’t thee marry him, baggage, tell me 
that?” was the question of the farmer. 

*T cannot and ought not to marry any one, dear 
father, whom [ do not love, but I do not wish to 
marry; Iet me live with you, and take care of you, 
and I will be content and happy.” 

«Content to be an old maid! it’s not true; thou 
would have him, I reckon, that’s over the big ocean, 
soon enough if he would ask thee; but thou art 
content to break thy father’s heart, and see him 
taken to a jail, which maybe will soon happen.” 

“ Dear father, do not say so, [ will never marry 
any one without your approbation, and I would 
lay down my life for your comfort and happiness: 
but do not despair—ZJ will work for you, and Tho- 
mas and James will work better than they have 
done, and happier days will come to you, and to 
us all.” 

Such conversations were not unfrequent, and 
after each of them Mary would talk to, and reason 
with her brothers on the necessity of self-exertion, 
and persuade them that they should all join their 
efforts to get the farm out of debt as speedily as 
possible, so that the mind of their father might be 
relieved from trouble. Her earnest appeals to them 
had its effect for a little while, and they would strive 
to emulate the industry of Mary, who was up with 
the lark, working in the dairy, engaged through- 
out the day in the most laborious household duties, 
and busy at night with her knitting or her sewing; 
but their industry was short-lived, and they soon 
fell back again into their old idle ways. 

The misfortunes of the people at « the Grange” 
multiplied every year, some of which arose from 
their own sloth and mismanagement, and some 
from those dispensations of Providence which no 
human foresight or industry could prevent. There 
had been two wet seasons in succession which had, 
in that valley, so deluged the land that the grain 
gave forth no increase. Some of the cattle had 
died, which had to be replaced at a heavy cost. The 
outhouses required considerable repairs; and the 
taxes were more burthensomethanever. Various 
expenses of this sort accumulated at these unhappy 
periods, and it became necessary to mortgage the 
farm to enable the farmer to meet these unprece- 
dented losses. Ashe had borrowed money pre- 
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viously from farmer Ashton, he applied to him fora 
loan upon the property, to the amount of more than 
half its value, which the young man readily ad- 
vanced; and it was the occasion of another appeal 
to his daughter to accede to his wishes, but which 
was as tenderly, but firmly, objected to as before. 

These repeated persecutions, however, connected 
with the accumulating distress, which was gradu- 
ally reducing them to poverty, made adeep impres- 
sion on the mind of Mary, and a growing 
melancholy was observable in the expression of her 
countenance. She did not permit any dissatisfac- 
tion to show itself to her father or brothers, or any 
peevish or intemperate expression to issue from her 
lips—(her temper and disposition were too well 
subdued and regulated for such exhibitions); but 
her spirits began to fail under the trials she en- 
dured, and she was evidently less happy and joyous 
than she once had been. She had cherished hope 
in her bosom until its power was almost deadened. 
No word or intelligence of him she loved had 
reached her for several years, and she began to 
ask herself with acute anxiety, “can he have for- 
gotten me? has Edward met with some other person 
whom he loves better than me?” but while she 
thus questioned herself, she believed that it was 
impossible for him to do wrung, and that sooner 
or later he would be found worthy of the respect and 
love of all. 

As James returned one evening from the neigh- 
bouring village, where he had been sent by his 
father, he ran eagerly into the house, and inquired 
loudly for Mary, saying that he had something for 
her. Mary heard him and was by his side in an 
instant. «“ What is it, James?” she said, while her 
heart almost ceased beating, as the idea flashed into 
her mind that it might be some tidings of Edward. 
« What is it? pray give it to me!” ond as James 
drew from his pocket a letter, she snatched it has- 
tily from his hand, and suddenly withdrew into 
her own room, saying she would quickly return. 


She trembled in every limb, as she passed along; | 
but she was quickly there, and broke open the seal, | 


as fast as her nervous excitement would allow her. 
The letter was indeed from Edward Foster, was 
dated “near Philadelphia, January 1833;” and 


was written as follows: 


«Deranest Many:— 

« Though I have been absent a long while from 
the Grange farm, I have not forgotten it or you. I 
could not forget you, Mary, because your image 
has been with me almost day and night, and your 
parting gift, and your parting words have been 
printed on my heart. God has indeed blessed me, 
Mary, and I think sometimes it is because you 
asked itofhim. I have been cheered up many a 
time, when I have been lonely and sad, by think- 
ing of you, and the many kind words and actions 
you bestowed upon the poor boy, when he was 
working on your father’s farm. How fortunate it 
was for me that yow lived there, and took notice of 
me. If you had not, I might have been much more 


ignorant than I am, and maybe, idle and disposed 
to every vice. You saved me from these evils, and 
induced me to be industrious and anxious to Icarn. 
I feel that I owe all to you; and that my prosperity 
is the result of your kindness. 

“ You know, Mary, what my feelings are towards 
you, but I can only dream of your feelings towards 
me. I have sometimes thought that you loved 
me in return, but I never knew it from your lips, 
and I can only hope that youdo. I feel, however, 
that I can openly tell you now that I have long 
loved you with a true affection, and that it would 
be the greatest happiness to me to make you the 
partner of my heart and fortunes. I have lived in 
great anxicty of mind about you for many years, 
fearing that you might have forgotten one so far 
removed from you, or that you were perhaps given 
to another; but I did not wish to give you pain on 
my account by frequent intimations of my move- 
ments, or interfere in any way with your free plea- 
sure or determination. I have heard, however, from 
time to time, of your situation and prospects, al- 
though you have not perhaps had any intelligence 
of me; and the time has at length arrived when I 
can freely unburthen my heart, and ask you for a 
return of affection. Since I came to America I 
have been very fortunate. I met with friends soon 
after I landed, and in a few days I was employed 
by Mr. Morris on his farm, a few miles from the 
city. I could not have found a better home, for 
Mr. Morris is a gentleman by birth and education, 
and very liberal and considerate to all who are em- 
ployed by him. I was at first engaged asa farm- 
servant, in the same capacity as at “The Grange,” 
but I was ere long employed occasionally by him 
in his large and beautiful garden, where I made 
myself useful as an assistant gardener from the 
knowledge I obtained through you, Mary. The 
poor old gardener who had lived there many years, 
took a liking to me, and instructed me in the cul- 
ture of flowers and plants, which I delighted in, 
chiefly because you were so fond of flowers; and 
as the infirmities of Will Bennett increased, I was 
gtadually more and more employed in this way, 
until the good old man died, when I was placed 
at once in his situation by Mr. Morris, at liberal 
wages, as he considered me quite able to undertake 
the garden, and worthy to be entrusted with it. 
At the same time my services were always given 
to the farm whenever they were required; and as 
John Thompson, the farming man who had ma- 
naged the farm for Mr. Morris for along time, had 
been wishing to go to the Western Country for 
the past year or two, where he thought he could 
do better for his family, and had given him notice 
that he would leave ‘the Place’ last sutumn, Mr. 
Morris was kind enough to make an offer to me to 
take the farm of 200 acres on shares, as it is called 
here, by which arrangement I am to receive one 
half of the produce for the labour I bestow upon 
it. Now, dearest Mary, this kind offer of Mr. 
Morris has almost filled up the measure of my 
hopes, and it depends upon you to complete my 
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happiness, I have saved up a good deal of money 
since I have been in Mr. Morris’s employ, and 
feel that I am now able to support you and your 
futher. 

« Could your father be induced to come here? 
I would make him very, very welcome, and so 
would Mr. Morris, for [ have told him what a 
good practical farmer he is. Your father could at 
once help me to manage the farm, which I now 
have on shares, and could have just as much em- 
ployment as he liked, without any care. I could 
easily find employment too for Thomas and James, 
for even if they were not content to settle in this 
neighbourhood, I could get them plenty of land in 
Ohio, through my friend William Baxter, who 
came over with me to this country, and who wrote 
to me lately, saying that he and his family were 
doing very well, and that they wished I would 
come and settle near them. You see, dear Mary, 
that I am now able to return you some of the good 
that you have so freely bestowed upon me; and I 
hope you will be able to induce your father to for- 
get the anxiety and trouble I once caused him, 
which was, however, not to be avoided on my part, 
and convince him that I not only feel no unkind- 
ness to him, but that I would cheerfully do him 
any service inmy power. Show this letterto him, 
and I pray that he may be so impressed with its 
contents, as to be inclined to agree to my proposal. 
I am sure he would like America, and find plenty 
of friends here: it is the home of the poor industri- 
ous man. He would be considered of more value 
to society here, than he is cven in the beautiful 
Cumberland valley where you now dwell, (which 
I shall ever remember with delight,) and would 
take pleasure, I am persuaded, in the cultivation 
and management of the large and valuable farm 
of Mr. Mortis. 

“I hope he will deeply consider what I have 
said; and that my real situation and prospects may 
be fully confirmed, I have written to the Rev’d Mr, 
Fletcher by this same vessel, with such particulars 
and testimonials as will authenticate my statements 
to you. Let your father scek Mr. Fletcher, and 
talk freely with him on the subject. 

“T have written, dearest Mary, as you will per- 
ceive, with a secret undefined hope that you return 
my affection: if you do, and your father con- 
sents to come out to America with you, I shall 
be blessed indeed; but if you do not, I shall consider 
myself most unfortunate in this the greatest bless- 
ing of my life, and strive to meet it as becomes a 
man who has still many blessings to be thankful for. 

“ From your affectionate friend, 

«“ Eowanp Foster.” 


Mary read and re-read this considerate and loving 
letter, and pressed it often to her heart and lips; and 
she thanked God that Edward was still the same 
honest, devoted young man that she had ever be- 
lieved him to be. This moment fully repaid her 
for all her anxicties, and cares, and feats, and she 
inward'y rejoiced that she was beloved by such an 


excellent person. After she had indulged in a 
happy reverie for some minutes, she began to re- 
flect upon the manner of communicating the intel- 
ligence to her father. She longed, yet feared to do 
it, as she was quite doubtful whether it would be 
grateful to him or not: and while she was consi- 
dering the matter, she heard a gentle tap at her room 
door and the voice of James asking for admittance. 
She told him to come in, when James exclaimed, 
“Well Mary, what's the news? Is it from Edward 
as I guessed?” Mary gave him all the information 
he desired, and when she told him of Edward's 
prosperity, and that he had invited them all to go 
to America, he broke out into many exclamations 
of joy, and said “that he had long desired to go 
out there, and only waited for a fitting opportu- 
nity.” Mary then asked his advice about opening 
the subject to her father, and told James that she 
wished him to read the letter. “Well,” said he, 
“ give me the letter, and I'll hand it to him before 
he goes to bed; maybe he’ll read it ere he goes to 
sleep.” James soon after left the room, telling her 
“to keep up her spirits, like a good girl, and all 
would go well.” Mary endeavoured to be composed, 
but she found it no easy matter. She felt this to 
be the crisis of her fate; the very point on which 
would turn her future happiness or misery; and that 
it was dependent on a being who had been hitherto 
opposed to the connection which was so dear to 
her. That person was her own father; and when 
she remembered the anger he had often displayed 
when even the name of Edward was mentioned, 
she became sick at heart, and almost hopeless of his 
concurrence. But while she felt that his opposi- 
tion to her wishes would be the severest trial which 
she had yet been called upon to endure, she still 
remembered that he was her parent, and that the 
last words of her dear mother were “ that she should 
take care of her father.” In the greatest distress of 
mind, therefore, she sought her pillow that night, 
and prayed that her Almighty Maker might have 
her in his holy keeping, and enable her to acquiesce 
unmurmuringly in whatever he might direct. 
Mary arose in the morning after a restless night, 
almost dreading to meet the eye of her father. She 
was somewhat relieved at not meeting him, but as 
Thomas and James were proceeding to their work, 
she made a sign to James, who came directly to 
her side. She asked him timidly if he had deli- 
vered the letter, to which he gave an assenting re- 
ply, saying “that as his father seemed melancholy 
he merely handed it to him, without making any 
remark.” Mary sighed when James continued, 
“But father perhaps is in a better humour this 
morning, for he was up earlier than common and 


- walked, staff in hand, in the direction of the village. 
. Ido hope he will make up his mind to go to America, 
. for Thomas and I have been talking it over, and he 
: says there is fine hunting and shooting there, and 
: no game laws; and he seems quite as pleased with 


the plan as any of us. If father says anything to 
us on the subject we are going to tell him plainly 


that we could do far better there than here, and 
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that we wish to go. Socheer up, Mary, and don’t 
be down-hearted.” 

That morning seemed to drag heavily along. 
The farmer did not return to his morning meal, 
and every hour between that time and the approach 


to noon appeared to be-doubled in duration. Mary | 


busied herself about household affairs with uncom- 


mon energy, hoping that hard labour would relieve - 
her mind from the deep anxiety that she felt, but - 


it was all in vain. Many a time her eye wandered 
from her work to see whether her father was re- 
turning, and as often was she disappointed. The 
frugal dinner was prepared, and ready to be served. 
The boys were waiting, and were about to partake 


of the repast, supposing he would not return until | 
late in the day, when one of them looked out and | 


saw him walking homewards at some distance. In 


a few minutes afterwards he joined the family group, | 


and sat down with them to the noontide meal. He 
did not say where he had been, and spoke but lit- 
tle: but it was remarked by all that he was not 
gloomy or unkind, although there was the expres- 
sion of great care on his features. After the boys 
had returned again to their duties in the fields, he 
remained for some time in his place, absorbed in 
thought; and then suddenly called Mary to him. 
« Daughter,” said he, «I have been to the village, 
and have spoken with parson Fletcher. He was 
very kind, and asked me to breakfast at the parson- 
age. We had a long talk together about you, 
Mary.” He paused for a little while, and then 
asked: “ would’st thou leave thy old father, and his 
falling fortunes, and go and live with another?” 

Mary looked at him through her tears, and 
taking his hand, which she covered with kisses, 
she cried, “I will never leave you; I will try to 
forget others for you; forgive me, dear father, if I 
ever caused you pain.” 

“Thou wert always tender-hearted, Mary, and 
never offended me but in one thing; but I do not 
complain now. Edward is a good lad, a very good 
lad, and the parson says he is deserving of all the 
success he has met with. He has done well and 
thriven, while I have become poor. Ah! me; 
things have changed, sadly changed, with me. I 
do not Jove the old place as well as I did; every- 
thing seems to go to ruin on it now. I care not 
where I wander, or where I lay down to die. She 
is at rest in the churchyard who made “the Grange” 
seem a happy spot, and I did hope ere long to be 
laid down by her side; but if I cannot be, [ must 
submit. I have read the letter, my child, and can- 
not, and should not, Mr. Fletcher says, oppose your 
wishes, Edward’s conduct has touched my heart, 
and he seems to be worthy of such a daughter as 
thou att. Mary, I will leave England and go with 
thee.” 

Much more was said by both during this inter- 
view, and many tears were shed, which had the 
effect of softening the heart of the old man 
towards his daughter, and towards all mankind. 
In an imperceptible manner the mind of the 
farmer had been gradually prepared to receive 


such an offer as had been generously proposed by 
Edward. A succession of disasters of one kind or 
another had reduced his means so much that he 
could not sustain himself in the same liberal 
manner that he had been accustomed to for the 
greater part of his life; and he began to feel, or to 
imagine that he felt, a loss of consequence or caste 
amongst the surrounding yeomanry of that part of 
the country. His pride was touched on this ac- 
count, and he could hardly bear to think that he 
was less important now than he had always been 
considered in that quiet country valley, where he 
had been born and brought up. This feeling had 
no doubt considerable influence upon him at this 
time, when he was called upon to decide upon 
leaving his native country; and this, united with a 
real desire to promote his daughter’s happiness, 
and the prospect of being considered a citizen of a 
free country, brought about such a happy change 
of mind as we have now described. 

Thomas and James were speedily made ac- 
quainted with their father’s determination, and 
were highly gratified; and through them it soon 
became known to the neighbours around, Farmer 
Ashton was, of course, amongst the earliest who 
heard of it, and he was at once astonished and 
gtieved. He saw that his long cherished affection 
for Mary was rendered hopeless by this sudden act; 
and for a time he indulged in very harsh purposes 
against the family; but his usual good sense and 
better nature soon returned, although he avoided 
all intercourse with the people at “the Grange.” 
He felt that he could not see her, whom he had 
loved so long, with any equanimity of mind, when 
she was already the purposed wife of another, and 
he kept out of their sight. 

Edward had written very fully to the Rev. Mr. 
Fletcher, relative to the arrangements for their 
departure, should farmer Graham and his family 
consent to his proposal, so that they understood at 
once what was necessary to be done. As soon as 
they had determined upon going, the farmer com- 
municated his intention to Mr. Fletcher, and that 
he would probably be ready to depart in about two 
months. As Edward could not leave «the place” 
conveniently, he desired to be informed about what 
time they might be expected, when he would 
be ready at the wharf, with all a lover’s anxiety, 
to meet and welcome them to fis home in the 
New World. Mr. Fletcher therefore wrote to him 
directly with the joyful intelligence; and it would 
be almost hard to say whether the kind clergyman 
in writing, or our youthful friend in receiving the 
letter, enjoyed the greater satisfaction. 

The family at “the Grange” were soon, conse- 
quently, engaged in their preparations for de- 
parture; and amongst the first business that 
claimed the attention of the farmer, was to make 
some arrangement for the sale of the old homestead, 
which he went about with a sorrowful heart. He 
thought it probable that his young friend Ashton, 
who had already advanced a large sum upon it, 
would purchase it at a fair valuation, and he ac- 
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cordingly went to his farm to talk to him about it; 
but Ashton refused to see him, and referred him 
to his attorney in the village, who had his instruc- 
tions on the subject. He turned away with regret, 
thinking it rather unkind to be sent to a third 
person in such a business; but he proceeded at 
once to the village, and saw the attorney. The 
man of law was prompt in his offer, but as it was 
much under its value, the farmer hesitated to ac- 
cept it, and asked for an allowance of time for 
consideration, which was granted. He subse- 
quently offered it to various other persons, and ad- 
vertised it in the city newspapers, but the times 
were dull, and very few offers were made for it. 
None of them exceeded that which had been prof- 
fered to him by the attorney, and he reluctantly 
made up his mind to accept it. By this agree- 
ment he would receive but a small amount of 
money, as the greater part of the value had been 
previously advanced to him; but he owed very 
little, and his stock and crops would bring in a 
considerable sum, which would Jeave him a little 
surplus after paying all his expenses to America, 
The deed for the sale of the farm was to be filled 
up for the first day of April, and possession was to 
be given at that time. 

The intervening period flew by very rapidly, for 
the people at “the Grange” were constantly em- 
ployed in preparation, and nothing cheats time of 
its weariness so thoroughly and satisfactorily as 
plenty of occupation for body and mind. But as 
the time approached when they were to leave their 
old and pleasant abode, where they had passed so 
many happy years, their recent troubles seemed to 
dwindle into insignificance, and they remembered 
particularly their long continued prosperity, and 
the numerous blessings they had enjoyed under its 
roof. On the last day of their abiding at the farm, 
Mary felt deeply sorrowful, and wandered from 
room to room in the old house, as if she could not 
be at rest. Again and again she went mechani- 
cally into her mother’s apartment, and always with 
renewed bursts of grief. Her father too seemed to 
be rooted to the spot, and he scarcely spoke during 
the whole live-long day; while the most profound 
melancholy, which almost amounted to despond- 
ency, was visible in his countenance. In the early 
part of the evening they walked out together, and 
their steps insensibly led them to the retired village 
churchyard, where reposed the remains of her 
whom they had each affectionately loved. They 
stood by the side of her grassy grave while their 
thoughts reanimated her dust, and she appeared to 
them in all her physical and mental lineaments as. 
when she lived and moved among them. They 
beheld her spiritually in heaven, where she was 
enjoying the rewards of a well-spent life, and look- 
ing down with tenderness upon them, while they 
were standing near her last earthly tenement. But 
amidst all their faith that she whom they loved was 
resting in the arms of a merciful God, and that she 
was happy for ever, their tears began to flow, and 
their hearts to sink within them when they remem- 


bered that they would probably never see her grave 
again, and that a wide and stormy ocean would 
separate them for ever from the place where she 
reposed in this beautiful churchyard. ‘They lin- 
gered around it until the night began to set in, and 
then slowly and sorrowfully returned for the last 
time to their own homestead. 

Qn the next day they left “the Grange,” and 
took a respectful leave of the excellent clergyman 
who had indeed been a Christian pastor to them, 
and who assured them that he would always feel 
the liveliest interest in their welfare. A great 
many other friends flocked around them to bid 
them God speed, and many sighs and tears were 
interchanged as the parting hour drew nigh. Ash- 
ton dared not to trust himself with a farewell in- 
terview, but it is said that he privately observed 
the departure of Mary from the farm, and that he 
looked at her “ more in sorrow than in anger.” 

Tn a shott time they arrived safely in Liverpool, 
and bade adieu to their native country in the early 
part of April, in a ship bound to Philadelphia. 


CHAPTER Iv, 


Ovn little history is now nearly told. Edward 
could scarcely restrain his satisfaction and joy 
when he received Mr. Fletcher’s letter, which was 
quickly observed by Mr. Morris and his family, to 
whom he communicated its purport. They all 
complimented him highly upon his approaching 
happiness, and said they would be pleased to wel- 
come the new comers as soon as they arrived. 
Those two months appeared like an age to our 
young lover: he became very studious of the 
weather, and was constantly observing the direc- 
tion of the flying clouds, or the weather vane on 
the top of the barn. Every newspaper was eagerly 
examined to see whether there was any arrival 
from England, and he became quite conversant 
with the shipping list. His visits to the city were 
comparatively frequent, where he would stray along 
the wharves, and linger about, with his eyes 
straining towards the « Point,” until he saw that 
the wind was dead ahead, and no hopes of any ar- 
rival, when he would turn slowly away, and go 
back to his work on the farm. 

But the time came, at length, when the ship 
which contained the precious freight was reported 
below. Edward’s quick eye discovered the an- 
nouncement in a moment, and he immediately 
began to prepare for a visit to town; when Mr. 
Morris, who also observed it, and who happened 


to be close at hand, remarked in a grave tone, © 


“that such and such work ought to be done fo- 


day, and that they must be very brisk and get - 


through it.” 


Edward looked up and saw a smile in the corner 
of his eye, and understood what he meant. In a | 
short time he was prepared for the visit, and hur- 
tied to town with a guick step and a bounding . 


heart. He hardly permitted himself to take his 
eyes from the river for a moment during the day, 
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and began almost to despair about the arrival of 
the ship, when, just before evening, the sails of a 
three-masted vessel were seen rounding the Point, 
and the flowing tide soon brought her to the wharf. 
As soon as she was made fast, he leaped joyously 
upon deck, and instinctively found Mary amidst 
the crowd of passengers, and clasped her with 
transport to his heart. She was scarcely less de- 
lighted, but fortunately “the mask of night’ was 
on her cheek, and her emotions were rather felt 
by him than perceived. After a brief moment of 
delicious joy, they sought out together old farmer 
Graham and the two sons, and mutual expressions 
of pleasure and satisfaction were exchanged be- 
tween them. They almost immediately left the 
vessel, and adjourned to a decent lodging house 
in the neighbourhood, where Edward had pro- 
vided, in expectation of their arrival, a plentiful re- 
past, to which the new comers did ample justice. 
During this delightful meal they had abundant 
time to observe each other, and many congratula- 
tions were passed between the young people upon 
the improvement of each other’s appearance since 
they had last met, upwards of seven years ago. 
Mary had recovered her health during the six 
weeks voyage, and the blush often rose to her 
cheek, as she met Edward’s glance; and a quiet 
joy sparkled in her eye. Edward’s reception of 
her father had been particularly affectionate and 
hearty, which had the double effect of giving the 
old man pleasure, and making him feel quite at 
his ease. His health had also been invigorated by 
the sea air, and he seemed to partake of the plea- 
sure which was so manifestly digplayed. by the 
little circle around him. They remained not long 
in the lodging house, but sauntered out into the 
streets of this beautiful city, where the trees which 
were planted on each side were in full bloom, and 
every place thronged with people enjoying the 
sweet evening air. Edward led them into some of 
the public squares, with which they seemed sur- 
prised and delighted; where he took an opportu- 
nity of separating Mary a short distance from the 
rest, to whisper his delight into her ear, and to re- 
ceive from her an assurance that his devotion and 
love were fully and ardently returned. 

Early the next day, the whole party went out 
to Mr. Morris’s “place,” where they were received 
by Mr. and Mrs. Morris with great kindness; the 
latter inviting Mary to stay with them at the man- 
sion house, until other arrangements were made; 
while farmer Graham and his two sons were com- 
fortably lodged at the farm house, which was oc- 
cupied by Edward. The old man was greatly 
pleased with his reception, and with the fine con- 
dition of the grounds and farm, and soon began to 
think that he had done well to come out to Ame- 
rica. Mr. Morris found out by conversation with 
him that he was an experienced farmer, and ex- 
pressed his pleasure that he had come to settle 
among them, and that he was so soon to be nearly 
connected with Edward, who was a great favourite 
with himself and every one. This conversation 


greatly delighted farmer Graham, who was glad to 
find his intended son-in-law so highly spoken of 
by such a gentleman as Mr. Morris. The mar- 
riage of the young people was appointed for the 
third day after their arrival at “the place,” and the 
time was made peculiarly happy to them by the 
presentation of a beautiful dress to the bride, by 
Mrs. Trueman, who was formerly Miss Emma 
Morris, now residing in the neighbourhood; and 
by the presence of that vencrable and excellent 
Mr. V. »* who had been the happy means of 
introducing Edward to the notice of Mr. Morris, 
as he had been the author and source of perma- 
nent good to multitudes of others. 

We have now traced the vicissitudes of these 
young lovers; have seen the causes that induced 
their immigration to this country; and the happy 
effects that have resulted from conscious integrity 
and persevering industry. Edward and Mary Fos- 
ter exemplified in their married life the same vir- 
tues that they had always endeavoured to realize 
when they were single; and they felt more gra/e- 
ful than joyous that they were now indissolubly 
united together. ‘They lived for many years on 
the same place, gradually acquiring a moderate 
competence, and adding to their blessings a 
healthy and numerous family of children, which 
were the joy and delight of their contented grand- 
father. James continued to live with Edward and 
his father on the farm, and under their watchful su- 
perintendence his health became established, and 
habits of industry confirmed, until he made himself 
a valuable assistant and a skilful agriculturist. 

Thomas was contented for a time in “ the 
place,” but he longed to indulge his roving dispo- 
sition in the west, so Edward gave him a letter to 
his friend William Baxter, who lived near Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, where he shortly went, taking his gun 
along with him. to amuse himself on the way. He 
soon became smitten with pretty Jane Baxter; and 
as the match was agreeable to all parties, they were 
speedily married, and Thomas was settled in a 
country where he could freely enjoy the pleasures 
of the chase, or find plenty of amusement with his 
gun. 

Our immigrants were thus permanently situated 
in the New World, and they became attached to 
its climate, its mode of life, its institutions, and its 
prospects: nor were they useless members of the 
body politic, but added to its resources and charac- 
ter by their industry, their morality, and continued 
prosperity. Such immigrants are always welcome 
to our borders; and we can find few persons 
among us who are better citizens than Edward 
Foster and his connections. 





* It will be hardly necessary to explain to a Philadel- 
phian who is meant by this initial letter. Almost every 
one among us will readily reccgnize the character of that 
well known philanthropist who adorned this community 
during the greater part of a very long life. He lived nearly 
seven years after the period above alluded to in our ficti- 
tious narrative, and waa remarkable, almost to the day of 
his death, for deeds of active benevolence. 
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Do you see that lady whe is just crossing Fifth 
street ?” asked a rather elderly looking gentleman of his 
companion, aa they sat gazing listlessly upon the crowd, 
passing and re-passing up and down Chesnut street. 

« What! that red-haired old maid, uncle, in a dark 
dregs ?” 

« Pshaw, Charles, do not speak in so disrespectful a 
tone of one in whom the very fact of her being an old 


maid is a virtue, and a bright one among many oflfers of : 


pure and radiant lustre.” 

“You know her then, do you? Pray, who i is this 
very virtuous maiden Isdy 1?” 

« Her name is Charlotte Hamilton.” 

« Well, uncle! will you not continue, like an author 
of romance, to tell me her past history?” 

“Tf you wish it, Charles, I will endeavor ti relate a 
short story of the circumstances, which doubtless formed 
the principal reason of her present unmarried condition 
in life.” 

«Miss Hamilton, when I first became acquainted with 
her, was not far from eighteen years of age. She was 
at that time somewhat better looking than at present, 
though never very celebrated for beauty, as the sweet 
and modest expression, which ever graced her pleasant 
features, formed their principal attraction, although each, 
when viewed separate, might have seemed to be almost 
perfect in itself. Yet their arrangement did not exactly 
harmonize, and then her red hair (though in olden time 
such was a favorite hue) did not in the least add to their 
effect. Her figure, you might have observed, is even 
now full and graceful, and was much more elegant in 
her youth. For sweetness of disposition, for intellectual 
capacity, and for purity of soul, however, she was, and 
is now eminently distinguished among those who know 
her; and these worthy qualities, in connection with her 
large fortune, rendered her an object of regard, particu- 
Jarly to the youngsunmarried men of her acquaintance. 

“You smile rather distrustfully at this. Why, Charles, 
although she is now an old maid, I can vouch to the fact 
of at least stz capital offers of marriage, made by different 
worthy young gentlemen, and each proposal pressed upon 
her acceptance with all the ardor of tre and fervent 
passion. But then her heart was not her own, although 
her hand was free, and she hesitated to dispose of the 


one unaccompanied by the first, even while the possessor _ 
of the treasure of her young, pure love was all unworthy : 


of either. Yet such is the nature of woman. Her heart 
is ag true and constant in its affection, when once formed, 
to even the meanest of creatures, as when its devotion is 
reciprocated by the idolatry of a high and noble nature. 

“Still I do not wish to be understood that the envied 
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object of her love was in any manner degraded, in 
the common acceptance of the term, although utterly 
unworthy the possession of such an angel as was, and 
doubtiess is Charlotte Hamilton. To illustrate this fact, 
it is scarcely necessary to state more then that she is a 
pure-hearted and professing Christian, while he was 
utterly reckless of his own principles, and careless of 
her aolicitude and anxiety after the welfare of the im- 
mortal part of one so dear to her as himself; and yet 
he passionately loved her, and she knew it, although 
others might have imagined his affection to be of a more 
| mercenary nature than it really was. 

“But, before I proceed with her story, I will just 
: describe to you a circumstance in relation to my first 
‘acquaintance with her. I attended, one evening, at 
' Dr. B.’s Church, and listened to a lecture of deep and 
| pecoliar interest, The subject was upon the beauties 
of true Christianity, pure and unadorned, as inculcated 
by the doctrines of its divine founder, the meek and 
lowly man of Nazareth. The fearned and reverend 
-doctor likened religion to a young and lovely female— 
beautiful exceedingly, and endowed with every elegant 
attribute which imagination could devise, or fancy por- 
tray. And truly, did she seem a goddess worthy the 
love and adoration of an enlightened and unenthralled 
world. Simple, artless and unassuming, clothed in mo- 
desty as with a garb of light, and shielded by the dove- 
like innocence of her nature from rude assault, for 


4 





‘It is said the lion will turn and flee 

From the maid in the pride of her purity ;' 
she moves along, winning with her smiles the reluctant 
admiration of even those who would oppose her blissful 
progress, and subduing all hearts by her native goodness, 
her artless simplicity, and hy the divina truth and poetic 
beauty of the inspired sentiments she utters in a veice 
of Bolian softness. 

“Who can refuse to worship at such a shrine?’ 
asked the speaker, with thrilling emphasis, as he finished 
his glowing metaphor: ‘and insensate and cold indeed 
must he be!’ I doubt not was the voiceless response 
of every beating heart around, 

“The church was crowded to overflowing, and in the 
press and confusion attendant upon the egress from it, a 
young lady placed her arm within mine, as if innocently 
claiming its protection, while passing through the mass 
then pouring like a flood out of doors. I gave a hasty 
glance at her personal appearance, and then elbowed 
our way with an air of increased importance, into the 
street, where I could but suppose, my voluntary protegee 
would, after thanking my gallaniry, modcatly decline 
all farther escort, even though I might then freely offer 
it. To my increased surprise, however, such did not 
seem her intention, for she still clung as familiarly to 
my arm as if she had been acquainted with me for years, 
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and we proceeded onward. Thus far, amid the throng, 
not a word had been spoken by either of us; but, from 
the modest confidence of her manner, I felt assured that 
sho labored under some mistake relative to the identity 
of her companion, which was soon made apparent, hy 
her addressing me with a title other then my own, and 
inquiring in a voice of plaintive sweetness whether I 
had been pleased with Dr. B.'s discourse. I replied 
quickly that I had been delighted with it; but scarcely 
were my words uttered ere sho aprang from me with an 
exclamation of astonishment, and appeared ready to 
sink to the ground through allright. A few words of 
explanation on both sides, however, pastially re-assured 
her, and aa her real companion (a brother) did not make 
his appearance, she then timidly accepted my attendance 
the remainder of her way homeward, 
~ “Thus commenced my acquaintance with Miss Ham- 
ilton ; and often, very often has that reverend lecturer's 
metaphor been re-called to my mind by the close simi- 
litude of the picture drawn, to the almost angelic nature 
of her disposition and character; and sometimes has the 
Teflection crossed my mind, that even such a maiden 
was in his mind’s eye when he drew that exquisite 


portrait. Nor would aught have been exaggerated, save 


perhaps the plainness of her features; yet even these | 
| believe ; for surely sincerity is more honorable than spe- 


were so beaming with sweetness and intellectual exprea- 


sion, that it required no very great stretch of imagination 


to suppose her actually beautiful. 

‘¢But to proceed with her story. Isaid her heart was 
not her own at the time when so many were eager to 
win it—it had long since been surrendered to one whom 
her careful parents did not favor, because his religious 
and moral principles were in direct opposition to her 
own. It was strange that ono so devoted should fix her 
young heart’s choice upon an infidel, 2 denier of tho 
truth of the religion which was her guide, and a scoffer 
at that very faith in which her pure soul trusted; yet, 
perhaps, she deemed that her bright example and sin- 
cerity might, in time, impress him with a knowledge of 
his error, and bring him, like a strayed lombkin, back 
into the fold of Christ. 

* Hor lover, whose namo I will call Edward Perry, 
ptessed her, with every persuosive argument in his 
power, to join her fate with his, dven in opposition to 
her patents’ wishea; but sho was firm in her filial duty, 
and would only reply to his importunities, that he could 
Not surely be sincere in his desires, but merely wished 
to teat the atrength of her principles, when weighed 
against tho ardor of youthful passion. And then he 
would repronch her with deeming him a fortune-hunter, 
and insincere in his professions. 

“¢Indeed, Edward, you mistako us,’ she anemone 
‘such is not, I am certain, in my dear parents’ thoughts, 
and you sutely know me too well to think that I could 
ao interpret your feelings. My prospect of wealth may 


have at firat attracted your attention; but I have since 
flattered myself with the belief that now it ie not for 
this alone you pursue me. We women, except we are 
blinded through vanity, can easily recognise the truth or 
falsity of our lover's sentiments; though sometimes we 
may be carried away by our own feelings, in spite of 
Teason or judgment.’ 

«Then why do they persist in refusing you to me? 
Ts it because they consider me an unworthy match, or 
that they have some other destiny in view for you.’ .’ 

“¢ Neither, Edward, it is from quite another cause, and 

one which you are not in ignorance of, that they refuse 
you.’ : 
“*¥You mean it is that we differ somewhat in our 
opinions upon a certain subject. But why, Chuzlotte, 
should that influence them or you? You surely ¢annot 
imagine I would prove a less kind and affectionate hus- 
band because of our difference thus?” 

“«No, I cannot say that I do; yet still, how much 
happier would they be, if husband and wife had ever 
feelings, desires, and hopes the same. My parents object 
to you for many reasons, but all originating from this 
one; and I doubt not if this were removed they would. 
be happy in my choice.’ 

_ ¢They do not wish to have me profess what I cannot 


cious hypocrisy.’ 

46¢ No, Edward, such is not our wish. But how easy 
is it for you to believe what is self-evident, far more 0 
than to disbelieve, when it seems to us all, that the 
reality of what you disavow must be continually forcing 


‘itself upon your mind, as you look around and see so 


many of your kind, intelligent and noble as yourself, 
bending, in fullest confidence, a lowly knee at the shrine 
of its truth, and relying upon its saving grace; and when 
you think upon the many proofs of ita divine origin, or 
the miracles it hath wrought, and the wonders it is every 
day working, and the heaven-tlike bleasedness of its peace- 
ful character, how con you doubt—how can you deny 
and smile at the signs held up to warn unbelievers of 
their error? | * 

«<¢But how, Charlotte, can I conivinee myself that 
auch are not founded upon the superstitions of a pust 
age, and supported by the bigotry of this?’ 

‘«¢ And where, Edward, is the foundation of that upon 
which you rely? It has xo foundation! it boasts none! 
It is but an idle and profane phantasy arising from o 
professed disbelief of the civine truths you wil] not com- 
prehend. Oh! Edward, if you would but exert one half 
the will to convince your senses that you do to shield 
their blindness, how soon would the light of our blessed 
gospel become clearly apparent, and you might walk 
therein as in the beams of a meridian sun. Could [ 
prevail upon you to cast aside the prejudices of the 
world, and search the deep fountain of religion with a 
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desire after conviction, I am assured the time must not 
be far distant when its purity would become blissfully 
evident to you, and you could then exchange the uncer- 
tainty and doubt of disbelief for that- of faith and hope 


in a pure and eternal reward. And then we might be [i ° 


happy. ‘There would be no bar to our union—there 
would be no drawback upon our enjoyments, We 
could both of us rejoice in the same gladness—we 
could both partake of the same comforts under affliction 
without despairing—and most of all, in the fulfilment of 
the invaluable trust reposed in us by heaven, we could 
then rear up any offspring in the true knowledge of him 
who is our Creator and King—our Lord and Saviour 
through Jesus Christ his crucified son.’ 

“Tn this manner would she endeavor to reason with 
him upon the subject which formed the bar between 
them, as much for the safety of his sou! as for the end 
it would be likely to attain with regard to their earthly 
happiness; until at length he became fully convinced 
that his only hope of ever winning her rested upon a 
conversion to her principles of faith. And such seemed 
unto him but a mockery of hope, for how could he learn 
to believe that which through life he had been convinced 
was nothing but bigotry and superstition: He could 
not doit. The idea seemed desperate, and he strove for 
a time to resign himself to his fate—but onavailingly, for 
true love is of too powerful and buoyant ‘a nature to 
submit calmly to disappointment, and itever re-acts and 


strives with despair, even when hope is irrevocably fled. ; 
But still Charlotte’s manner toward him was ever the | 


same—cheerful in her assurance of affection; though firm 
in her filial resolution never to wed him without her 
parents’ consent, which she knew would only be given 
upon his reformation. 

‘After a time in this position of affairs Perry resolved 
to leave his native city, and endeavor to wean his heart 
from her, amid the scenes and novelties of some distant 
land, where he would neither see her or hear from her 
—and doubtless, thus deeming he might forget his una- 
vailing passion. 

' His departure had a great effect upon Miss Hamil- 
ton’s feelings, for she felt that he was driven away by 
- wretchedness to seek relief from utter despair. And she 
also grieved deeply for his absence, though she decmed 
it was all ordered for the best, and, therefore, placed 
implicit reliance in this assurance of faith, while she 
strove to bear her sorrow with meek resignation. There 
were still some hopes faintly flickering: vithin her breast, 
that through the goodness of a bountiful Providence a 
change would overtake the blind wilfulness of his stub- 
born heart, and then he would return again to woo her, 
and notin vain, Yet such a hope seemed too blissful 
to be cherished, for she feared his eyes might never be 
opened to a knowledge of their blindness, except through 
the merciful interposition of the God whom he denied. 
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‘Whither was his destination she knew not, or when to 
look for his retum again; for he left her, as well as his 
friends, onexpectedly, and in doubt even as to his meet 
soundness of mind. 

“During the absence of Perry, other suitors came 
| forward and aspired to the honor of her hand, for her 
loveliness and many estimable qualities, rendered her a 
prize worth seeking in the opinion of every one who 
knew her, while her amiable fascinations and sweetness 
of disposition captivated the hearts of all who came 
within the sphere of her attractions. Yet she never 
sought for conquest, but strove ever to avoid giving the 
slightest encouragement to the hopes which her unaf- 
focted: kindness of manner could not help but enkindle, 
And when impelled forward by the strength of their 
passion, her admirers ventured, in spite of discourage- 
ment, to unbosom their feelings and sue for her favor— 
though they were sometimes earnestly seconded by her 
beloved parents, she could not yield her consent, but 
was firm, though kind in her steadfast affection for him 
to whom she had given her true heart fully and irrevo- 
cably. 

Tt was nearly three years afterward, when she heard 
of him for the first time since his departure, and then 
news caine that he was on his return home; and with it 
came also a rumor that he had, during his absence, been. 
awakened to the divine truths of that gospel he hitherto 


| disavowed, and was at length convinced of the errors 


under which he had so long labored. These were glad 
tidings to Charlotte, for she had long mourned him as 
lost to her forever, and they re-animeted the hopes that 
for a time lay dormant within her breast. If he was 
still constant—and she could not doubt it—there existed 
now no obstacle to their union—no impedinient in the 


‘way of their future happiness. How sweet was the 


reflection that bright days were yet in store for her, after 
such a Jong continuance of clouds and darkness! and 
how dear were her anticipations of the blissful com- 
munions they might hereafter enjoy while heart beat 
responsive to heart with the same pure and holy rapture, 
allied to the exquisite thrillings of requited affection. 
Those only who have had their dearest hopes, after lying 
cold and inanimate for years, as if lost and dead, sud- 
denly re-illumined with an unexpected turn of fortune, 
can imagine or realizo the wild excitement which seized 
upon her; she seemed almost beside herself in the ex- 
travagance of her delight as she thought upon the double 
gratification his return would afford her. There was 
ecstasy in the fond anticipation of hearing him, who had 
so often profaned the name of his omnipotent Crestor, 
acknowledge that He, in his divine mercy, bad deigned 
to interpose his grace in behalf of a rebel and outcast, 
and had blessed him with a change of heart. And ag 
he would say this, he might, perchance, also add, in 
those sweet, low tones of passion to which she had often 
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delightedly listened, that ‘now, dearest, the obstacle | 
no more exists which hitherto debarred our union, and 
we can be happy as you wished.” How this great | 
change had been effected with him she heard not; but 
she hoped and did not doubt that it was permanent 
and sincere, for she knew him too well to'deem that he 
could stoop to deceive, even where his dearest desires 
were centered. 

« He came, Charles, but with him came also one who | 
enjoyed the delights which Charlotte had so fondly anti- 
cipated. This was a bitter disappointment to her glow- 
ing hopes, and the fearful revulsion that acted upon 
them nearly blighted the heart that cherished as pure 
and devoted a passion as ever warmed a maiden’s breast. 
He came, and introduced to her with apparent indiffer- 
ence, while his eye could but mark the deep and intense 
thrillings which agitated her, as his wife a fair daughter 
of the aunny south, in which clime he had for so long 
sojourned. His wife! the sound of that word rang in 
her cara as the death knell of all her hopes, but so strong 
was her trust in his love and faith that she could hardly 
believe the evidence of her own senses. Yet she had 
no claim upon his constancy ; he never promised to be 
faithful—-she had never requested him—nor could it 
have been expected he would prove so, for. he had been 
driven forth in degpair of ever obtaining his wishes, as 
he then imagined the obstacle between them was insur- 
mountable. 

** But after the first shock of her cruel disappointment 
was over, she strove calmly with her feelings, and bore 
up against her sorrows. The consolations of her faith 
sustained her, and applied a healing balm to the wounds 
of the heart which ‘ bleeds longest, and but heals to wear 
that which disfigures it’ There etil] was pleasure in 
the knowledge and reflection that he had forsaken the 
ranks of sin and rebellion, and was at length enrolled 
under the banner of the cross; and she felt that the 
prayers she had unremittedly offered at the throne of 
gtaca in his behalf, were not heard unheeded, but blessed 
with triumph. 

“In their subsequent intercourse, however, the indif- 
ference with #hich he at first greeted her melted quickly 
away, and he seemed to regard her as still being very 
dear to him, though they both avoided all appearance 
of auglit save common friendship. But they could not 
deceive each other. Love will betray itself, though the 
midnight darkness of despair may strive to hide it from 
sight—though it may be securely buried in the inmost 
recesa of the heart, still its thriltings will be felt and 
known in every throb of the vital current which issues 
therefrom. Yet there was a confidence on the part of 
Charlotte, from his married state, which did not seem to 
render it necessary for her to shun his society, for she 
felt that she could control her own feelings, and his 
were under a restraint which he could not disregard. 
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‘Why he married when hia heart went ot with his 
hand. was scarcely understood by her, yet such things 
were of too common occurrence to excite in any great 
degree her especial wonder. 

«One evening, not Jong after his return, he called 
upon her when she was alone, and they sat together for 
some time conversing upon subjects of a general nature, 


: wntif Perry, to appearance, casually introduced a reflec 


tion upon their past intimecy. On the instant a change 
seemed to operate simultaneously over both, thoagh with 
different effects upon either. The one wasagitated with 
the trepidation of anxiety and fear, that thoughts might 
be awakened which would prove painful and distressing 
to. themselves; while the other was burning with the fire 
of that passion he had long endeavored to smother; but 
which was now on the point of bursting forth as with the 
power of a volcanic eruption. Each struggied with 
their emotions for a time without speaking, till at length 
Perry suddenly broke the silence by exclaiming, in a 
voice, that betrayed tho deep intensity of his feelings— 
“It is in vain, aye, more than vain, to attempt to stifle 
that flame which will consume me, if atill pent up within 
my bosom. Charlotte, dear Charlotte, do not tarn from 
me; but listen. I have, believe me, striven with my 
utmost powers with the unconquerable passion of my 
heart, but it still burns fiercer than-ever. What can I 
do? Oh! how can I bear up against it?’ ge 
* «¢ Avoid me!’ she replied, with an’ unnetural tone of 
calmness, ‘shun me forever, and pray, Edward, for 
strength from on high t a overcome the evil which 
afflicts you p 

‘¢ Tt is in vain !’ he returned with intense feeling, ‘my 
prayer would not be answered !’ 

“¢You know not that, Edward! but at all events you 
toust shun my presence !? 

“+ How can I do even this? and what will it avail me? 
Have I not tried for three long weary years of wretch-~ 
edness and despair, and unsuccessfally? I may flee 
from your presence; but you are never absent from my 
thoughts, and wherever I wander it is still the same.’ 

Charlotte could make no answer to this impazsioned 
upeech, for she was too powerfully agitated to give utter- 
ance to her thoughts, and he continued—~ 

-“¢ And you are not changed, dear Charlotte! you still 
love me? Is it not so, dearest? and you will yet be 
mine?’ 

“<¢Sir!’ she exclaimed in astonishment, ‘what mean 
you? Remember yourself, Edward Berry! Think upon 
your wife and your position !’ 

«“¢ Wife!’ he returned, forgetting himself in the torrent 
of his passion, ‘ Z have no wife! Who could ever be 
my wife save one? and she is cold and cruel to me. 
Do not mock me, Charlotte !’ 

“For a moment she was speechless with astonish- 
ment, and gazed at him with a vacant stare, while hia 
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glance cowered beneath hers, and the blush of guilt 
burnt deeply over his face, 

«Do not you mock me, sir!’ at length she replied 
with all the stern energy of her nature. 

“éT do not. It is trae what I have rashly betrayed!’ 

«Then who, sir, is she whom you call your wife 1’ 

«She knows not the title !’ 

*Forgivehim Heaven!’ was the scarce audible prayer 
she murmured, while she raised her eyes with an im- 
ploring expression of astonishment toward the sky. 

“Por a few minutes neither spoke, and both seemed 
waiting with painful anxiety, for the other to proceed. 
Charlotte broke the silence. 

“¢ Listen to mo, Perry, for a few moments, and these 
will be the last words I shall ever-say to you upon the 
subject. You have long known how dearly I loved, and 
you have fully understood also the reason why we could 
not be united; and now do you come to me with deceit 
and infamy added to your error, with the hope to win 
me? Insulting, degenerate man! have you no respect 
for one whom you profess so passionately to love? 
Doss thia evince the purity of your affection? Is thts 
the change that has been effected within your heart? 
Degraded man! crouch down, and crave humbly for 
pardon and mercy from Him you have so wickedly 
defied; for it is not me alone you have striven to 
deceive; and may He, in his infinite goodness, forgive 
you. Go, sir, leave me; and know that from hence- 
forth I banish every thought of you from my breast 
forever!’ 

“ He tumed away from before her just anger, awed 
and unable to reply; yet ere he reached the door, sho 
called to him in a voice husky with intense emotion, to 
come back and pray with her for divine mercy. But he 
heeded her not, for his beart was too deeply oppressed 
with shame at her reproaches, and he left her to struggle 
with the deep and painful grief of her soul, which was 
60 powerful as to overcome, for a time, the weakness of 
her physical nature. But she shortly recovered, and is 
now doubtlesa much happier than she would have heen, 
had she married with Edward Perry, or with one whom 
she did not love.” ; 

“And what become of Perry? Is he an old bache- 
lor?” 

“He was struck with remorse by Charlotte’s lest words 
to him, and ultimately became a better man. He married 
her whom he had estranged from the paths of virtue, as 

.“h atonement in part for the sins he had committed; and 
strives now to act a wiser part than that which degraded 
him heretofore. The deceit which he attempted to prac- 
tice upon her whom he loved, overreached itself, for in 
endeavoring to incite regret in her breast at his supposed 
martiage with another, he found himself incapable of 
sustaining the fictitious part he had thought proper to 
enact.” 


cay 
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THE IRISHMAN'S DAUGHTER. 


I well remember when we were children, the 
privilege allowed ue by our parents of going into 
the houses of the poor in our village, to carry 
them little comforts when sick, and show ther 
our kind interest at alltimes. 1n these visits our 
sympathies became very much enlisted for the 
wife of an Irish faborer, She was pale and deli- 
esate, evidently unaccustomed to Jubor, und un- 
used to the hardships of an Irish enbin. Her 
husband telonged tu the better class of his 
people, and his interesting countenance and warn 
heare soon gained him many friends. To Lis 
wife he was ever kind and tender, even when ir- 
toxicated, ax he would sometimes be. He would 
patiently bear her remonstrance and entrenty to 
avoid the fatal cup, and in all the ardor of an 
“Trish heart,” promise amendment. But her sant 
face revealed hidden sorraw. She seeined inne. 
ly and desolate. We often went in tu see her, 
and her cordial welcome, and little returns for 
our childish interest will never be furgetten. We 
soon learned that she was of English birch, had 
married clandestinely, and fled to this country, to 
esenpe her father's unger. She wrote tn him 
and begged his forgivenerx, but he denounced 
her and disowned her, usless she wauld leave her 
husband, and if she would do this, promised to 
rend for her.and maintain her. She used to say. 
“1 cannot leave my Henry ; he is always kind to 
me: and chose her exile and poverty, rather 
than forsake him. The birth of w daughter shed 
agleom of happinese upon her path, bet it wis 
soon changed to anxicty and sorrow. The little 
ereature was frail and sickly, the picture of her 
mother’s woe ; but she watched over her with al! 
the devotion of a mother’s love, and by the care 
that such o mother only could bestow, her life 
was protracted nearly two years. 1 can never 
forget her distress when called to give up this 
child, bot mercy was miogled with her sorrow, 
and ere Jong she found in the love of her Saviour 
a solace and a joy that earthly love cannot im- 
part, Soon after the birth of their second dauzh- 
ter, they removed from our village, and we lost 
sight of them, until after three or four years we 
heard that the mother had diced in o Jand of 
strangers, and leit her little one to the stranger's 
Kindness. When this child was about 15 years 
old she came to our village, desirous of finding 
shelter with those who had been kind to her mo- 
ther. She was received ond protected by n re- 
apectable Irish family. She wus pretty and ami- 
able, and could have supported herself respect. 
ably, hod she remained virtnous. Buta “wolf in 
sheep's clothing,” a monster under the garb of 
her spiritual father and guide, a Catholic pricst of 
the name of , seduced her, and removed 
her tothe most central part of his diocese, und 
we have since known nothing of her. But when 
I think of her, my heart so burns withia me, that 
Ubave felt constrained to bring these facts be- 
fore the world, that they may be lield up as a 

eacon to those who are eo ready to cry “intol- 
france,” “ sectatianiam,” “oppression,” when 2 
word ja said of checking the overweening power 








of a corrupt priesthood, and who would have our 
comnron schools (that should be nurserics of pie- 
ty and virtue,) under the aupervision of priests 
who ehall teach our fair young Irish girls that 
their contciences, and even their virtue, is not 
their own, but is in the safe keeping of these 
same infallibles, who can do no wrong, or, ait 
least, can pardon and absolve all sin, however 
heinous in the sight of God. J would hold it up 
in letters of light before ther, and ask if these 
“spiritual guides”, these “keepers of conscience,” 
are to be maintained ond upheld in their bare. 
faced sin. Who will say that this is a solitary 
instance ( How many 9 young, trusting girl his 
thus been destroyed fur time and eternity { Who 
can doubt the licuntiousness of such institutions ¢ 
Let him who doubts look nt the fnets develuped 
in Merle D’Aubiyne’s Witory of the Reforma- 
tion, and at but cue papal reiga, that of Alexan- 
der the Sixth, whuee name ia written in deeds af 
trenchery and blood, and marked with the black- 
est critees Unut ever disgraced humanity. 
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THE JOHNSONS. 


BY ANN S. STEPHENS. 


Ir was a deceitful thing, but my day of trouble 
dawned with a promise of uncommon enjoyment. It 
‘was our weekly holiday, and I looked from my bed- 
chamber window—merry as a bird, and peculiarly 
alive to the beauties of a bright June morning. 
The sky was warm, blue and cloudless, the flowers 
full of sweetness and lying with the dew upon them 
in its utmost abundance. The birds were all brim- 
ful of melody and the very gravel walk looked cool 
and clean with a shower that had swept over it 
during the night. 

The sun was just up and we were ready with our 
bonnets on—my school-mate and I—for Colonel M. 
had promised us a ride and his phaeton was at the 
door. 

“Come—come, are you ready,” exclaimed Maria, 
bounding into my room with her hat on one side—for 
she had been taking a run after her mamma’s dog, 
Pink, in the garden, and Pink had led her a race 
through a raspberry thicket which made a change of 
slippers necessary, and had displaced her bonnet as 
I have said. 

“Come, Sophy, come, Tom has driven to the door 
—papa is in the hall and the horses are as restless as 
two wild eagles—nonsense, do n’t take that great red 
shawl, the morning is beautiful—Come—” 

Before Maria finished speaking she had run down 
stairs, through the hall, and stood on the door step 


looking back impatiently for myself and her father, | 


who was very tranquilly drawing on his gloves as he 


chatted to his wife through a door of the parlor where | 


she still lingered by the breakfast table. 
There is no enjoyment like riding, whether on 


horseback or in a carriage, providing your equipage | 


be in good taste, your companions agreeable and the 
day fine. We were fortunate in all these. There 
‘was not a lighter or more beautiful phaeton in New 
Haven than that of Colonel M., and his horses—you 
never saw such animals in harness!—their jetty coats, 
arched necks and gazelle-like eyes were thé very 
perfection of brute beauty. Never were creatures 
more perfectly trained. The play of their delicate 
hoofs was like the dancing of a fine girl, and they 
obeyed the slightest motion of the rein to a marvel. 
As to my companions, they were unexceptionable, 
as the old ladies say; Maria was a lovely creature, 
not decidedly handsome, but goad and delicate, with 
an eye like a wet violet. Her father was just the 
kind of man to give consequence to @ brace of happy 
girls in their teens—not young enough to be mistaken 
for a brother or lover, nor old enough to check our 


€ 





mirth with wise saws and sharp reprimands—he was 
a careless, good-hearted man, as the world goes, in 
the prime of his good looks, with his black hair just 
beginning to be threaded with silver and the calm 
dignity of a gentleman fitting him like a garment. 
He always preferred the society of persons younger 
than himself, and encouraged us in an outbreak of 
mirth or mischief which made him one of the most 
pleasant protectors in the world, though, if the truth 
must be told, a serenade or so by two very interesting 
students of the Sophomore class, who played the gui- 
tar and flute with exceeding sweetness, and who had 
tortured those instruments a full hour the previous 
night, while looking unnutterable things at our cham- 
ber windows, had just given us a first idea that gray 
hairs might be dispensed with, and the companion of 
a ride quite as agreeable. Nay, we had that very 
morning, before Pink deluded Maria into the garden, 
consulted about the possibility of dislodging the colo- 
nel from his seat in the phaeton in favor of the flute 
amateur, for my friend very thoughtfully observed 
that she was certain the interesting youth would be 
delighted to drive us out—if we could find the car- 
riage, for, poor fellows, they never had much credit 
at the livery stables—but Colonel M. had something 
of Lady Gay Spanker’s disposition, he liked to “keep 
the ribbons,” and Maria, with all her boldness, had 
not courage to desire him to resign them to younger 
hands. I must say that the colonel—though her 
father—was a noble looking figure in an open car- 
riage. There was not a better dressed man about 
town—his black coat, of the finest cloth, satin vest 
and plaited ruffles, were the perfection of good taste, 
and his driving would have made the aforesaid Lady 
Gay half crazy with envy; he would have scorned & 
horse that could not take his ten miles an hour, and 
without a quickened breath, too. Colonel M. had 
his imperfections and was a little overbearing and 
aristocratic in his habits, but he was a kind man 
and loved his wife, child, and horses—or rather his 
horses, child and wife, with a degree of affection 
which overbalanced a thousand such faults; he was 
proud of his house, of his gardens and hot-houses, 
but prouder of his stables, and would have been in- 
clined to fox hunting if’such a thing had ever been 
heard of in dear old Connecticut. He was very kind 
also toa certain wayward, idle, teasing young school 
girl, who shall be nameless, but who has many @ 
pleasant and grateful memory connected with his 
residence. 

I had forgotten—we were seated and the horses 
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pawing the ground, impatient to be off. Black Tom, 
who had been patting their necks, withdrew his hold 
on the bits and away we went. It was like riding in 
a railroad car, so swiftly the splendid animals cleared 
the ground, with the sun glistening on their black 
coats and over the silver studded harness as they 
dashed onward. It was indeed a glorious morning, 
and to ride through the streets of New Haven at sun- 
rise is like dashing through the gravel walks of a 
garden, for there is scarcely a dwelling which is not 
surrounded by a little wilderness of trees and shrub- 
bery. The breath of a thousand flowering thickets 
was abroad, the sun lay twinkling amid their foliage, 
and the dewy grass with the shadows sleeping upon 
it looked so cool and silent, one longed to take a vol- 
ume of Wordsworth and dream away the morning 
there—we dashed forward to the college grounds, by 
the Tontine and into Elm street, where we drove at 
a foot pace to enjoy the shade of the tall elms where 
they interlace, canopying the whole street with the 
stirring foliage, and weaving a magnificent arch 
through which the sunshine came flickering with 
broken and unsteady light. How deliciously cool 
it was with the dew still bathing the bright leaves 
and the long branches waving like green banners 
over us! 

The colleges, too, with their extensive common 
formed a beautiful picture, the noble buildings threw 
their deep shadows on the grass, while here and 
there a group of young men—poets and statesmen of 
the future—were grouped picturesquely beneath the 
old trees—some chatting and laughing merrily, with 
neglected books lying at their feet, and others sitting 
apart poring over some open volume, while the pure 
breath of morning came and softly turned the leaves 
for them. As we drove by a party sitting beneath a 
tree close by the paling, Maria stole her hand round 
to mine, and with a nod toward the group and a 
roguish dimple in her cheek, gave me to understand 
that our serenaders were of the party. They saw us, 
and instantly there was a sly flourishing of white 
cambric handkerchiefs and—it was not our fault, we 
tried to look the other way—a superlative waste of 
kisses wafted toward us from hands which had dis- 
coursed’such sweet music beneath our windows the 
night before. When we looked back on turning the 
corner—for of course we were anxious that the young 
gentlemen should not be too demonstrative—they had 
moved to another side of the tree and stood leaning 
against it in very graceful attitudes, gazing after our 
phaeton from the shadows of their Leghorn hats. 
The hats were lifted, the white cambric began 
to flutter again—our horses sprang forward, 
and on we dashed over the Hotchkisstown road. 
We stopped at that gem of a village, a pretty cluster 
of houses nestled under the shelving cliffs of East 
Rock. We clambered up the mountain, searched 
over its broken and picturesque features, and gazed 
down on the Arcadian scenery below with a delight 
which I can never forget; the town lying amid its 
forest of trees, the glittering Sound, the line of Long 
Island stretching along the horizon, and the green 
meadows and pretty village at our feet, lay within 
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our glace, and human eye never dwelt upon a scene 
more lovely. 

It was late in the morning when we drove through 
the town again—our horses in a foam—our cheeks 
glowing with exercise and our laps full of wild bios- 
soms. 

“Oh, mamma, we have had a delightful drive,” 
exclaimed Maria, as she sprang upon the door step, 
scattering a shower of wild lilies over the pavement 
in her haste to leave the phaeton. .‘‘ Take care, So- 
phia, take care, or you will tread on my flowers,” 
and with this careless speech she ran up the steps 
happy and cheerful as a summer bird. I was about 
to follow her when Mrs. M. detained me long enough 
to say that some persons from S——., the town which 
contained my own loved home, were waiting for me 
in the hall. 

For the first time in my life I had spent three 
months from my father’s hearth-stone, and could 
have welcomed the dog who had once passed the 
threshold of my home, been patted by my sisters, or 
who had looked into the face of my mother—as an 
old friend. Without staying to inquire who my visit- 
ers could be, I went eagerly forward, my hand half 
extended in welcome, and with all the dear feelings 
of home stirring about my heart. It certainly was a 
damper—the sight of that lean gossiping little man, 
our town miller—with the marks of his occupation 
whitening his hatband, lying in the seams of his 
coat, and marking the wrinkles in his boots—a per- 
sonage who had ground some fifty bushels of wheat 
for my father, during his lifetime, but with whom I 
had never known the honor of exchanging a dozen 
consecutive words on that or any other subject. 
There he sat, very diminutive and exceedingly per- 
pendicular on one of the hall chairs, with his feet 
drawn under him, and his large bell-crowned hat 
standing on the carpet by his side. Planted against . 
the wall, and on a direct file with himself, sat his 
better half, one of the most superlatively silly and 
talkative patterns of humanity that I have ever been 
in contact with. In order to bea little genteel—as 


she called it—Mrs. Johnson had honored the visit 


with her best gown, a blazing calico with an im- 
mense pattern running over it, which, with a Leg- 
horn bonnet lined with pink and trimmed with blue, 
white silk gloves much too small for her hands, and 
morocco shoes ready to burst with the wealth of feet 
they contained, composed the tov ensemble, which 
few persons could have looked upon once without 
feeling particularly desirous for a second survey. 
The appearance of Mr. Johnson and Mrs. Johnson 
‘was vulgar enough in all conscience without the aid 
of their hopeful progeny, in the shape of two little 
Johnsons, with freckled faces and sun-burnt locks, 
who sat by the side of their respectable mamma, in 
jackets of blue cotton, striped trowsers much too short, 
and with their dear little feet perched on the chair- 
rounds squeezing their two unfortunate wool hats 
between their knees and gazing with open mouths 
through the drawing-room door. It certainly was an 
exquisite group for the halls of an aristocratic and 
fastidious man like Colonel M.; I dared not look 


toward him as he stood giving some directions to 
Tom, but went forward with an uncomfortable sus- 
picion that the negro was exhibiting rather more of 
his teeth than was exactly necessary in his master’s 
presence. 

The fear of ridicule was strong in my heart, but 
other and more powerful feelings were beating there. 
My visiters were vulgar but honest people, and I 
could not treat them coldly while the sweet impulses 
and affectionate associations their coming had given 
rise to were swarming in my bosom. They might 
be rude, but had they not lately trod the places of my 
childhood? Their faces were coarse and inanimate, 
but they were familiar ones, and as such I welcomed 
them; for they brought to my heart sweet thoughts 
‘of a happy home. I went forward and shook hands 
with them all, notwithstanding a glimpse I caught of 
Maria as she paused on the stairs, her roguish eyes 


absolutely laughing with merriment as she witnessed | 


the scene. 


An hour went by, and the Johnsons were still sit- 
ting in Colonel M.’s hall. I had gained all the in- | 


formation regarding my friends which they could 
communicate. It was drawing near the dinner hour, 
and, in truth, ] had become exceedingly anxious for 
my visiters to depart. But there sat Mrs. Johnson 
emitting a continued current of very small talk about 
her currant bushes, her luck in making soap, and the 
very distressing mortality that had existed among 
her chickens—she became pathetic on this subject— 
six of her most promising fledglings had perished 
under an old cart during a thunder-storm, and as 

_ many goslings had been dragged lifeless from her 
husband’s mill-dam, where they had insisted upon 
swimming before they were-sufficiently fledged. The 
account was very touching; peculiarly so from a 
solemn moral which Mrs. J. contrived to deduct 
from the sad and untimely fate of her poultry—which 
moral, according to the best of my memory, was, 
that if the chickens had obeyed their mother and kept 
under the parent wing, the rain had not killed them, 
and if the goslings had not put forth their swimming 
propensities too early, they might, that blessed mo- 
ment, have been enjoying the coolness of the mill- 
dam in all the downy majesty of half-grown geese. 
Mrs. Johnson stopped the hundredth part of a second 
to take breath and branched off into a dissertation on 
the evils of disobedience in general, and the forward- 
ness and docility of her two boys in particular. 
Then, drawing all her interesting topics toa focus, 
she took boys, geese, chickens, currant bushes, Wc., 
&c., and bore them rapidly onward in the stream of 
her inveterate loquacity. One might a3 well have 
attempted to pour back the waters rushing from her 
husband’s mill-dam, when the flood-gates were up, 
as to check the motion of her unmanageable tongue. 
The clatter of his whole flour establishment must 
have been a poetical sound compared to the inces- 
sant din of meaningless words that rolled from it. 
Another good hour passed away, and the volubility 
of that tongue was increasing, while my politeness 
and patience, it must be owned, were decreasing in 
an exact ratio. 








Maria had dresssd for dinner, and I. caught a 
glimpse of her bright face peeping roguishly over 
the banisters, Mrs. M. came into the hall, looked 
gravely toward us, and walked into the garden with 
a step rather more dignified than usual. 

“Dear me, is that the lady you are staying with?” 
said Mrs. Johnson, cutting short the thread of her 
discourse, “‘ how sorry I am that I didn’t ask her 
how she did, she must think we country people 
hay’ n’t got no bringing up.” 

Without replying to Mrs. Johnson, I seized the 
opportunity to inquire at what house they stayed, 
and innocently proposed calling on them after dinner, 

‘* Oh,” said the little man, with a most insinuating 
smile, we calculate to put up with you. Didn’t think 
we were the kind o’ people to slight old friends—ha ?” 

“With me—old friends!” I was thunderstruck, 
and replied, I fear with some lack of politeness, that 
Colonel M. did not keep a hotel. 

“ Wal, I guess I knowd that afore, but I’d jist as 
lives pay him my money as any body else.” 

This was too much—I cast a furtive look at the 
banister; Maria’s handkerchief was at her mouth, 
and her face sparkled all over with suppressed mirth. 
Before I could answer Mr. Johnson’s proposition, 
Colonel M. came into the hall, and the modest little 


gentleman very coolly informed him of the high 
, honor intended his house. 


Colonel M. glanced at my burning face—made his 
most solemnly polite bow, and informed my tor- 
mentor that he should entertain any visiter of mine 
with great pleasure. 

I was about to disclaim all Mr. Johnson’s preten- 
sions to hospitality, backed by an acquaintance with 
myself, when he interrupted me with— 

“Wal, that’s jest what I was a saying to my 
‘woman here as ‘we came along. Wife, says I, never 
put up to a tavern when you can go any where else. 
I'd jest as lives pay my money toa private as toa 
tavern-keeper; they ’re expensive fellers and allers 
grumble if one brings his own horse provender.” 

The colonel stared at him a moment, then coldly 
saying ‘‘ he was very welcome,” passed on. 

“‘ What a polite gentleman the colonel is!” ejacu- 
lated the little miller, rubbing his hands together as 
if he had been kneading a batch of his own flour, 
and turning triumphantly to his wife, who looked as 
pleased as if she had just heard of the resuscitation 
of her six lamented goslings, chickens inclusive. 

** Come now,” she said, jumping up and tying the 
strings of her bonnet, “let’s go down to the salt 
water and eat our dinner on the grass. Run up and 
get your things, Miss Sophy—now come to think on 
it, I s’pose it wouldn’t be the genteel thing if we 
didn’t ask the colonel and his wife and that young 
girl that just come in with you—but the wagon is not 
large enough to hold us all without husband there 
can find a board to put along the front for an extra 
seat.” * 

Theard a sound of smothered laughter from the 
stairs, and hastened to relieve Mrs. Johnson from 
her dilemma, by declining her invitation for myself, 
while I informed her that Colonel M. expected com- 


~ 
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pany, and I was certain could not benefit by her po- 
liteness. 

‘Wal, then,” said Mr. Johnson, setting down his 
bell-crowned hat—‘'It don’t make much difference 
whether we eat our dinner here or on the sea-side. 
So, if Miss Sophy and the rest on ’em can’t go, 
s’posing we give it up and go to the museum.” 

This plan was less endurable than the other. I 
knew that company would drop in after dinner, and 
the very thought of introducing Mr. Johnson and 
Mrs. Johnson, with both the little Johnsons, to my 
friends was enough to drive me into the salt water, 
as they called it, if those interesting persons had 
given me no other alternative. And then to be 
dragged to the museum with them! TI accepted the 
sea-side dinner in a fit of desperation, and ran up 
stairs to get ready, half angry with the droil face 
which Maria made up for my benefit as I passed her 
in the upper hall. : 

I put ona calash, folded a large shawl about me, 
and, with a parasol in my hand, was descending the 
stairs when I heard Mr. J. observe to his wife that 
he had felt pretty sure of managing affairs all the 
time, and that he was ready to bet any thing Colonel 
M. would n’t charge for what little trouble they should 
be. Mrs. Johnson pinched his arm unmercifully 
when I appeared in sight, which gentle admonition 
broke off his calculation of expenses and sent him 
in search of his equipage. He returned with a 
rickety one-horse wagon—a rusty harness, tied by 
pieces of rope in sundry places, which covered an 
old chesnut horse, whose organs of starvation were 
most astonishingly developed over his whole body. 
Into this crazy vehicle Mr. Johnson handed us, with a 
ludicrous attempt at gallantry which made the old 
horse turn his head with a rueful look to see what his 
master could be about. The wagon contained but 
one springless seat, and where we should find accom- 
modations for five persons was a subject of mystery 
to me. I however quietly took my portion of the 
seat; Mrs. Johnson, whose dimensions required 
rather more than half, placed herself by my side, her 
husband grasped the reins and crowded his diminu- 
tive proportions between us, while the dear little 
boys stood up behind and held by the back of our 
seat. Mr. Johnson gave his reins a jerk and 
flourished a whip—with a very short and white 
hickory handle, a long lash, and a thong of twisted 
leather fastened on for a snapper—with peculiar 
grace over the drooping head of our steed. The poor 
animal gathered up his limbs and walked down the 
street, dragging us after him, with great majesty and 
decorum. We must have been a magnificent exhibi- 
tion to the pedestrians as we passed down State 
street, Mr. Johnson shaking the reins and cheruping 
the poor horse along—his wife exclaiming at every 
thing she saw, and those interesting boys standing 
behind us very upright, with their wool hats set far 
back on their heads, and they pointing and staring 
about as only very young gentlemen from the coun- 
try can stare and point, while I, poor victim, sat 
crouching behind Mr. J., my calash drawn to its 
utmost extension over my face, and my parasol di- 








rected with a reference to the side-walk rather than 
to the sun. I was young, sensitive, and perhaps a 
little too keenly alive to the ridiculous, and if I did 
not feel exactly like a criminal going to execution, I 
did feel as if some old lady’s fruit stall had been rob- 
bed and I was the suspected person. 

When about three miles from town, we left our 
equipage, whose rattle had given me a headach, 
and, after walking along the shore awhile, Mrs. J. 
selected a spot of fresh grass, shaded by a clump of 
junipers, where she commenced preparations for 
dinner. First, with the assistance of her two boys, 
she dragged forth a basket that had been stowed 
away under the wagon seat—then a table-cloth, white 
as a snow drift, was spread on the grass—next ap- 
peared sundry bottles of cider and currant wine, with 
cakes of various kinds and dimensions, but mostly 
spiced with caraway seed. To these were added a 
cold tongue, a loaf of exquisite bread, a piece of 
cheese, a cup of butter covered with a cool cabbage 
leaf, and, last of all, a large chicken-pie, its edge 
pinched into regular scollops by Mrs. Johnson’s two 
thumbs, and the centre ornamented by the striking 
resemblance of a broken leaf, cut by the same inge- 
nious artist in the original paste. 

Truly a day is like a human life, seldom all clouds 
or entire sunshine. The most gloomy is not all dark- 
ness, nor the most happy all light. When the re- 
membrance of that sea-side dinner, under the juniper 
bushes, comes over me, I must acknowledge that my 
day of tribulation—with all its provoking incidents 
and petty vexations—had its hour of respite, if not of 
enjoyment. There we sat upon the grass ina refresh- 
ing shade, with nobody to look on as we cut the ten- 
der crust of that pie, while the cider and the currant 
wine sparkled in the two glasses which we circu- 
lated very promiscuously from lip to lip, while the 
cool wind came sweeping over us from the water, 
and the sunshine, that else had been too powerful, 
played and glittered every where about. A few 
yards from our feet the foam-crested waves swept 
the beach with their dash of perpetual music. The 
Sound, studded by a hundred snowy sails, lay out- 
stretched before us. Far on our right spread an ex- 
tensive plain, with cattle grazing peacefully over it, 
and here and there a dwelling or a cluster of trees 
flinging their shadows on the grass. On our left was 
the town, with its houses rising, like palaces of snow, 
among the overhanging trees; its taper steeples pen- 
cilled in regular lines against the sky, and a pic- 
turesque extremity of the Green Mountains looming 
in the distance. 

It cannot be denied that I rather enjoyed that din- 
ner under the juniper bushes, and was not half so 
much shocked by the jocund conversation and merry 
laughter of my companions as became the dignity of 
a young lady whose “ Lines toa Rose-bud” had been 
extensively copied through several remote papers of 
the Union, and who had been twice serenaded by 
her own words, set to most excruciating music, but I 
hope the refined reader will excuse my fault. It hap- 
pened several years ago, and I am to this day a little 
inclined to be social with good-natured people, even 
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those who are not particularly literary or intelligent. 
They do not expect you to talk books because you 
write them—never torment you with a discussion of 
* woman’s rights,” equality of the sexes, and like 
popular absurdities—-or force you into a detestation 
of all books with quotations, which you would re- 
joice to think were “ unwritten music.” 

The clocks were striking four when we drove into 
town again, muchas we had left it except the basket 
of fragments under our seat. When we reached 


Colonel M’s. door there was a sound of voices in . 
the drawing-room, and I knew that company was | 


there. I entered the hall, and with a palpitating heart 
persuaded Mrs. Johnson to accompany me to my 
chamber, leaving her husband to take care of him- 
self, and devoutly hoping that he would find his way 
into the garden, or stables, or any where except the 
drawing-room. — 

I entered my chamber resolved to entertain Mrs. 
Johnson so pleasantly that she would be content to 
remain there. I opened the window and pointed out 
one of the most lovely prospects that eye ever dwelt 
upon, but she was busy with the pink bows and cot- 
ton lace border of her cap, and preferred the re- 
flection of her own stout figure in the looking-glass 
to any the open sash could afford. When her toilet 
was finished, I was even preposterous enough to 
offer a book, but, after satisfying herself that it con- 
tained no pictures, she laid it down and walked to- 
ward the door, Asa last resource, I flung open my 
‘wardrobe, as if by accident, and that had its effect ; 
she came back with the avidity of a great child, 
handled every article, and was very particular to in- 
quire the price of each garment, and the number of 
yards it contained. How I wished that Queen Eliza- 
beth had but left me heiress to her nine hundred 
dresses. Had she been so thoughtful, it is highly 
probable that Mrs. Johnson would have contented 
herself in my room till morning; but, alas! my 
wardrobe was only extensive enough to detain her 
half an hour, and when that failed she grew stubborn 
and insisfed on going down. 

I followed Mrs. J. down stairs and into the draw- 
ing-room with the resolution of a martyr. She 
paused at the door, dropped three sublime curtsies, 
put on one of her superlatively silly smiles, and en- 
tered, with a little mincing step and her. cap ribands 
all in a flutter. Had I been called upon to select the 
five persons whom I should have been most unwil- 
ling to meet in my irksome predicament, it would 
have been the two beautiful girls and three highly 
bred students of the law-school whom I found ina 
group near the centre table. Maria was with them, 
but looking almost ill-tempered with annoyance. 
When she saw Mrs. Johnson, the crimson that 
burned on her usually pale cheek spread over her 
face and neck, while, spite of shame and anger, her 
mouth dimpled almost toa laugh as that lady per- 
formed her curtsies at the door. Maria gave one 
glance of comic distress at my face, which was 
burning till it pained me, and another toward the 
farther extremity of the room, There was Mr. Joha- 
son perched ona music stool, and fingering the keys 


_chased and a pound of raisins called for. 


of a piana, as he called Maria’s superb rose-wood 
instrument, and the feet of those little Johnsons dan- 
gled from two of the chairs near by: there, at my 
right hand, was Mrs. Johnson, radiant as a sunflower, 
and disposed to make herself peculiarly fascinating 
and agreeable to our visiters. She informed the law 
students that her husband was a great musicianer, 
that he led the singing in the Methodist meeting- 
house at home, every other Sunday, when the minis- 
ters came to preach, and that her two boys gave 
strong indications of musical genius which had 
almost induced Mr. Johnson to patronize their vil- 
lage singing-sehool. While in the midst of this elo- 
quence, her eye was caught by a rich scarf worn by 
one of our lady visiters, so changing the subject she 
began to express her admiration, and, after taking an 
end of the scarf in her hands and minutely examin- 
ing the pattern, she inquired the price of its fair 
owner, and called her husband to say if he could not 
afford one like it for her. 

There was a roguish look in the lady’s eye, but 
she politely informed Mrs. J. where the scarf was 
purchased, and, being too well bred to laugh in our 
faces, the party took their leave. We breathed freely 
once more ; but Maria and I had scarcely exchanged 
glances of congratulation for their absence, when 
another party was announced. To be mortified thus 
a second time was beyond endurance, and while 
Maria stepped forward to close the folding doors 
on Mr. Johnson and his musical performance, I 
turned in very desperation to his better half and pro- 
posed to accompany her in a walk about the city. 
Most earnestly did I entreat her to exchange that 
fine bonnet and orange-colored silk shawl for a cot- 
tage and merino of my own; but no, Mrs, J. clung 
to her tri-colors tenaciously as a Frenchman, so in- 
vesting myself in the rejected articles we sallied 
forth. 

As we were turning a corner into Chapel-street, I 
looked back and lo, the two boys walking behind us, 
lovingly as the Siamese twins. This reminded Mrs. 
Johnson that she had promised them some candy, so 
I was forced into a confectioner’s shop that the young 
gentlemen might be gratified. The candy was pur- 
While the 


‘man was weighing them, she called out, 


“Stop a minute, while I see if I’ve got change 
enough for ’em,” and sitting down on a keg she took 
out a large green worsted purse with deliberate os- 
tentation, and untied a quantity of silver and copper 
cents into her lap. Being satisfied with this display 
of her wealth, she gave the man permission to pro- 
ceed. J had suffered so much that day that the 
jeering smile of that candy-man went for nothing. 

On leaving the candy shop I allowed my tormentor 
to choose her own direction, which, as my evil stars 
would have it, led directly before the Tontine, and 
there, upon the steps, stood the two young gentlemen 
who had serenaded Maria and myself only the night 
before, and whom we had seen that morning on the 
college grounds. They recognized me and bowed, 
Mrs. Johnson instantly appropiated the compliment, 
paused, faced about and returned their salutations 
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with a curtsey for each, while she scolded the boys 
for not having ‘‘ manners enough to make their bows 
when gentlemen noticed them.” The urchins took 
off their wool hats and did make their bows. My 
serenaders of the Sophomore class could not with- 
stand this, and though their faces were turned away, 

I had adelightful consciousness that they were ready 
to die with suppressed laughter as I urged my com- 
panion down the street. 

A short distance below the Tontine stands a most 
splendid mansion, perhaps, at that time, the most 
costly one in the city. Two of my school mates 
resided there and I was very anxious to pass without 
being observed, but just as we came opposite the 
front windows which opened to the ground, Mrs. 
Johnson made a dead halt, and pointing to the house, 


called out, ‘‘ Come here, boys, and see what a sight | 


o’ windows this ere house has got.” 
The little Johnsons had lingered behind, but they 


ran up and obeyed their mother’s summons, by | 


planting themselves directly before us, and the whole 
group took another survey of the building. I looked 
up, the blinds of a chamber were gently parted and I 


caught a glimpse of two sweet, familiar faces looking ! 


down upon our interesting party. ‘‘ They are staring 
at us, do walk on!” I whispered in a perfect agony. 
Mrs. Johnson paid no attention, she was looking 
earnestly down the street, I apprehensively followed 
the direction of her gaze. The two Sophomore stu- 
dents were coming up the opposite side walk laugh- 
ing immoderately, a piece of ill breeding which they 
endeavored to check when their eyes met mine, but 
all in vain. Their eyes laughed in spite of the vio- 
lence put upon the lips. I could endure it no longer 
but tore my arm from the tenacious grasp of my tor- 
mentor, turned the first corner and hastened home. 





When Mrs. Johnson returned she had forgotten 
my rudeness in her delight at the attentions paid her 
by the students, ‘They had talked and laughed 
together a full half hour,” she said, ‘and were so 
perlite.” 

“What did you talk about?” I inquired with un- 
comfortable foreboding. 

“Why, I believe it was purty much about you, 
after all,” 

“Me?” said I, faintly. 

“Yes, they asked how long we'd been acquainted, 
so, of course, I told them what old friends we were 
—kind of relations.” 

The last drop was flung in the bowl—and it over- 
flowed—I said I was ill—had a headach—and run- 
ning to my room, locked myself in. 

Inever had courage to ask Maria what eeeuied 
after my exit. But the next morning I arose very 
early, threw open the blinds and looked out. The 
day was breaking, like an angel’s smile, in the east, 
dividing the gray mist with a line of radiance, and 
embroidering the horizon with its delicate golden 
threads. The fresh air came up from an opposite 
garden rich with fragrance. The flowers bent their 
wet heads as it came with a gentle breath and 
charmed the odor from their cups; the grass had not 
yet flung off its night jewelry, and all around was 
still and silent as the heart of a wilderness—no, there 
was one sound not so musical as it might have been, 
but still the most welcome that ever fell on my ear. 
It was the rattle of Mr. Johnson’s wagon as it came 
lumbering up to the front door. And the most gratify- 
ing sight of that lovely morning was the old chesnut 
horse stalking down the street, and dragging behind 
him Mr. Johnson, Mrs. Johnson, and both the little - 
Johnsons. 
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THE LADIES’ 


LIBRARY. 





BY W. A. JONES. 





Tat admirable manual of “les petites morales,” 


and even of higher matters occasionally, the Specta- 
tor, contains a paper which we hesitate not to accept 
as a just specimen of cotemporary satire on female 
education; we refer to the catalogue of a Ladies’ 
Library. This heterogeneous collection embraces 
heroical romances and romancing histories, the rant- 
ing tragedies of the day, with the libertine comedies 
of the same period. Ina word, it leads us to infer 
pretty plainly the insignificant pretensions the gentle 
‘women of Queen Anne’s day could lay to any thing 


like refinement of education, or even a correct pro-— 


priety in dress and demeanor. Tell me your com- 
pany, and I will disclose your own character; speak 
that I may know you, are trite maxims; but give mea 


list of your favorite authors is by no means so com- | 


mon, though at least as true, a test. The literary 
and indirectly the moral depravity of taste exhibited 
by the women of that age, is easily accounted for, 
when we once learn the fashionable authors and the 


indifferent countenance given to any authors but those | 


of the most frivolous description. The queen herself 
was an illiterate woman, and we are told never once 
had the curiosity to look into the classic productions 


of Pope. King Wiiliam, the preceding sovereign, | 
‘was so ignorant of books and the literary character, | 


as to offer Swift, with whom he had been agreeably 
prepossessed, the place of captain of a regiment‘of 
horse. 





Indulging ourselves in a rapid transition, we pass | 
from this era to the epoch of Johnson and Burke, and | 
Goldsmith and Sheridan, we come to the reign of : 
George III. Here we find the scene altered. From | 


the gay saloon we are dropped, as if by magic, into the 
library or conversation room. ‘We read not of balls, 
but of literary dinners and esthetic teas, and we meet 
for company, not thoughtless, dressy dames of fashion 
and minions of the goddess of pleasure, but grave, pre- 
cise professors in petticoats, women who had ex- 
changed a world of anxiety for the turn of a head- 
dress, or the shape of a flounce for an equally wise 
anxiety about the philosophy of education, the success 
of their sonnets and tragedies, and moral tales for the 
young. The pedantry of authorship and dogmatic 


conversation superseded the more harmless pedantry | 


of dress. Then we read of the stupidest company in 
the world, which arrogated to itself the claim of being 
the best. A race of learned ladies arose; bas bleus, 
the Montagues, the Mores, the Sewards, the Cha- 
pones, patronized by such prosing old formalists as 


Doctors Gregory and Aiken, and even by one man 
of vigorous talent, Johnson, and one man of real 
genius, Richardson. The last two endured much, 
because they were flattered much, 

When we speak thus contemptuously of learned 
ladies, we intend to express a disgust at the preten- 
sions of those who pass under thatname. Genuine 
learning can never be despised, whoever may be its 
possessor; but of genuine learning it is not harsh to 
suspect a considerable deficiency where there is so 
much of display and anxious rivalry. Even where 
the learning is exact and solid, it isto be remembered 
that many departments are utterly unsuited to the 
female mind; where, at best, little can be accom- 
plished and that of a harsh repulsive nature. We 
want no Daciers, no Somervilles, no Marcets, but 
give us an you will as many Inchbalds, Burneys, 
Edgeworths, Misses Barrett, as can be had for love 
or money. 

From the ladies we seek literature, not learning, 
in its old scholastic sense. They certainly bave re- 
ceived pleasure from books, and are bound to return 
the gratification in a similar way by delighting us. 
And this they can do in their ligitimate attempts. It 
sha]l be a prominent object of the present general 
introduction to a short series of critical sketches, to 
attempt a definition of the limits which should bound 
those attempts, and also io endeavor at suggesting 


| the proper studies for ladies, and the authors that 


ought to rank as favorites with the fair. In a list of 
the latter, female writers should bear a considerable 
proportion, and will assuredly not be forgotten. 

We believe the question as to the relative sexual 
distinctions of intellectual character, is now generally 
considered as settled. There is allowed to be a spe- 
cies of genius essentially feminine. Equality is no 
more arrogated than superiority of ability, and it 
would be as wisely arrogated. The most limited 
observation of life and the most superficial acquaint- 
ance with books, must eflectually demonstrate the 
superior capacity of man for the great works of life 
and speculation. It is true, great geniuses are rare 
and seldom needed, and the generality of women 
rank on a par with the generality of men. In many 
cases, women of talent surpass men of an equal 
calibre of mere talent, through other and constitutional 
causes—a greater facility of receiving and transmti- 
ting impressions, greater instinctive subtlety of appre- 
hension, and a livelier sympathy. We cordially 


admit the female intellect, in the ordinary concerns 
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of life and the current passages of society, has often 
the advantage of the masculine understanding. Cle- 
verness outshines solid ability, and a smart woman 
is much more showy than a profound man. In cer- 
tain walks of authorship, too, women are pre-emi- 
nently successful; in cases narrative of real or 
fictitious events, (in the last implying a strain of 
ready invention,) in lively descriptions of natural 
beauty or artificial manners; in the development of 
the milder sentiments, especially the sentiment of 
love; in airy, comic ridicule. On the other hand, 
the highest attempts of women in poetry have uni- 
formly failed. We have read of no female epic of 
even a respectable rank: those who have written 
tragedies, have written moral lectures (of an inferior 
sort) like Hannah More; or anatomies of the passions, 
direct and formal, like Joanna Baillie; or an bistori- 
ca sketch, as Rienzi. We are apt to suspect that 
the personal charms of Sappho proved too much for 
the admirers of her poetic rhapsodies, otherwise 
Longinus has done her foul injustice; for the frag- 
ment he quotes is tu be praised and censured solely 
for its obscurity. This would have been a great 
merit in Lycophron. 

Tn the volume of British Poctesses, edited by Mr. 


Dyce, it is astonishing to find how little real poetry 


he has been able to collect out of the writings of 
near a century of authors, scattered over the sur- 
face of five or six centuries. It must be allowed that 
some of the finest shortest pieces by female writers 
have appeared since the publication of that selection. 
In the volume referred to, much sensible verse and 
some sprightly copies of verses occur; a fair share 
of pure reflective sentiment, delivered in pleasing 
language rarely rising above currectness; of high 
genius there isnot a particle,—no pretensions to sub- 
limity or fervor. The best piece and the finest 
poem, we think, ever composed by woman, is the 
charming ballad of Auld Rebin Gray. That is a 
genuine bit of true poesy, and perfect in the highest 
department of the female imagination in the pathos 
of domestic tragedy. In the present century we 
have Mrs. Howitt and Mrs. Southey, but chief of all, 
Miss Barrett.* The finest attempts of the most 
pleasing writer of this class, do not rise so high as 
the delightful ballad above named. They are sweet, 
plaintive, moral strains, the melodious notes of a 
lute, tuned by taper fingers in a romantic bower, not 
the deep, majestic, awful tones of the great organ, 
or the spirited and stirring blasts of the trumpet. 
The ancient bard struck wild and mournful, or hearty 
and vigorons, notes from his harp—perchance placed 
“ona rock whose frowning brow,” Xe. and striving 
with the rough symphonies of the tempest; but the 
sybil of modern days plays elegant and pretty, or soft 
and tender airs upon her flageolet or accordion, in 
the boudoir or saloon. 

A poet is, from the laws both of physiology and 
philulogy,—masenline. Tis vovation is manly, or 
rather divine. And we have never heard any traits 


* This lady’s failure in an attempt to translate “Eschylus, 
is a fair contirmation of our opinion of the inability of the 
female im yauation tu sow beyond w certain height, 


of feminine character attributed to the great poet, (in 
the Greek sense,) the Creator of the universe. The 
muses are represented as females, but then they are 
So 
should be the puet’s muse, as she is often the poct’s 
theme. There wre higher themes, but of an abstract 
nature, in general: ethical, religious, metaphysical. 
Let female beauty then sit for her portrait instead of 
being the painter. Let poets chant her charms, but 
let her not spoil a tair ideal image by writing bad 
verses. If all were rightly viewed, a happy home 
would seem preferable to a seat on Parnassus, and the 
Fountain of Content would furnish more palatable 
draughts than the Font of Lelicon. The quiet home 
is not always the muses’ bower; though we trust the 
muses’ bower is placed in no turbulent society. 

Women write for women, They may entertain, 
but cannot, from the nature of the case, become in- 
structors tomen. They know far less of life, their 
circle of experience is confined. They are unfitted 
for many paths of active exertion, and consequently 
are rendered incapable of forming just opinions on 
many matters. We do not include a natural inca- 
pacity for many studies, and as natural a dislike for 
many more. Many kinds of learning, and many ac- 
tual necessary pursuits and practices, it is deemed 
improper for a refined woman to know. Tow, then, 
cana female author become a teacher of men ? 

Literature would miss many pleasant associations 
if the names of the best female wrilers were ex- 
punged from a list of classic authors, and the world 
would lose many delightful works—the novel of 
sentiment and the novel of manners, letter writing, 
moral tales for children, books of travels, gossiping 
memoirs—Mrs. Inchbald, Madame D’Arblay, Miss 
Edgeworth, Lady M. W. Montague, Miss Martineau, 
and Miss Sedgwick, with a host besides. Women 
have sprightliness, cleverness, smartness, though but 
little wit. There is a body and substance in true 
wit, with a reflectiveness rarely found apart from a 
masculine intellect. In all English comedy, we re- 
collect but two female writers of sterling value, 
Mrs, Conley and Mrs. Guthrie, and their plays are 
furmed on the Spanish model, aud made up of incident 
and intrigue, much more than of fine repartees or 
brilliant dialogue. We kuow of no one writer of the 
other sex, that has a high character for humor—no 
Rabelais, no Sterne, no Swift, no Goldsmith, no 
Dickens, no Irving. The female character dees not 
admit of it. 

Women cannot write history. It requires too 
great solidity, and too minute research Jor their 
quick intelleets. They write, instead, delightful 
menoirs. Who, but an antiquary or historical 
commentator, had not rather read Lucy Tutchin- 
sous Life of her Fusband, than any of the professed 
histories of the Commonwealth~and exchange Lady 
Fanshawe for the other royalist biographers. 

Neither are women to turn politicians or orators. 
We hope never to hear of a female Burke; she 
would be an overbearing termagant. A spice of a 
talent for scolding, is the highest form of cluquence 
we can conscientiously allow the ladies. 


the inspirers, never the composers, of verse. 
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Criticism is for men; when women assume it, 
they write scandal. The current notion of criticism 
with inost, is that of libelous abuse. From all such, 
Heaven defend us. 

W omen feel more than they think, and (sometimes) 
say more than dv, They are consequently better 
adapted to describe sentiments, than to speculate on 
causes and eflects. They are more at home in their 
letters, than in tracts of political economy. 

The proper faculties in women to cultivate most 
assiduously are, the taste and the religious sentiment ; 
the first, as the leading trait of the intellectual ; and 
the last, as the governing power of the moral consti- 
tution. Give a woman a pure taste and high princi- 
ples, and she is safe from the arts of the wiliest 
libertine. Let her have all other gifts but these, and 
she is comparatively defenceless. Taste purifies the 
heart as well as the head, and religion strengthens 
both. The strongest propensities to pleasure are not 
so often the means of disgrace and ruin, as the care- 
lessness of ignorant virtue, and an unenlightened 
moral sense. This makes all the difference in the 
world, between the daughter of a poor countryman, 
and the child of an educated gentleman. Both have 


the same desires, but how differently directed and | 
controlled. Yet we find nineteen lapses from virtue | 


in the one case, where we find one in the other. 
Believing that what dves not interest, does not 
benefit the mind, we would avoid all pedantic lee- 
tures to women, on all subjects to which they dis- 
cover any aversion. Study should be made a plea- 
sure, and reading pure recreation. In a general 
sense, we would say the best works for female 
readers are those that tend to form the highest 
domestic character. Works of the highest imagina- 
tion, as being above that condition, and scientific 
authors, who address a diferent class of faculties, 
are both unsuitable. An admirable wile may not 
relish the sublimity of Milton or Hamlet; and a 


charming companion be ignorant of the existence of | 
| tion, will embrace specimens of cach, in prose and 


such a science as Algebra. A superficial acquaint- 
ance with the elements of the physical sciences, is 
worse than total unacquitintance with them, 
Religion should be tanght as a sentiment, not as an 
abstract principle, or in doctrinal positions, a senti- 
ment of luve and grateful obedience; morality, im- 
pressed as the practical excercise of self-denial and 


i active benevolence. In courses of reading, too much 


i 








is laid down of a dry nature. 


Girls are disgusted 
with tedious accounts of battles and negotiations, 
dates and names. The moral should be educed best 
filled for the female heart, and apart from the roman- 
tic periods, and the reigns of female sovereigns, or 
epochs when the women held a very prominent 
place in the state, or in public regard. We would 
have women aflectionate wives, obedient daughters, 
agreeable companions, skilful economists, judicious 
friends; but we must confess it does not full within 
our scheme to make them legislators or lawyers, 
diplomatists or politicians, We therefore think 
nine tenths of all history is absolutely useless for 
women. Too many really good biographies of great 
and good men and women can hardly be read, and 
will be read to much greater advantage than his- 
tories, as they leave a definite and individual im- 
pression. The reading good books of travels, is, 
next to going over the ground in person, the best 
method of studying geography. Graminar and rheto- 
ric,* (after a clear statement of the elements and 
chief rules,) are best learnt in the perusal of classic 
authors, the essayists, &c.; and, in the same way, 
the theory of taste and the arts, The most iimportant | 
of accomplishments is not systematically treated in 
any system—conversation. But a father and mother 
of education, can teach this better than any profes- 
sor. Expensive schools turn out half-trained pupils. 


. Hight years at home, well »mployed, and two at a 
' goud but not fashionable school, are better than ten 


; conducted in the ordinary style. 





years spent in the most popular female seminary, 
Such is a meagre 
outline of our idea of female education, into which 
we have digressed unawares. 

Female authors should constitute a fair proportion 
of'a lady’s library—and those masculine writers who 


have something of the tenderness and purity of the 


feminine character in their works, The subjects 


and authors we propose for occasional considera- 


poetry, fiction and reality, satire and sentiment. We 
think we may promise a less erudite paper for the 
second number, though to some readers all that is 
not very lively is proportionably dull. 


* The benefit flowing from these studies is chiefly of a 
negative character. 
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widow's eye fell on the likeness ofa very pretty girl, w 
large dark eyes smiled through a veil of tee 
neglected canvass in a corner of the painter’s room, 

“Who is that impudent-looking creature, Mr, —— » 
said the agitated countess, looking at the quiet portrait, 

“A young friend of mine,” replied the painter, artfully 
regarding the picture witha fond smile, i 

“Will you allow me to put my foot through the canvass, 
Mr.——?” suid the widow, turning pink-carmine, : 

The painter looked Prussian, or very blue. 

The countess fell back on a sofa, and fainted permanent 
white. Whereupon the painter thought she was gTeen— 
that being his emblem of jealousy. 

Here again History, in her usual coquettish manner, leaves 
a dubious blank as to what followed; and many people 
have run away with curious ideas as to how the countess 
was brought to. I can only deal with facts. A short lime 
after these interesting events the countess married the por- 
trait-painter; and shortly after, Ae became a Count! 

How did he manage that? No one knows; but some are 
so base and narrow-minded, that when the question is asked, 
they turn over the money in their pockets, and look very 
knowing. 

As it respects Art, one practical remark ean be drawn 
from this story—viz. portrait-painters would please their 
employers hetter if they were to ascertain what they realty 
wanted before they began to work ! 





GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


THE LADY AND THE PORTRAIT-PAINTER. _ 

Oxce upon a time, there was an English lady in Rome ; 
who married an Italian count; such a nice man, The count | 
was very poor—the English lady very rich. Some people | 
said (for people will say) that the English lady fell in love | 
with the count because he had such handsome mustaches ; | 
others threw all the blame on his “dear black eyes;” a 
third party hinted that his figure was enough; a fourth, 
that his manners were more than enough—and so on; but 
no one ever thought of thinking it was on account of all 
these irresistibles put tozether, One day the count died. 

Now, in the same palace where dwelt the countess there 
lived a portrait-painter; just below the painter’s studio 
there lived also a tinman, a dealer in oil and butter, seve- 
ral horses and the grooms, &c. Ke. ; in faet, it is difficult to 
say how the large palace was occupied, nor will I dwell 
on it,as a thief” is said to have said when he was getting 
over a wall covered with broken glass bottles. 

A short time after the count’s death the countess entered 
the studio of the painter, and remarked— 

“T want you to paint me a portrait of the late count, 
Mr. ——, (the painter was an Englishman.) You must do it 

' from my description, and your own recollection.” 

The painter looked surprised, and was going to say, it 
could not be done under such cireumstances; but just as the 
words were about to represent his thoughts, it occurred to 
him that he was very nearly starving; so he requested the 
countess to take a seat, adding, he had done many portraits 
under similar difficulties! 

"Well, begin at once,” said the countess ; "for I find the 
recollection of the dear count’s features becoming more 
and more indistinct daily.” 

The painter began his sketch under the quick lively eye 
of the widow, who soon protested against the outline, say- 
ing—"T think the outlines of the count’s features were more 
like your own than those you have sketched, Mr. ——.” 

The painter agreed, and altered accordingly ; so the first : 
day passed off with an outline. On the second day the | 
countess found the painter’s ‘eyes very much like her dear 
count’s. A third day revealed a similar incidence on the 
point of the nose. Whether the mouth and chin were or 
were not like the late count’s, history refuses to tell; but 
certain it is that the widow said they were. Now, all the 
time the painter was at work he occupied his thoughts 
with ciphering, and there was a strange confusion in his 
mind about years and money. 

The portrait had proceeded so far that the painter and 
the widow directed their attention to effects, when the 
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THE LADY CLARA. 
BY J. H. DANA, 


My friend Beaumont was the desucndant of one of 
the oldest and proudest families of England, his fore- 
fathers having fought at Cressy, Poictiers, and, for aught 
I know, at Hastings itself. He could trace his descent 
from one silk and ermine clad eurl to another, and then, 
through a long succession of steel clad barons, up to a 
certain Rolla Beaumont of Normandy, who, in his turn, 
had a whole army of sea-kings for ancestors at his back. 
If blood, therefore, could do any thing for a man, Beau- 
mont was charged to the brim with it, But alack a 
day! blood will not put meat into one’s mouth; and 
so Dick knew to his cost. The earldom—never very 
rich at the best—had been growing poorer and poorer 
through a long series of generations, like an old spin- 
ster becoming thinner and more angular with every 
year, and now the estates scarcely afforded a decent 
competence to the proud elder brother of Dick, while 

Dick himself was left with a most “beggarly account of 
| empty boxes.” But if he was poor he was philosophic, 
and care never caught him with a wry mouth. His 
character, however, will develope itself in the course of 
my story, I will only premise that I was, at this time, 
in London, and that it was drawing toward the close 
of the season. We met at the door of my rooms, when 
| Dick, linking his arm-in mine in his familiar way, 
accepted my invilation to spend an hour over a flask of 
Sillery. : 

“ Are you going down to Arlford Castle?” I said, 
“my invitation wag so warmly given that I cannot 
resist it. I understand you too were invited.” 

So I am, but I don’t think I shall ge. You must 
know Arlford Castle is the greatest bore of my life. I 
have never been there and never intend to go.” 

“Not intend to go to Arlford Castle—why, I should 
think the fame of Lady Clara’s beauty would carry you 
there at the first chance. Faith! my dear fellow, she 
is said to be a perfect Juno.” 

“Very possibly, but it is the Lady Clara who keeps 
me away. You seem surprised, and I will explain. 
You know the custom herein your republican land it 
may be different—to trade birth for gold in matrimony. 
Well my father and the father of Lady Clara werv in- 
timate at school. But Lord Seaforth’s peerage only 
dated back to the Revolution, while ours was as old as 
the Norman Conquest. The Seaforth estates, how- 
ever, are very extensive, and the dower of the daughter 
greater than the whole wealth of our earldom. So, 
when the Lady Clara first saw light, a few years after 
my birth, it was arranged that she and J should be 
married.‘ Things went on very swimmingly, as the old 
folks thought, until a few. years ago, when my parent 
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died, and I began to think for myself. Then it struck me 
that this being traded away like a horse was incompatible 
with my manhood, however compatible it might be with 
ancient blood, for you must know that I am, on this 
subject, a bit of a democrat. So I forswore Arlford 
Castle, and never could be coaxed or driven there. 
When I grew up, however, and began to feel the value 
of money—that “da nobiscum” of civilized life—my 
resolution began to stagger, and would have, perhaps, 
given way, had not an incident occurred which put all 
thought of Lady Clara to flight. 

“Tt was'at a county ball, when I was just twenty, 
that I met the most beautiful of creatures, a dark-haired, 
ebon-eyed, goddess-like woman. [ call her woman be- 
cause, though full two years younger than myself, she 
was even then no longer a girl. If I live to the age of 
Methuselah I shall never forget those liquid eyes, that 
divine form, or the melodious music of her tongue. I 
sought and obtained an introduction. She was a Miss 
Cleveland—doubtless from the name the descendant of 
some honest burgher. My lordly elder brother would 
have sneered at her, but what cared I for aristocratic 
ancestry ?—for, to tell the truth, our titled forefathers 
were no better than robbers, and deserved to be hung, 
while these same despised burghers were the only honest 
men in the land. I.danced with her, promenaded with 
her, and hung ‘arotind her the whole evening, In a 
word I was entranced, and, to cut a long story short, 
experienced, for the first time, what love really is. 
There is a world of romance in me—as you have 
often told me—if one will go deep encugh to find it, 
and, therefore, you will not be surprised when I tell 
you that, from that hour to this, though I have never 
seen Miss Cleveland since, her image has been upper- 
most‘in my thoughts, Slfe passed away like a dream 
from that assembly, and no one knew whence she came 
or whither she was going. All I could learn was that 
she stopped in a travelling carviage at one of the hotels, 
and hoaring..of the ball, took a whim to stay. Early the 
ensuing morningikand hours before we were out of our 
beds, she had re-cpmmenced her journey, with no travel- 
ling companions except {he maid, and an old gentleman 
who had chaperoned her ie the ball. Now there’s a 
romance in‘real life for you.” 

I had long suspected the existence of a secret passion 
for some unknown lady in Dick’s breast, so I was not 
as much surprised as I otherwise would have been. 

“ But have you never found any clue to this mysterious 
lndy-love.” 

“ Never—and there’s the deuce of it. I have hunted 
high and low, and been in almost every county of Eng- 
land, but no Miss Cleveland can I find, who answers to 
my description. I begin to suspect she is an American, 
and you must not be surprised if, some of these days, I 
eross the Atlantic in search of her.” 
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“TI should give up the chase, especially with Lady 
Clare Arlford in the prospective. Come—go down to 
the Castle with me—you haven’t seen her since you 
were both children, and, from all I hear, she has grown 
up a perfect goddess. Who knows but she may drive 
this plebeian Miss Cleveland out of your head 1” 

“Her dower would certainly be comfortable,” said 
Dick, with a shrug, “I hate a profession, but must soon 
do something, or starve. But then I dislike marrying 
an heiress.” 

But perhaps Lady Clara recollects you only too 
well.for her own peace, They say she has refused a 
score of suitors,” : 

“T confess a wish’ to see her, though I don’t want 
her to see me—but there’s the bore.” 

“Ah! I have it,” I said, after-2 minute’s thought, 
“there is an inn, in the village near the Castle, wlere 
you can stay disguised—say as a travelling arlist, for 
you sketch well, and the scenery about’ Arlford is celee 
brated for its picturesque character, Follow me down, 
and trust me to give you an opportunity to see the Lady 
Clara.” 

Dick paused for a minute in deep thought, and then 
looking up, exclaimed, 

“Faith, I’ll take your advice, There’s a bit of 
romance about your plan that commends it to my 
imagination. When do you start?” 

«On Monday,” 

“Then I'll precede you down, so as to prevent sus- 
picion. I shall leave town to-morrow,” he said, with 
his usual decision of character, when once aroused, 

I heard no more of Dick uniil I- reached Ariford 
Castle. The company wag large and select, comprising 
some of the most beautiful women in England, but 
among them the Lady Clara shone pre-eminent. All 
that I had heard of her loveliness was far surpassed by 
the reality. Her person was tall and queenly, perhaps 
too much inclined to en bon point, but still exquisitely 
graceful, and having a majesty that overawed the senses. 
And then her eyes !—dark, full and lustrous, they had 
in them the spell of a sybil. Never had a women ap- 
proached so nigh to my standard of lordly beauty, and 
I wished a dozen times every half hour that my friend 
Dick could see her. I felt convinced that he was more 
than mortal if he did not at once forget Miss Cleveland, 
and bow at the shrine of the Lady Clara. 

«Confound the fellow,” I said to myself, “here is a 
goddess with a fortune at his feet, and he goes whining 


_ through the country after some unknown and wandering 


damsel who may, for all he knows, be married ere this, 
to some dull, common place soap-chandler. ‘But we'll 
see what can be done in the way of a cure.” 

Two days had elapsed before I thought it safe to visit 
the little inn, and there, sure enough, was Dick, tricked 
out in a disguise through which his own parents could 
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scarcely have detected him. I followed him up stairs 
into his room, and when the door was locked we mu- 
tually related our adventures. I spoke of the Lady Clara 
in enthusiastic terms. 

“Can't we bring our farce to a close soon,” said Dick, 
yawning, “for 1’m becoming deucedly tired of being 
cooped up here, like a sheep for the slaughter; or-trudg- 
ing over rocks and through copses, with a sketch beok, 
to kcep up my character. The first of September will 
be here to-morrow, and there is prime shooting on my 
brother’s preserves, but if 1 loiter. here much longer I 
shall lose much of the sport. The landlady, too, begins 
to look suspicious, and has once or twice given me a 
Yook that said, as plainly as looks could say, that I was 
too fustidious for a travelling artist.” 

“ Well,” said J, “suppose we try it now. Come with 
me to the Castle. We'll loiter about as if to pick out a 
good moonlight view, and whe knows but we may catch 
a glimpse of the Lady Clara.” 

“Done,” said Dick; and waste 

-The Castle lay in deep sha ow as we approached it, 
and ag the moonlight silvered the old gothic towers, and 
tipped the abutting edges of the carved work that every 
where adorned the noble pile, the scene presented to the 
eye was one that reminded me of the enchanted palaces 
of the Arabian Nights. We stopped, as if by a common 
impulse, to gaze on the spectacle. Suddenly the figure 
of a lady appeared in an open gallery above us, where 
she'stood, for some minutes, totally-unconscious of our 
vicinity, for we were hidden under the shadow of a huge 
oak that threw its thick foliage far and wide over us. 
The moon was sailing high in Heaven, and on that 
bright luminary the lady gazed as if in rapt admiration. 
The first glance at the fair apparition assured me it was 
the Lady Clara;'and never had she appeared more 
lovely. Attired in a magnificent robe of velvet, with 
her heir falling in Juxuriant tresses down her neck, and 
her snowy and rounded shoulders seeming whiter than 
driven snow in the moonlight, she looked a divinity, 
holding communion with up-turned eyes, with a sister 
divinity of the skies. She wore a string of pearls around 
her neck, and ‘a white rose nestling in her bosom—fit 
types of her maiden purity. I was so entranced by the 
sight that, for a minute, I had forgot my companion, 
when I felt him nervously clutch my arm. I looked 
around, ‘ 

“Heavens how -magnificent—it is—it is—I have 
found her,” he said, agitatedly. 

“Found who?” 

“Miss Cleveland. Isn’t she a superb creature. By 
George, the Lady Clara, with her dower, may go to the 
dogs.” 

T burat into uncontrollable laughter, for, if a world had 
been the price of restraint, I could not have refrained. 
The fair apparition disappeared in an instant. 





“Confound you,” said Dick, half angrily, “what 
makes you so merry? You have frightened away my 
Sultana.” er 

“Merry,” said I, “why here you've been avoiding 
the Lady Clara for years, and searching all England for 
Miss Cleveland, when they’re but one and the same 
person,” and again I Iaughed until the tears ran out of 
my cyes. 

Dick gazed at me in blank wonder. Never did a 
poor fellow look more like a fool, This only increased 
my mirth, and at length Dick joined in it as heartily as 
myself, capering about in his extravagant joy, until 
T almost began to think his wits were deranged, 

The next day a post chaise and four dashed through 
the park of Arlford Castle, and my friend Dick paid his 
first visit since boyhood to the Lady Clara. Some little 
surprise was felt, though not evinced at his visit; and 
the lady herself betrayed decided embarrassment. Dick 
prospered wonderfully in his wooing, and the next sum- 
mer he led to the altar the Lady Clara. 

Tt was not until after his marriage that his bride 
explained to him the litle plot connected with her 
assumption of the name of Miss Cleveland. She 
was travelling, with her father, from Arlford Castle 
to London, when she heard of the county ball, and 
of Dick’s intended presence. Piqued at his studied 
neglect of her she resolved to visit the assembly under 
an assumed name. This was easily effected. The result 
isknown. But alas! iri striving to win Dick, the Lady 
Clara lost her own heart. Delicacy forbade her after- 
ward to reveal her disguise, and so she was compelled 
to trust to accident. But years elapsed, as we have 
seen, before she again met her lover. 

The Lady Clara is now a ‘matron’ of ee and: the 
last steamer informs me that Dick has ‘fallen heir to 
the earldom, his elder’ brother having died during the 
Queen’s visit to Scotland. Lucky !—wasn’t he? 
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‘In terms of choice J am not solely led 


By nice direction of a maiden’s eyes.” 


Merchant of Venice. 


“T want. to ask you a question, Mildred, but lam incense offered at the shrine of my vanity was fast 


afraid you will deem it an ‘impertinent one.” 

“ Ask me what you please, dear Emily, and be as- 
sured that you shall receive a frank reply; we have 
known and loved each other too long to doubt that 
affection and not mere idle curiosity prompts our 


mutual inquiries respecting each other’s welfare 


during our separation.” 
“When I bade farewell to my native land, Mil- 
dred, I left you surrounded by a wide circle of ad- 


mirers ; you were beautiful and rich, —these gifts | 
alone would have won you many a suitor, ~ but you | 
were also possessed of the noblest qualities of heart ' 


and mind, and were as worthy to be loved as to be 
admired. How has it happened then that from 
among the many who sought your hand, you selected 
one so--so—” 

‘‘T understand you, Emily,—so misshapen and ugly, 
you would say; it is precisely because I possessed a 
little more heart and soul than usually belongs to a 
fashionable belle.” 

*¢ What do you mean, Mildred? when I parted from 
you I thought you were more than half in love with 
the handsome Frank Harcourt.” 

“ And you return to find me married to his crooked 
cousin.” 

*T did not know Mr. Heyward was related to your 
quondam admirer.” 

“Ah, Isee 1 must tell the whole story; ‘wooed 
an’ marriéd an’ a’’ is not enough for you; I must 


relate all the particnlars which led to such an ap- - 


parently whimsical choice.” 

“You remember me doubtless as the enfant gdtée 
of society; the spoiled child of doating parents, and 
the flattered votary of fashion. My web of life, un- 
broken by a single sombre thread, seemed woven 
only of rose-color and gold. My mirror taught me 
that the world spoke truth, when it assigned to me 
the brightest of all womanly gifts: experience show- 
ed me my superiority in mind over the well dressed 
dolls of society: and the earnestness of my affection 
for the friends of my youth, convincéd me that many 
stronger and deeper emotions still lay latent within 
my heart. Yet with all these gifts, Emily, Inarrowly 
escaped the fate of a fashionable flirt. I could not 
complain, like Voltaire, that ‘the world was stifling 
me with roses,’ but I might have truly said, ‘that the 





defacing, with its fragrant smoke, the fine gold that 
adorned the idol. Selfishness is 2 weed which flour- 
ishes far more luxuriantly beneath the sunshine of 
prosperity than under the weeping skies of adversity ; 
for, while sorrow imparts a fellow-feeling with all, 
who suffer, happiness too often engenders habits of 
indulgence, utterly incompatible with sympathy and 
disinterestedness. "Wherever I turned I was met by - 
pleasant lodks and honied words, everybody seemed 
to consider me with favor, and I was in great danger 
of believing that the world was all sincerity and Miss 
Mildred all perfection. The idea that I shone in the 
reflected glitter of my father’s gold never occurred 
tome. Too much accustomed to the appliances of 
wealth to bestow a thought upon them ; entirely ignor- 
ant of the want and consequently of the value of 
money, I could not suppose that other people prized 
what to me was a matter of such perfect indifference, 
or that the weight of my purse gave me any undue 
preponderance in the scale of society. Proud, haughty 
and self-willed as I have been, yet my conscience 
acquits me of ever having valued myself upon the 
adventitious advantages of wealth. Had Ibeen born 
in a hovel I still should have been proud :— proud of 
the capabilities of my own character, — proud be- 
cause I understood and appreciated the dignity of 
human nature,—but I should have despised myself if, 
from the slippery eminence of fortune, I could have 
looked with contempt upon my fellow beings. 

‘¢But I was spoiled, Emily, completely spoiled, 
There was so much temptation around me,—so 


: much opportunity for exaction and despotism that 


my moral strength was not sufficient to resist the 


-impulsesof wrong. With my head full of romantic 
‘ whims, and my heart thrilling with vague dreams of 


devoted love and life-long constancy ; a brain teem- 
ing with images of paladin and troubadour, and a 
bosom throbbing with vain longings for the untasted 
joy of reciprocal affection, —I yet condescended to 
play the part ofa consummate coquette. But, no; if by 
coquetry be meant a deliberate system of machina- 
tions to entrap hearts which become worthless as 
soon as gained, then I never was a coquette, but I cer- 
tainly must plead guilty to the charge of thoughtless, 
aimless, mischievous flirtation. Ifthe Court of Love 
still existed, — that court, which, as you know, was 
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instituted in the later days of chivalry, and composed 
of an equal number of knights and dames, whose duty 
it.,was to try all criminals accused of offences against 
the laws of Love; if such a tribunal still existed, I 
think it might render a verdict of wilful murder 
against a coguette, while only manslaughter could be 
laid to the charge of the flirt. The result of both 
cases is equally fatal, but the latter crime is less in 
degree because it involves no malice prepense. Do 
not misunderstand me, Emily, I do not mean to ex- 
culpate the lesser criminal ; for if the one deserves 
capital punishment the other certainly merits im- 
prisonment for life, and, next to the slanderer, I look 
upon the coquette:and habitual flirt as the most dan- 
gerous characters in society. Yet I believe that 
many a woman is imperceptibly led to the very verge 
of flirtation by a natural and even praiseworthy de- 


sire to please. The fear of giving pain when we | 


suspect we possess the power, often gives softness to 
a woman’s voice and sweetness to her manner, 
which, to the heart of a lover, may-bear a gentler 
interpretation. Among the chief of our minor duties 
may be ranked that of making ourselves agreeable ; 
and who does not know the difficulty of walking 
between two lines without: crossing either? You 
think I am: saying allthis in exculpation of my past 
folly, and perhaps you are right. 

“T was just nineteen, and in the full enjoyment of 
my triumphs in society, when I officiated as your 
bridesmaid. I must confess, Emily, that the mar- 
riage of such a pretty, delicate creature, as you then 
were, with a man full twice your age, in whose dark 
whiskers glistened more than one silver thread, and 
on whom time had already bestowed a most visible 
crown, seemed to me one of the marvels of affection 
for which I could not then account.” 

“Now you are taking your revenge, Mildred, for 
my saucy question respecting your husband; but if 
you can give as good a reason for your choice as I 
found for mine, I shall be perfectly satisfied.” 

“Let me gratify my merry malice, ladye fair; 


time has shown some little consideration for you in’ 


this matter, for, while he has left no deeper impress 
on your husband’s brow, he has expanded the slender 
girl into the blooming, matronly-looking woman. 
You are now well matched, Emily, and your hus- 
band is one of the handsomest men of—his age.” 

The arch look of the speaker interpreted the 
equivocally-worded compliment, and, with a joyous 
laugh, Miss Heyward resumed : 

“Tt was about the time of your marriage, and 
shortly before your departure for Europe, that I be- 
came acquainted with Frank Harcourt. You must 
remember his exceeding beauty. The first time I 
beheld him, Byron’s exquisite description of the 
Appollo Belvidere rose to my lips: 


‘In his delicate form,—a dream of Love 
Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose heart 
Longed for a deathless lover from above 
And maddened in that vision, is exprest 

" Ali that ideal beauty ever blessed 
The mind with in its most unearthly mood.” 


His admirable symmetry of form, and a face of such 
perfect contour, such exquisiteregularity of feature, 














that its semblance in marble might have been valued 
asa relic of Grecian ideal beauty, were alone suffi- 
cient to attract the admiration of such a lover of the 
beautiful as I always have been; but the charm of 
perfect coloring, the effect of light and shade was 
not wanting in this finished picture. His full dark 
eye sparkled beneath a snow-white forehead,—his 
cheek was bronzed by exposure and yet bright with 
health,—his lips were crimson and velvet-like as the 
pomegranate flower,—his teeth white as the ocean 
pearl,—his raven curls fell in those rich slight ten- 
drils so rarely seen except.on the head of infancy,— 
while the soft and delicate shadowing in his lip and 
chin resembled rather the silken texture of a lady’s 
eyebrow, than the wiry and matted masses of hair 
usually cherished under the name of whiskers and 
moustache.” f 

“You are quite iipnastoned in your description, 
Mildred; what would your husband say if he were 
to hear you’ Pes 

“He would agree with me in thinking that Frank 
Harcourt is the most beautiful specimen of humanity 
that ever presented itself to my admiring eyes.” 

* Fle has less jealousy then in his nature than most 
of his sex.” 

- & A’ man has little cause to be jealous of a rival he 
has so utterly discomfited. 
-* Harcourt soon professed himself my admirer and. 

need I say that his attentions were by no- means dis- 
pleasing tome. The buzz of admiration which met my 


ear whenever he appeared,—the delight with which 


ladies accepted his slightest civilities,;—the manceu- 
vres constantly practised to secure his socicty, all 
tended to render me vain of his homage. Had he 
been merely a beautiful statue,—a rich but empty cas- 
ket, I should soon have become weary of my conquest. 
But Harcourt possessed a mind rather above medi- 
ocrity, fine taste, elegant manners, and, what was . 
especially useful to him, great skill in decyphering 
character and consummate tact in adapting himself to 
its various peculiarities. When those beautiful lips 
parted only to utter the language of high-toned senti- 
ment, or to breathe the impassioned words of Byron 
and Moore,—when those bright eyes glistened with 
suppressed tears at the voice of melancholy music, 
or sparkled with merry. delight at the tones of gayety; 
when that fine person swayed itself with inimitable 
grace to the movements of the mazy dance, or bent 
its towering altitude with gentle dignity over the 
slight form of some delicate girl, it-is not strange, - 
that, even to my eyes, he should scem all that was 
noble and majestic in mind as wellas person.  Fiat- 
tered by his courtly attentions, congratulated by my 
fashionable friends, and captivated by his brilliant 
qualities, my imagination soon became excited to a 
degree which bore a strong semblance to affection. 
He offered me his hand and wasaccepted. You loot: 
surprised, Emily; I thought you knew that I was 
actually engaged to him.” 

‘Indeed I did not, Mildred, and I regret now rab 
learn that such was the case.. There is something 
to me very wrong,—I might almost say disgraceful 
in the disruption of such bonds; and the levity with 
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which young ladies now make and break engage- 
ments, argues as ill for the morality of society, as does 
the frequency of bankruptcies and suspensions.” 
'*T agree with you, Emily, and since ithas become 
the fashion to consider the most solemn obligations 
only as a strait-laced garment .which may . be 
thrown off as soon as we can shut out society from 
our solitude,—since women pledge their hands with- 
out even knowing whether they have such an article 
as a heart to accompany it,—since men with equal 
ease repudiate their debts and their wives, 1 am 
afraid the next generation has little chance of learn- 
ing morality from their parents. ‘But sometimes, 
Emily, the sin is in making not. in breaking the en- 
gagement.. However, hear my story, and then judge. 
‘¢ All the world knew. that I was affianced to the 
handsome Frank Harcourt, and I was quite willing 
to enjoy my triumph as long as possible, before I set- 
tled myself down to the dull routine of domestic life. 
This disposition to defer my marriage might have led 
me to suspect the nature of my feelings, for no wo- 


man will ever shrink from a union with one to whom’ 


her soul-is knit.in the close bonds of affection. My 
lover was respectably connected, but had been edu- 
cated for no profession and was not possessed of 
fortune.. He had left: his: native village to find em- 


ployment, and, as he hoped, wealth, in the busy mart.’ 


of the Empire state: How he managed to satisfy 
my father, who, in the true spirit of an old Dutch 
burgomaster, looked upon every man as a rogue if 
he did. not possess some visible occupation, I never 
could discover. He probably flattered his self-love 
by listening to all his schemes for the reformation of 
society; and, [am not sure that he did not draw up 
the constitution and by-laws of a certain association 
which my father wished to establish,—to be entitled 
a ‘Society for the Encouragement of Integrity 
among men of Business,” and of which the old gen- 
tleman meant to constitute himself president. 

‘Tt was agreed that our marriage should take place 
at the expiration of a year, and my father (who was 
as fond of coincidents as a newspaper editor) de- 
clared that on the very day of our nuptials, the name 
of Harcourt should be added to the very respectable 
firm of Marchmont, Goodfellow & Co. About this 
part of the arrangement I cared very little. IT enjoy- 
ed the present moment, and lavished my time, my 
thoughts and my feelings. as foolishly as I did the 
gold with which my father supplied me. Iwas a 
mere child in my knowledge of the duties of life, and 
perhaps there never was one of my age to whom the 
word ‘responsibility’ was 80 mystical a sound. 

“T soon discovered that I hada serious rival in the 
affections of my future husband. Frank Harcourt 
loved himself far better than he did his mistress; 
and though his tact enabled him to avoid any offen- 
sive expression of this Narcissus-like preference, it 
was still very perceptible to me. Yet how could I 
blame him when I looked upon his handsome person ? 
Indeed I often found myself quoting Pope’s celebrated 
couplet, but with a difference, 


“Tf to his share a coxcomb’s errors fall, 
_ Look in his face and you forget them all.” 





The truth was, that my vanity induced me to excuse 
his weakness.. I was proud of exhibiting, as. my 
lover, the man whom all admired; and I felt redou- 
bled satisfaction in hearing him applauded by the very 
people who had already bestowed on me the meed of 
praise. Iwas even so foolish. as to be vain of his 
costume, and although I knew that he wasted hours. 
upon the. adornment of his person, I delighted to see 
him appear attired in that manner, so peculiarly his 
own, which gave a graceful negligence to a toilet the 
most soignée and made a fanciful poet once style his 
dress “an elegant impromptu.” Like some other. 
(so-called) impromptus, many a weary hour had been 
cbestowed upon the task of making it seem extem- 
poraneous. | 

The only one of Frank Harcourt’s family with 
whom I then became acquainted, was his cousin. 


Louis Heyward, and, among the whole circle of my 


acquaintances, there was no one whom] so cordially 
disliked. His form. was diminutive and slightly mis- 
shapen, while his face would have been positively 
ugly, but for the effect of a pair of large, dark, soft eyes 
‘which seemed to. speak a more fluent language than 
his lips. His manners were cold, quiet and indiffer- 
ent; he mingled but little in society, and I think our 
well-filled library and my music alone induced him to 
conquer his reserve sufficiently to become one of my 
habitual visiters. ‘To me he was always polite and 
gentlemanly but no more. He never flattered,—never 
even commended, though he often looked as if he 
would have censured, had he felt himself privileged 
to do so. Frank used to take great pains to bring 
him ‘out into company, (Heaven forgive me if I 
wrong him in believing now that he wanted him as 
a foil to his own exceeding beauty,) but, excepting 
at our house, Louis was rarely seen in society. He 
had devoted himself to the gospel ministry, and, in 
order to support himself independently during the, 
period of his theological studies, he had engaged to 
give instructions in some of the higher branches of 
education, at one of our principal schools. In fact 
Louis Heyward was only a poor student, a school- 
master,—yet he dared to criticise the conduct of the 
flattered and spoiled Mildred Marchmont; and he 
alone,—of all the gifted and the graceful who bowed 


_ before her power,—he alone—the deformed, the un- 
, lovely—seemed to despise her influence.” 


“Pray how did you discover that he was actuated 
by such feelings? he surely did not venture to dis- 
close them??? 

“No, Emily; he was usually silent and abstracted 
in ‘my presence. His relationship to Frank, placed 
him at once on a familiar footing in our family, and, 
‘we soon became accustomed to his somewhat eccen- 
tric manners. When not listening to my harp or 
piano, he was often occupied with a book, seeming 
utterly regardless of every one around him. But, 
often, when I have been sitting in the midst of an 
admiring circle of ‘danglers’ bestowing on one a 
smile, on another a sweet word, on another a trifling 
command, and,.in short, playing off the thousand 
petty airs which belles are very apt to practise in or- 
der to claim the attentions of all around them,—I 
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have stolen a glance at that cold, ¢ grave countenance, 
and there has been such severe expression in his 


speaking eyes,—such a smile of contempt on hispale | 
lip, that I have blushed for my own folly even while ' 


T hated the cynic who made me sensible of it. Iwas 


constantly disputing with him about trifling matters 


of opinion, and I delighted in uttering beautiful falla- 


cies, which I knéw he would contradict. It was a 
species of gladiatorial game which I enjoyed because | 


it was new and exciting. I had been so long accus- 
tomed to assent and flattery that it was quite refresh- 


ing to meet with something like opposition, which 
could arouse the dormant powers of my mind. The-! 


information with which my early reading had stored 


my memory,—the quickness of repartee which gen- | 


erally belongs to woman,—the readiness to turn the 
weapon of the assailant with a shield for our own 


ment,—all afforded a new gratification to my vanity, 
and while I. heartily disliked the disputant, I -yet 
eagerly sought the dispute. Louis at length disco- 
vered my motives for thus’ seeking to draw him into 
discussions, and, after that, no provocation could in- 
duce him'to enter into a’ war‘of wit with me. In 
vain I uttered the most mischievous sophistries,—-in 
vain I goaded him with keen satire ;-he smiled at my 
futile attempts, as if were'a petted child, but deigned 
me no reply. It-was not-until then that I estimated 
the treasures of his gifted mind, for when he no longer 
allowed himself to-be drawn from his reserve,—when 
his fine conversational powers were no longer ex- 
erted, I felt had losta positive enjoyment which when 
in my possession I had scarcely thought of valuing. 

“T happened one afternoon to’ be walking on the 
Battery with the two cousins, when we overtook an 
acquaintance who was unattended, except by a young 
brother. We immediately joined her, and, with a 
feeling of gratified vanity, (knowing that she had 
once diligently sought to attract. Mr. Harcourt,) I 
stepped back, and taking the arm of Louis, left the 
lady in uninterrupted possession, for a short time, of 
Iny handsome lover. There was a mean and petty 
triumph in my heart at which I now blush, and, as I 
looked up into the face of my companion, after per- 
forming the manceuvre, Iwas almost startled at the 
stern contempt which was visible in his countenance.” 

‘€¢ Come, Mr. Heyward, do make yourselfagreeable 
for once,’ I exclaimed, with levity, ‘do tell me you 
are flattered by my preference of your society.’ 

*¢T never utter untruths,’ was the cold reply. 

*¢ My first impulse was to withdraw my arm from 
his, but I restrained myself, and flippantly said: 

“*¢'You are as complimentary as usual, I perceive.’ 

*¢¢Would you have me to feel flattered by being 
made the tool of your vanity, Madam? said he, 
while his cheek flushed and his eye sparkled; ‘do 
T not know that you only sought to gratify a mali- 
cious triumph over your less fortunate rival ? 

*¢ A denial rose to my lips, but my conscience for- 
bade me to utter it. I was perfectly silent—yet, 

- perhaps, there was something of penitence in my 

countenance, for he immediately added: 

*¢Good Heavens! Mildred,—Miss Marchmont, I 





mean—what capabilities of mind,—what noble cha- 
racteristics of feeling you are daily wasting in 
society! Ilow rapidly are the weeds of evil passion 
springing up amid the rich plants of virtue which 
are still rooted in your heart! How awful is the 


‘responsibility of one so nobly gifted as yourself! 


“*“¢What-do you mean, sir?’ exclaimed I, startled 
at his earnestness. 

*** Fave you never read the parable of the unfaith- 
ful steward who hid his talent in the earth? was 
his reply: ‘God has given you beauty and mental 
power, and wealth and influence; yet what is your 
beauty but a snare?—-What are your talents but 
instruments to gratify your vanity? Where is your 
wealth expended if not in ministering to your luxu- 
ries? What suffering fellow-being has ever been 


| cheered by your sympathy ?—or what weak and err- 
weakness which is so very feminine a mode of argu- 


ing mortal has ever been strengthened in duty, or 
wakened to virtue by your influence? 

**T cannot describe how deeply I was shocked and 
pained at these impressive words.’ An emotion re- 
sembling terror seized me ;—I was actually alarmed 
at the picture they abruptly presented to my view. 

“Louis continued: ‘forgive me, Miss Marchmont, 
if I have trespassed beyond the limits of decorum. I 
speak the language of trath,—a language you are 
but little accustomed to hear; but my conscience 
and my heart have long reproached my silence.’ 

. You are a severe judge, Mr. Heyward,’ said I, 
with a faint attempt at a smile; and. just at that mo- 
ment we were interrupted by some jesting remarks 
from the party who preceded us. No opportunity was 
afforded for renewing our conversation; but as we 
approached home, Louis lingered so as to secure a 
moment’s time, and said in a low voice: 

‘¢] will not ask you to forgive my frankness, Miss 
Marchmont, for something tells me that the time will 
come when you will not resent my apparent. rude- 
ness. I owe to you some of the happiest, and, it 


may be, some of the saddest moments of my life. 


Before we part, I would fain awaken you to a sense 
of your own true value, for amid all the frivolities 
which now waste your life, I have discovered that 
you were born for better things.’ As he uttered these 
words, we found ourselves at my father’s door, and 
with a cold bow he turned away. 

“ That night was engaged to attend a brilliant ball, 
but my spirits were depressed, and my brow clouded 
by unwonted sadness. Whether whecling in the 
giddy dance, or gliding with light words and lighter 
laugh amid the groups of pleasure-seeking guests, 
still the deep voice of Louis Heyward rung in my 
ears; and the words ‘yow were born for better 
things,’ seemed written upon everything that I 
beheld. 

“¢You are triste to-night, ma belle,’ said Frank 
Harcourt, as he placed me in the carriage to return 
home: ‘I shall be quite jealous of my crooked 
cousin, if a téte-2-téte with him has such power to 
dim your radiance.’ 

*¢ Many a truth is uttered in the language of mock- 
ery. That walk with Louis had become an era in my 
life. How I longed to weep in solitude! The weariness. 
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‘and satiety which had long unconsciously possessed 
me,—the unsatisfied cravings for excitement, which 
had long been my torment, now seemed to me fully 
explained. Louis Heyward had unfolded to me the 
truth,—he had revealed the secret of my hidden dis- 
content, when he told me I was born for better things. 
Thad ‘placed my happiness lower than myself, and 
therefore did I gather only disappointment and vex- 
ation. Why did I not utter these thoughts to my 
afianced lover? Why did I not weep upon his 
bosom and seek his tender sympathy? - Because I 


instinctively knew that he would not understand me. | 


The charm which enrobed my idol was already un- 
winding, and I had learned. that there were many 
subjects on which there could exist no congenial 
sentiments. For the first time in my life, I began to 
reflect; and, with reflection, came remorse for 
wasted time and ill-regulated feelings. Like the 
peasant girl in the fairy taley.mine eyes had been 
touched withthe ointment of disenchantment, the 


illusion which had made life-seem a scene of per- | 


lect beauty and happiness was dispelled forever, 
and I now only beheld a field where thorns grew 
beneath every flower, aad.a path where duties were 
strewn far more thickly than pleasures. . 

‘ A circumstance which ‘soon after occurred con- 
firmed my melancholy impressions. Do you remember 
little Fanny Rivers whom my mother took while yet a 
child, with the intention of making her my confiden- 
tial servant and dressing-maid? ‘She was about my 
age, and had grown: up to be’very pretty,—with one 
of those sweet, innocent, child-like faces, which are 
always so lovely in-woman. Soon after your mar- 
riage she abruptly left my service, and much to my 
regret.I was unable to obtain any trace of her. At 
the time of which I have just spoken, however, I 
received a note from her: . She was sick and in dis- 
tress, and she requested from me some pecuniary 
aid. Idid not receive the appeal with ‘indifference, 
and instead of merely sending ‘her assistance I de- 
termined to seek her in person. I found her residing 
with a relative, a poor washerwoman, and as I sat 
by the sick bed of the young invalid, I for the first 
time beheld, with my own eyes; the actual life of 
poverty. Hitherto I had been lavish of money in 
charity, from a thoughtless and selfish wish to avoid 
the sight of suffering, but now I learned to sympa- 
thise with the poor and unhappy. Poor Fanny was 
dying with consumption, and daily did I visit her 
humble apartment, led thither as much by my morbid 
and excited feelings'as by my interest in the failing 
sufferer. But it was not till she was near her death- 
hour that she revealed to me her painful story. Never 
shall I forget her simple words: 

*©¢T used to think ma‘m, that nothing was so 
desirable as fine clothes, and when I saw you dressed 
in your beautiful silks and satins, I used: to cry with 
envy because I was only a servant. As I grew older 
this wicked feeling increased, and often when you 
had gone to a party, I have locked myself in your 
dressing-room, and put on your laces, and flowers 
and jewels, just to see how I should look in such 
fine dress. I felt very proud when the large glass 





showed me that I looked just like a lady; but it only 
made me more envious and unhappy. ‘At last my 
hour of temptation came. One,—whose name I 
have sworn never to reveal,—came to me with pro- 
mises of all that I had so long wanted. He offered 
me silk dresses, and plenty of money, and said I 
should have servants to wait on me if I would only 
love him. Tle was so handsome, and he brought me 
such costly presents,—he talked to me so sweetly 
and pitied me so much for being a servant when I 
ought to be a lady, that-I could not refuse to believe 
him. He'told me I should be his wife in the sight of 
Heaven, and he ridiculed what he called my old- 
fashioned notions, until he made me forget the prayers 
which my poor mother taught me and. the Bible 
which she used to read tome. I-was vain and so I 
became wicked. I sold my happiness on. earth and 
my hopes of Heaven hereafter, for the privilege of 
wearing fine clothes; for indeed, Miss Mildred, I. 
never was happy after I left your house.’ 

T sought to learn no more of poor Fanny’s history, 
Emily; I scarcely heard the tale of her subsequent 
desertion and destitution. My conscience -was. 
awakened, and fearfully did she knell in my ears my 
own condemnation. ‘Who made ye to differ?’ asked 
my heart, as I gazed.on this victim to vanity and 
treachery. Who taught this fallen creature to value 
the allurements of dress beyond the adornment of 
innocence? | Who sowed in‘ her-bosom the seeds of 
envy and discontent, and nurtured them there until 
they bore the poisoned fruit of sin? Was I guiltless 
of my brother’s blood? Had not I been the first 
tempter of the guileless child? Here, then, was.an 
evidence of my. influence ;—how fatally exercised ! 

“Emily, “have repented m tears and agony of 
spirit:—I have prayed that this weight of blood- 
gniltiness might be removed from my soul; and I 
humbly trust my prayer has not been in vain :—but 
even now my heart sickens at the recollection of the 
being whom my example first led astray. It was at 
the bedside of the dying girl,—when my spirit was 
bowed in humble penitence—that the words of reli- 
gious truth first impressed themselves upon my ada- 
mantine heart. I had listened unmoved to the pro- 
mises and denunciations of the gospel, when uttered 
from the pulpit; but now, the time, the place, the 
circumstance gave them tenfold power. I visited 
Fanny Rivers daily, until death released the peni- 
tent from her sufferings, and then, I fell into a deep 
melancholy from which nothing could arouse me, 
and for which no one could account. 

“Frank Harcourt was annoyed and vexed at this 
change. He earnestly pressed our immediate mar- 
riage, and talked about a trip to Paris as an infallible 
cure for my ‘servous excitement. But in proportion 
as my better feelings were awakened, my attach- 
ment to him decreased, until I actually shrunk from 
/a union with him. He now appeared to me frivolous 

in his tastes, and the light tone with which he spoke 
| of moral duties, though often listened to as an idle 
jest, in calmer times, now offended and disgusted 
me. In vain I tried to recall my past feelings. In 
vain gazed upon his exquisite face and watched 
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the movements of his graceful form, in the hope of 
again experiencing the thrill of pleasure which had 
once been awakened by his presence. The flame 
had been kindled at the unholy shrine of vanity, and 
already the ashes of perished fancies had gathered 
over it to dim its brightness. I could no longer cheat 
myself into the ‘belief that I loved Frank Har- 
court. He was still as glorious in beauty,—still the 
idol of society; but the spell was broken, and I looked 
back with wonder to my past delusion. 

“You will ask where, during all these changes, 
was Louis Heyward. The very day after the con- 
versation which had so awakened my remorse of 
conscience, he bade me farewell, having been sum- 
moned to take charge of a small congregation, and 
to ‘build up a church in the wilderness.’ I would 
have given much for his counsel and his sympathy, 
but he was far away, absorbed in noble duties, and 
had probably ceased to remember with interest, the 
being whom his ove true word had rescued from 
destruction. I was exceedingly wretched, and saw 
no escape from my unhappiness. The approach of 
the period fixed upon for my marriage only added to 
the horror of my feelings, and I sometimes fancied 
I should be driven to madness. 

“ But the dénowement,—a most unexpected one— 
came at length. *The aunt of poor Fanny, who was 
very ¢ grateful for my attentions to the unhappy girl, 
accidentally heard that I was on the point of mar- 
riage with Mr. Harcourt, and, instigated no less by 
revenge than by a sense of gratitude to me, she 
revealed to me the xame which Fanny had sworn, 
and she. had promised to conceal. You can imagine 
the rest, Emily. With the indignant feeling of insulted 
virtue and outraged womanhood, I instantly severed 
the tie that bound me tohim. Did I not do right in 
breaking my engagement? 

“ More than two years passed away. I had with- 
drawn from the follies, though not from thg rational 
enjoyments of society; and, having joined myself 
to the church, I endeavored to live in a manner 
worthy of my profession. Alas! all my good deeds 
were insufficient to make amends for my wasted 
years and baleful example. The world ceased, at 
last, to wonder and ridicule my sudden reformation, 
(which they kindly attributed to my lover’s ficlle- 
ness,) and I was beginning to enjoy the peace of 
mind, always attendant on the exercise of habitual 

@duty, when I was surprised by the intelligence that 
Louis Heyward had been chosen to succeed the 
deceased pastor of our church. The day when he 
preached his first sermon for us will long live in my 
remembrance. Associated, as he was, with my 
brightest and my darkest hours, I almost feared to 
see him, lest the calm of my feelings should be dis- 
turbed by painful recollections. But he now ap- 
peared before me in a new and holier light. He was 
a minister of truth unto the people, and as I watched 
the rich glow of enthusiasm mantling his pale cheek, 
and the pure light of zeal illumining his dark eyes, 
I thought there was indeed ‘a beauty in holiness.’ 

“Do not think I was in love with our young pastor. 
T fancied that my heart was dead to such impressions, 


and it was only with quiet friendship that I greeted 
him when he renewed his acquaintance with her 
whom he had once known as the glittering belle 
of aball-room. I saw him frequently, for T now under- 
stood the value of wealth and influence when they 
could be made subservient to the interests of religion 
and humanity. My purse as well as my time was 
readily bestowed for the good of others. Always in 
extremes, I was in danger of running into the error 
of fanaticism, and I owe it to Louis that I am now a 
rational, and I trust, earnest Christian. But a long 
time elapsed after this renewal of our intercourse 
before Iwas permitted to read the volume of his 
heart. It was not until he was well assured that the - 
change which he beheld was the result, not of tem- 
porary disgust with the world, but of a thorough 
conviction of error, that he ventured to indulge the 
affections of his nature. He had loved me, Emily, 
during my days of vanity and folly. His cold, stern 
manner was a penance imposed upon himself, 
to expiate his weakness, and while he strove to 
scorn my levity, he was, in fact, the slave of my 
caprice. But he crushed the passion even in its bud, 
and forced himself to regard me only as his cousin’s 
bride. Yet the glimpses of better feelings which 
sometimes struggled through every frivolity, almost 
overcame his resolution, and the conversation which 
first awakened me to reflection, was the result of a 
sense of duty strangely blended with the impulses 
of a hopeless passion. 

‘Perfect confidence now existed between us. My 
external life had been almost an unbroken calm, but 
my heart’s history was one of change and tumult 
and darkness. Louis wept,—aye, wept with joy, 
when he learned that his hand had sown the good 
seed within my bosom. It is Madame de Stiel who 
says that ‘Truth, no matter by what atmosphere it 
is snrrounded, is never uttered in vain;’ and I am 
a living proof that she is right. I have now been 
five years a wife; and, though my husband has not 
a face that limners love to paint and ladies to look 
upon,—though his form is not moulded to perfect 
symmetry, and his limbs lack the graceful comeliness 
of manly strength,—in short,—-though he is a Jitéle, 
ugly, lame man, yet 1 look upon him with a love as 
deep as it is enduring, for the radiant beauty of his 
character has blinded my feeble eyes to mere per- 
sonal defects. Frank Harcourt was the sculptured 
image,—the useless ornament of a boudoir, but 
Louis,—my own Louis is the unpolished casket,— 
rude in its exterior, but enclosing a pearl of price,;— 
the treasure of a noble spirit.” 

“ And what has become of your former lover?” 

“He is the ornament of Parisian saloons; living 
no one knows how, but suspected to be one of that 
class, termed in England, ‘ flat-eatchers,’ lending the 
aid of his fine person and fascinating manners to 
attract victims to the gaming-table. He is said to be 
as handsome as ever,—-dresses well, and is the ad- 
miration of all the young ladies as well as the dread- 
of all the mammas who are on the watch to avoid 
‘ineligibles’ ‘And now that you have heard my 
story, Emily, are you still surprised at my chuice ? 
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THE LADY'S SLIPPER. 
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“ Loox, Harriet, said Charles Percy to his sister, as 
he entered the room where she sat sewing, “sce what 
a prize I hove found.” 

: SA lady’s slipper. How odd to think of a lady 
losing her shoe.” 

“Only see how small it is, and of what perfec 
shape.” 

“Yes, quite perfect. It was doubtless made bya 

{good pains-taking shoemaker.” 

“That is nothing—don’t you see it has been won 
enough to become perfectly adapted to the foot ?” 

"So it has. Well the owner must be a second Cir 
derella.” 

‘“«T wish,” said he, “ that I could get a sight ofher 
face, that I might know if it is comparable to her foot.” 

“And what then?” 

«Why, I believe I should fall in love with her.” 

“TJ don’t know how your wish can be gratified, 
unless you advertise the slipper.” 

“ That won't du. In the first place it is not work 
advertising, and if it were, there is no lady who would 
choose to come forward to claim a lost shoe.” 

‘It was purchased, it seems, at No. , Washing: 
ton strect.”” 

“Yes, but hundreds of ladies purchase their shoes 
there.” 

“ Few of the hundreds, however, could wear one 0 
small as this, As you are well acquainted with the 
owner of the establishment, I would, were I in you 
place, ask him about it. If she be a customer, he will 
be able to inform you who she is, at once.” 

- "J believe I will take your advice,” he replied, atd 
the next minute he was on his way to Washingt 
atreet, 

“T am glad to find you alone, Mr. ——,” said he, 
as ho entered the store. “I have found a Jady’s slipper 
which is so beautiful, that I have a great curiosity 
ascertain the owner. Can you tell me?” ~ 

“Tam not certain, but I believe it belongs to, Mis 
Cheaton.”” . eS ee 

No, no, that cannot be—she is old and ugly.” 

“ But she has a pretty foot.” 

At this moment a handsome carriage, drawn bys 
pair of pampered, jet black horses, drow up before tho 
door. A black servant alighted, and approaching the 
carriage window, received somo orders which we" 
given in a low, musical voice. He then entered the 
store, and asked Mr, -—— if he would let the Indy 
in the carriage look at aome black kid slippers. 

“ What number 2” 

“ No. 1.” 

“The exact size,” said ho, with a significant look # 
Percy, as he handed the servant the slippors. 

A small hand, to which a fashionable-colored glove 
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was exactly fitted, was reached forth to receive them. 
Porcy endeavored to obtain a glimpse of her face, but 
a thick veil baffled his curiosity. A pair was soon 
selected, for which the servant having paid, the car- 
riage rolled lazily away. 
“Tho lady of the slipper,” said Percy. 
“Without doubt, but I am entirely ignorant of her 


nome.” 
“[ think she is not a resident of the city,” said 


Perey. 
aa not, and if she has ever called hero before, 

I could not have been present.” 
=. Perey now left the store, determining within himself 
* tg keep the carriage in his eye, till it arrived at its 
* final place of destination. For this purpose he struck 
. into. brisk walk, making his speed nearly equal to 
. that ofthe lazy horses. Ina minute or two, the car- 

riage again stopped before a stationer’s shop, which 
° enabled him to come up with it. As he walked slowly 
past it, he obtained another glimpse of the thick vei), 
bat whether it concealed a face handsome or ugly, 
remained still a most profound mystery. With a little 
* dexterous manceuvering he was able to keep sight of 
_ the carriage without his object becoming apparent, ’til) 
© itdrew up before an clegant mansion in Summer street. 
’ Here the lady alighted, though without throwing back 
her veil. Her figure was very fine, but her dress was 
tolong that he could not come to any satisfactory con- 
clusion nbout the slipper. It subsequently happened 
that he frequently had occasion to pass through Sum- 
mer street. One morning as he was strolling leisurely 
along by the house, which, to him, constituted the chief 
point of attraction, he was overtaken by a young man 
“8 of his acquaintance. 











“You seem to be quite tnken with the elegance of 
‘ this mansion,” said he; “are you going to build one 
4 onthe same plan 2?” 
| “I was looking at those beautiful plants,” replied 
Perey, stammering and changing color. 
“They aro indeed beautiful. The lady or tho ladies 


{ol the family must have o fine taste for cultivating 
# flowers,’ 





dearest 


bree 


Another goutleman by the namo of Hanson joined 
; them in season to hear the Jast remark. 
“You are admiring Miss Floyd's flowers, I find,” 
* said he, 
| “Floyd,” repeated Percy, eagorly, “is Floyd the name 
"ofthe lady who resides here 1” 
“So I have been informed.” 
& “Have you never scen her?” 
“No, but I have seen her brother.” 
aa what of him? How old is ho—how does he 
« “Ag it is impossible to answer three questions at 
onee, Twill take them in the order you put them. He 
ua understand, a native of one of the Northern States, 
Which he loft at a youthful ago for New Orleans, where 
. asd into businesa, and in the course of a twenty- 
"© years’ residence, amassed a splendid fortune, which 


he ji Ree ‘i 
Intends to enjoy in our own good city. Ho is, as 
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near as I can judge, about forty-five, and is what may 
be called, if not handsome, remarkably good looking.” 
“Sister to a man forty-five,” thought Percy. “ She 
may possibly, though not probably, be of the youthful 
age of thirty, or thirty-five, and T have been keeping 
her slipper in a rose-wood box, and have, every night, 
contemplated it with as much devotion as a Pagan 
would one of his little deities, besides which, I have 
}managed to got several peeps at it during tha day- 
time.” 

Just as he had finished this mental soliloquy, Mr. 
Floyd and a lady appeared at the door of the mansion. 
He gave her his arm, and they descended the steps. 
As she now we no veil, Percy obtained a fall view of 
her face, which appeared as if it had been visited by 
the airs of fifty instead of fifteen summers, which he 
had fixed in his own mind as the probable age of one 
who could wear so small and symmetrical @ slipper. 

J forgot to mind her foot,’’ suid he, rousing himself 
from the ravery into which ho had firlfon, at the sight 
of the antiquated damse} on whom he had lavished so 
many thoughts in vain. 

“You have deprived yourscif of no great pleasure, E 
imagine,” said Hanson, laughing at the serious air of 
Percy, “in forgetting to look at a woman's foot, who 
is fifty or aixty years old—but I promised to mect my 
friend Frazier at eleven, and it lacks only five minetes 
of the hour." 

The three now separated, and Percy direeting his 
stops to Washington street, fell in with Mr. 

“Since I last aaw you, Perey," snid he, “1 havo 
ascertained that the name of the lady in the carriage, 
which stopped at my store the other dry when you 
were present, is Floyd, and that she is the—” 

At this moment, a boy whom he had sent to the 
post office, met him, and presented him with several 
letters. Glancing his eye at tho postmark of one of 
them, “ Ah,” said he, “here is the very letter I wae 
wishing for. Had it failed to come, it would have 
been a hundred dollars damage to me,” and forgetting 
the Floyds, he bowed to Percy, and hastened to hie 
store in order to peruse his letter. 

“T will giva you the beautiful slipper,” said Percy to 

his sister, when he returned home, “for I have had a 

‘sight of the ownor, and she looks okt enough to be our 
grandmother, and is so uglyAunt Peg, the herby 
: woman, is a beauty to her.” 

“Thank-you for your generosity,” replied Harriot, 

' laughing. 
“Thave heard you tell o great denl about beauty, of 
| late, Charles,"’ said his mother, “ and in such a manner 
| #8 if you thought personal attractions of the first con- 
sideration. I hopo when you come te choose a wifo, 
it will not be solely for her beauty.” 

“I cannot say, mother, that I should like to marry o 
woman who was not benutifal.”” 

“Yet I trust you will not let beauty blind you to 
faulta of temper and defective education, for let me 
assure you, that after marriage your porcoptions will 
be likely to undergo a great change. You will gradu- 
ally become clear-sighted to tho faults of your wife 
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while you will every day think less and less of her | rested on tho instep of the smallest und most beau 
beauty.” . ‘foot in the world. Percy was so absorbed in thocy 
“ You speak as if you thought a good tempered, well | templation of the lovely vision so unexpectedly presen 
educated girl was rarely to be found. Now it appears | to his view, that he forgot to answor his fair interop, 
to me that I can name a dozen, to one who is really | tor, ’till she repeated her question. He sought an eat 
beautiful.” opportunity to be introduced to her, and before th 
“ Let me hear what you consider a good education.” evening was half spent, was completely enthralled 
“Why, such an one as every female, who has the i the fuir enchantress. Mrs. Percy, too, was so won y 
means, can obtain at our best schools—such an one, for her amiable and unassuming manners, that sho coi 
instance, as Margaret Boyle has, who possesses, it is not help secretly fearing that even her cool judgney 
said, a thorough knowledge of the solid, aa well as the might be imperceptibly biassed, especially whon & 
showy branches.” took into view the unequalled loveliness of her pers, 
“You seem to overlook the domestic part of a girl’s As for Harrict, her admiration of her was only seco 
education, which must be acquired at home, in the room to her brother. 
of our beat schools, yet I dare say that you would rather | From that evening, Perey and Grace Floyd frequen} 
sit down to a good breakfast on a keen morning in Jan- | met, and he soon had the felicity of feeling assurd 
unry, than watch your wife while solving a problem in that he was the most favored of the voturios that kid 
Euclid, or listen to hor while playing the most ravish- at her shrine. Mrs. Percy watched the progress oft 


ing air on the harp or pinno-forte.” affair with considerable anxiety, as no gifts or attar 
“Undoubtedly, but I should not expect the labor of ments could, in her mind, atono for the absence of thi 
proparing my breakfast to devolve on my wile.” domestic knowledge, which, although not apparent t 


“No, but it might sometimes so happon as to mako ‘every cye, must be the fountain head whence oman 
it nacessary for her to superintend its preparation, |those streams of comfort, which moke home the «- 
which she could not do properly, without some practi- green spot in the desert of life. It was most probath, 
cal knwledge of the culinary art.” that, deprived of her mother in her infancy, nurturedit 

* According to your idea, mother, I know of but just on enervating climate, and surrounded. by every luwy 
one girl in the world, who bas a good education, and |which whim could suggest, er money procure, x 
that is my pretty sister here; I therefore seo nothing jshould any caprice of fortune deprive her of wealth, sk 
for mo, but to remain a bucholor.” would be utterly helpless and miserable. Sho did 

Harriet, who had silently listened to the foregoing | conceal these reflections from her son, but when didt 
conversation, now took the opportunity to inform her |young man of twenty-five, deeply enamored witht 
brother, that during his abseuco, Mrs. Lenvitt had sont |beautiful and fascinating woman, permit the cautiod 
au invitation for them all to attend a select party that-|maturer years to weigh agninst the vivid and glovig 
evening, and that her mother and she had concluded to |picture of happiness ‘painted by his own imaginatiol 





accept, if he would go with them. In six weeks from the evening he first saw her, he + 
“Oh, I shall go, of course,” he replied, for the {the accepted lover of Grace Floyd, and in a few we 
Leavitts are grent favorites of mine.” {more they were wedded. 


When Mrs. Percy and hor aon and daughter arrived = Nover did a young couple enter upon this most «t 


at Mrs. Leavitt’s, most of the company had already ous and important era of life under happier auspits 
assembled. They had been there only a few minutes, Percy inherited an ample fortune, independent of bi 


when Mr. and Misa Floyd were announced. mother and his lovely bride, who received from lt 

Look, Mr. Percy,” said Margaret Boyle,” and see | father as a marriage dower, fifty thousand. dollars: 
what you think of Grace Floyd, the lady from New :| would, if she survived him, be tho gole heiress of tt 
Orleans.” immense wealth, he having already secured to hist 


“Oh, I have seon her alrendy,” he replied, ‘and ‘tor, Miss Persis Floyd, an annuity of one thousand dé 
she looks more like a Fury thon a Grace,” added ho |lors n year. 


mentally, at the same moment turning to answer some As Porcy had recently engaged in extensive, ww 





queation of another lady, ; what were deemed very profituble speculations, Gt" 
“Mr, Percy, who can these strangers bo?” said the {wished him to increase his capital by tho addition 
lady who had just claimed his attention. hor dower, but this, though sanguine of success, # 


He followed the direction of her eyes, and beheld positively refused, and by the advice of Mr. Floyd, ® 
Mr. Floyd, with o young and exceedingly lovely girl had, after hia return from New Orleans, disposed ¢ 
Jouning on his arm, the greater part of his property in the same mannet)é 

Her dark, lustrous eyes, with thoir long, drooping | was invested in bank stock. 

Inshos would of themsclyos almost atone for the ab» | It was not long before Percy found that what heb 
sence of all other beauty, but her complexion was of | mistaken for gold and precious goms, were only tt 
that clear and delicate kind which frequently accompa- | bles. They burst, and he was left penniless. He i 
nies dark oyes, and very dark hair, and hor small rosy {a short timo before his marriage, purchased one of 
mouth was full of the sweetest oxpression, Hor form, | most elegant houses in tho city, which was furnish’ 
which wae slight and perfectly symmetrical, was attired | throughout in a style of unrivalled magnificenco. Ty 
ja un elegant and simple dress, and tho hem of her robe Nad beon fortunate in their choice of servants, and eve! 
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thing moved on with the regularity of clock-work. 
When Percy became assured that the last dollar of his 
property had floated away on the drenmy sea of specu- 
Jation, he shut himself up in his counting-room, and 
brooded over his situation in bitterness of spirit. It 
was true that his wife’s fifty thousand dollars remained 
untouched, but it would be necessary for them to cur- 
The house must 





tail their expenses in every respect. 
be sold, a grent part of the costly furniture sacrificed, 
and Grace, whose personal aud mental charms had 
rendered her the brightest star in the very highest 
circle of fashion, must descend from her sphere. In 
the midst of these reflectione and their attendant tratn 
of bitter fancies, some one rapped at the door. He 
unlocked it, and Mr. Floyd, his father-in-law, stood 
before him. Percy started back, for he was so pale as 
to appear almost ghastly. Mr. Floyd spoke first. 

“T am,” said he, “a ruined man. The bank where 
& Thad placed my own and my daughter’s property, has 
ww failed.” 

* “Then, my dear sir, we can shake hands together,” 
and he briefly explained what had happened to himself. 
“But the worst of all,” said he in conclusion, “is to 
come yet. Poor Grace, she will be overwhelmed with 








allliction,” 

“[ should not wonder,” said Myr. Floyd, “if she 
should bear it better than cither of us. Like the rock 
smitten by the rod of the prophet, the wealth of many 
awoman's heart gushes forth most freely beneath the 
atroke of adversity. Believe me, Charles, Grace has 
aerling qualities, which, as yet, you have dreamed not 
of.” 

While his thoughts thus fondly and proudly turned to 
his daughter, the color came back to his cheeke, and 
his eyes wero lit up with animation, 

“The soonor sho knows what has happened, the 
better, I suppose,” said Percy, tuking up his hat. 
“Will you go with me, sir?” 














A 


Fa 


They proceeded to the house together. They paused 
atthe threshold, for harp-notes, which were yielded to 
alight and skilful touch, mingled with a rich, liquid 
voice, atolo from an inner apartment, 

Tears started to Percy's cyes, as he said in a low 
whisper, “ How can I turn her song of joy into mourn: 
ing?” 

“It will not do for us to linger here,” said Mr. 
: Floyd, ond taking him by the orm, he ‘drow him 

towards the room, 





Grace rose at their entrance, her face beaming with 
one of her own bright smiles. Perey grasped her hand 
convulsively, und the blood forsook his lips. 

“You are ill, Charles,” said she, turning palo her- 
“elf “Do tell me what the matter is 1" 

“LT cannot—do you”—~and he looked imploringly 
towards Mr, Floyd. 

A few words sufficed to mako his daughter compre- 
rend what hod happened. 

“Lam glad it is nothing worse,” snid she, calmly. 
feared can hardly tell whut I feared—but your 
*pPearance, Charles, greatly shocked me.” 
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“ But have you not one tear to give to our fallen for- 
tunes?” said Perey, with a brightened countenance. 

“ Not now,” she replied. “I know not why, but all 
this does not make me feel half as miaorable as I should 
imagine it would, or, perhaps, as it ought.” 

“Thank Heaven,” said. Percy, fervently, “the load 
is removed that was bearing down’ my energies, and 
erushing me to the dust. And now sing us ono of your 
favorite airs, and we will leave you, for I find that you 
not only need no comforter yourself, but that you ara 
fully equal to the task of comforting others.” 

It was apparent to her, that their mode of life must 
be thoroughly and immediately changed, and when they 
were about to withdraw, she waa on the point of observ- 
ing to her husband, that with his concurrence, she would 
dismiss the female gervants that very afternoon, but upon 
second thought, as she felt almost sure that he would 
insist on her retaining a part, she thought it best to 
make no allusion to the subject. Fortunately, the last 
dividend received from the bank, remained untouched. 
Having requested their attendance in the parlor, sho 
explained to them the necessity of parting with them, 
paid them their wages, and gave to each a recommen- 
dation, which was well merited. As good servants aro 
scarce, all, in the course of the ensuing day, had provi- 


‘ded themselves with places, except one. This was a 


girl of fourteen, and when after tea, the others dispersed 
to their different situations, that they might be ready to 
enter upon their new duties in the morning, she sought 
her mistress. 

“Margaret,” said Grace, “why are you not away 
with the rest 7 

“T had rather remain, if you please,” replied the 
girl. 

“ Are you unable to find a place that pleases you 2” 

“TY have not tried to find one.” 

“That is wrong. As I told you yesterday, I havo 
no longer the means of paying you." ‘ 

“T don’t wish for any pay. All I ask, is to be per- 
mitted to remain with you, and 1 will do all that I can 
to assist you.” 

This evidence of the girl's attachment touched one of 
those tender chords, which had refused to thrill bo- 
neath the stern touch of misfortune, and when she had 
withdrawn, a few tears, which had more of joy than 
grief in them, gushed from her eyes. 

Percy rotired that night with feclings which were by 
no means envinble. Thoughts of all his mother hed 
said to him, relative to the domestic education of a 
wife, obtruded themselves upon his mind. He could 
not even hope that Grace had any theoretical, much 
leas practical knowledge of tho houschold tasks, on 
which, in the morning, she would be obliged to attempt 
to enter, His only comfort was, that she, herself, did 
not appear to shrink from tho prospect before hor, but 
had, from the first, maintained a uniform cheerfuluess 
of apirita. It was long before he fell asleep, and when 
he did, tho discomforts of an ill-arranged table, of 


muddy coffee, heavy, half-baked bread, with other artic 


cles to compare, formed tho staple of his dreams. 
When he rose, instead of remaining in the hause, as 
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was his custom, to read tho morning papera while | 
breakfast was preparing, he hastened to his mother’s | 
to seo if Harriet would come and assist his wife. 

“Why, sho Jeft town day before yesterday,” replied 
his mother in answer to his request. ‘She has gone 
to spend a fow days with her friend, Lucy Wayland. 
Hepsy, too, has taken. the opportunity of her absence, 
to visit her mother, so that I have no one except 
Kathleen, the Irish girl, who, as yet, knows nothing 
about cookery.” 

Percy folt vory miserable as he bent his steps home- 
ward. Not that ha. cared, for once, 10 sit down to an 
ill-cooked meal, but he knew that Grace was ambitious 
and sensitive, and he dreaded to witness her mortifica- 
cation. 

. “T have been just looking out, to see if you were 
coming, said ahe, with wu smile. “It is seven o'clock, 
and breakfast is quite ready.” 

“Why, who learnt you to make coffee?” said he, 
with surprize, na he received a cup of the clear, 
fragrant beverage, from her hand. 

“Aunt Persis,” she quietly replied. 

“And did she learn you to make biscuit, too?” he 
inquired, breaking one open. ‘ Why, this is not only 
as white, but as light as a handful of snow-flakes.” 

Yes, I am indebted to Aunt Persia for the art of 
making coffec, bread, cooking a stenk, together with 
several other important matters, appertuining to house. 
keeping. But the credit of preparing this breakfast 
does not all belong to me. I found Margaret an obte 
and willing assistant, 

It was ono of the proudest moments of Percy's life, 
phen, hearing foatetops, he looked round and beheld 
his mother. 

"4 Graco is worthy to be your daughter,” said ho, 


directing her attention to the breakfast-table, “ and we 
shall be most happy to share with you the meal, which, 


T doubt not, you came with the benevolent intention to | , 
\ Now I have all I want. The music of the harp vil 
Mra. Porey made no roply, but before seating her- | 


help to prepare.” 


self at the table, she took her daughter-in-law'’s hand 
with a look that was sufficiently expressive. In a little 
more than a week, Percy having disposed of his house 
in the city, hired a nent cottnge a few miles distant. 
A plot of ground in front, which was enclosed by a 
simple paling, was clothed with a thick, soft verdure, 
amid which nestled violots aud other wild-flowors, that 
some former occupant, with a just taste, had trans. 
planted from their native solitudes. A  sweet-briar, 
which reached quite to the eaves, shaded dne of the 
parlor windows, and a veteran lilac-bush, which lent its 
support-to a honoyauckle, formed a leafy curtain for 
another. 

As Grace and Horviot were arranging the simple fur- 
niture of ao small apartment, which the former had 
named her boudoir, Percy enterod, and placed upon the 
table a rose-wood box. ; 

What e pretty box,” snid Grace, “I don't remom- 
bor of aver seeing it bofore.” 

* Lif the lid,” said Percy. 








Sho obeyed, and beheld o litue black slipper. 


‘e Why, this looks like the very one I once lost,” sai 
she. 

“It ig undoubtedly the same,” he replied, “and | 
found it some weeks before I found you.” 

“ Do tell me, Grace,” said Harriet, ‘* how you came 
to meet with so odd an accident a3 to lose your shoe?” 

“Why, there happened to be a sudden shower on 
day,. when 1 was absent from home, and Aunt Porsis 
sent the carringe and a pair of thick shoes. The slip 
per, which, with its mate, L rolled in a handkerchief 
happened to slip out duving its passage from my friend's 
house to the carringe.” 


“ And Charles, who wos deatined to be its finder," 
soid Harriet, “waa so taken with its beauty, tho, 
slightly altering the old fashioned game, of ‘ Huntthe 
slipper,’ his chief amusement was to hunt the lady of 
the slipper ‘till his efforts were successful.” 

“TY hope he will never have cause to regret his sue 
coss,” replicd Grace, “ for I am sure I shall not.” 

“Do you not regret the exchange you have ben 
obliged to make 2” said Percy. 

‘Not in the loast. I already like our country co 
tage better than I did our city palace.” 

“ There.is one thing I wish you could have retained,” 
said Harrict. 

“ And what is thot 7” 

* Your harp.” 

The words had only escaped from her lips, when th 
voice of Aunt Persis was heard. 

“Wait a minute,” she was heard to suy, “ and I vil 
sce where the mistress of tho house will like to havei 
placed.” 

Grace ran to welcome her. 

**T was determined on onc thing,’ said her aut, 
and thot was, that you should have your harp to cheer 
you in your solitude, so I privately employed Mr, Robix 
son to bid it off for me.” ‘ 

“ How very generous and considerate,” said Gre. 


indeed be delightful these still summer evenings.” 

Percy soon recommenced business with a good pre 
pect of success. His being obliged, on account of the 
distance, to dino in the city, makes the timo sponte 
home, doubly delightful. The evenings, particulars 
which aro usually passed in his wifo’s boudoir, of 
listening to one of her songs, and sometimes sing 
with her avfavorite duet, with the moonbeams locking 
lovingly through the luxuriant foliage of a vine which 
drapes the window, are so full of quiet happiness, thst 
neither of them would willingly exchange them fe 
those they wero formorly in the hnbit of spending # 
the brilliant circles of fashionable life. : 

Mr. Floyd, whose health and mind ave still as" 
rous as when he commenced life without a dolls 
although his sister Porsis thinks hor annuity amply # 
ficient for the comfortable maintenance of both, hss 0" 
a fair pretence for agnin engaging in business. Hels 
ho says, altogether happier than when after he had it 
vested his property in bank stock, he had nothing t i 
for, like Charles Lamb, he found no work worse th: 
over work, 
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*T no wish I could go to Mrs. Lansing’s party,’ said 
Sophia Rothsay, addvessing her Aunt Trever. 

“Tseo ho reason why you cannot; you will be quite 
well by that time.” 

“Tam quite well row, but do you suppose I would 
go with this head of mine f No, never.” 

“We must contrive some elegnnt head-dress, love.” 

“T know of no head-dress which can become a girl 
of eighteen, but her hair, and since I am deprived of 
that, Iwill stay at home,” and with her beautiful lips 
wadered a little too prominent by a slight pout, she 
sunk into a sullen silence, which her aunt, husy with 
thoughts of her own, made no eflort to interrupt. 

Miss Rothsay had just recovered from a dangerous 
fever, which, although it had left her fine complexion 
clearer und move brilliant than ever, and had imparted 
additional lustre to her black eyes, had deprived her of a 
head of hair so remarkable for its beauty and abundance 
as to excite universal admiration. 

“Thave been thinking,” said her aunt, after a silence 
of more than fifteen minutes, “that you had better pro- 
cure a wig,” : 

“Surely, aunt, you are not serious 2” 

“Yes, Tum, perfectly so; I know several Indiva, 
whose own hair is very beautiful, who wear wigs.’’ 

“But you will allow me, now I have lost my hair, ta! 
say that it will be impossible to find any that will be in 
uy way comparable to it, either for luxurinnee, color, 
urdelicucy, To me, the iden of having my head cover-! 
ed with a mass of hair, which, for aught I could uscer- | 
rt 


tain to the contrary, might have grown on the hend of 
fume coarse, vulgar woman, ia perfectly horrid. You! 
know that young Doctor Derwenter, whom we met lust 
summer, is expected to be at Mrs. Lansing’s, who is i 
his cousin, and I nm determined not to destroy the | 
favorabla impression which E am convinced that my i 
appearance then made upon him,” i 

“I don't know why you should caro particularly for 
him, I think the belle of city might louk au 
litle higher than to a young doctor.” 

“But Derwenter, besides being very handsome and 
very clogunt, ia the heir expectant of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars,” 

“Ah, that alters the ense. Such a doctor is worth 
looking after. The wig must bo procured, and you 
must incet’ him at Mrs. Lansing’s, or this favornble 
Mpression you made upon him, may be lost. 1 am 





tre of attraction at Mrs. Lansing’s party, on account of 


my new wig.” 

Leaving the aunt and niece to suggest to cach other 
a few precautions relative to the affair in agitation, wo 
will enter a mean-looking dwelling in ono of the, dark, 
narrow alleys of the city. Near a tire tog scantily furs 
nished with fuel to soften the wintry: air admitted 
through the decaying walla, sits a man about forty-five, 
who is suffering from an obstinate chronic complaint. 
He is too poor to pay for the necessary medical advice, 
and too proud to solicit charity. He was once an afflue 
ent merchant, but heavy losses came upon him at a 
time when he was confined to his room by sickness, 
which prevented him from making any attempt to re- 
trieve his affairs, and he is now draining the bitter cup 
of poverty to the dregs. His greatest consolation now 
is, that his wite ia not living to share it. A dusky 
; gloom reigned in the miserable apartment, though bat 
: litle pust mid-day, and the faint and fitful blaze enst a 
; Wavering light over his pale and sunken features as ‘ho 
isat mournfully contemplating his daughter, a beautiful 
girl of seventeen, who was seated opposite him, dili-+ 








gently employed on a garment, which she hoped to 
finish in season to retuen to her employer befure she 


slept. Bitter thoughts were at work in his bosom, for 
he could see by her palo and exhausted looks, that her 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
t 
‘ 
| 


physical energies were yiclding to severe and unremits 
j ting labor by day, broken sleop by night, nnd coarse and 
‘insutlicient food. He even imagined that her features 
‘wore a death-like hue as she sat bending over her work ; 
an appearance heightened by the contrast afforded by a 
mass of the brightest and most beautiful hair that ever 
ornamented the head of woman, and which the broken 
shell comb, which she was unable to exchange for a 
better, could not prevent from bursting into clustering 
curls over her neck and temples. Beautifal as had 
been the tresses, tho loss of which Sophia Rothsay so 
deeply deplored, they could not have compared with 
those of this almost heart-broken girl, striving to carn 
the scanty portion of bread which was to sustain the 
life of her invalid father and her own, whieh, as she 
looked into the gloomy vista of the futuro, had but little 
value, except for his sake, 

“ Amelia,” ho at length said, “leave your work, and 
come and sit by me.” She obeyed, and he clusped her 
| hand in hia. “ My girl,” ho resumed, “I believe you 
are dying even faster than Tan. The prosent course 
must be altered. Our summer friends have forsaken 
us, nnd wo must—yes, hard as it is to bring our minds 
to it—we must apply for char—" 

Ho did not finish the word, but sunk back in his 
Wild with alarm, 








chair without sense or motion. 


now going to my dress-mnaker's, and will look in at’ Amelia rushed to the outer door, in the hope of accing 
Lavalle’s, and see what can be done. He is, as I he-| some person whom she could request to ran for a 


lieve I told you tho other day, the celebrated Parisian | 
Perruquier, who arrived in the city ubout the time you 
Were taken ill with the fever.” 

“Remember, aunt, that you ure to be very discreet. 
No person except yourself, my physiciun and nurse, ! 
knows that I have lost my hair, and T don’t choose, i 
should I conclude to adopt your advice, to be the cen-} 


i 
‘ 
i 


i 
! 
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doctor, A gentleman was pussing at the moment, to 
whom sho brielly commemicated the situation of her 
father, and her desire to obtain a physicinn, 

“T ported with my friend, Doctor Derwenter, at the 
head of the alley,” he replied. © Twill ron back and 
cult him.” 

In tess than three minates the doctor was by the side 
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: 


of the patient, whom, with the assistance of his friend, 
he conveyed to the bed. Ho pronounced him to be 


l bread to eat, a fine head of huir can be of little conse. 
suffering from a stroke of apoplexy, but apparently of 


quence,” 

Again leaving them to discuss the affair of the wig at 
their leisure, we will take the opportunity to visit Doe. 
tor Derwenter at the same time as the gentleman, who 
had summoned him to the assistance of Mr. Fielding. 

“Good evening, doctor,” suid he, “how did you 
leave your patient 1” 

Not essentially better, yet with a hope.” 
it “ By the way, Derwenter, don’t you think it a sin for 
was just passing the apethecary’s shop as she stepped ! a lovely young creature like the daughter, to drag ou 
from the door. Her small straw hat formed n very || such ao life of toil and privation 7”? 
indifferent covering for the rich, glossy ringlets, which,|! “Te is, to say the least, very hard—the more so from 
in her haste, she had forgotten to gather up, and which |] her having formerly moved in a higher sphere. ‘That 
now, as they lay spread over her neck and shoulders, || she hus done so, 1 am certain: every word and move. 
brightened almost to the color of gold in the unclouded | ment betray it. Even during the moments of her utter 
sunshine, Mra, Trevor rendily inferred from her thin} abandonment to sorrow, when she considered hee 
and faded apparel, that she was a child of poverty, and | father's recovery impossible, she was lovely and grace 
calling after hér, sho said, “Stop, my girl, stop—I wish |} ful.” 
to speak with you.” - : | “She was partly indebted to’ that fine hair of hers, so 

But anxiety and filial affection winged her footateps, |] wildly yet beautifully dishevelled, for the apparent 
and bent every thought towards the home where she |! grace of her movements. It was like the foliage to the 
had lef hor father hovering between life and denth, |! greenwood boughs, when bent by the wind. ‘Take care 
and she heard not the ludy'’s call, Mrs. Trevor thought || of your heart, Derwenter, for I would not answer for 
of following her, but she soon found it would be impos-j] my own were I to see her as frequently as you will be 
sible to overtnke her. After n little consideration, she likely to, shoutd you continue your attendance on her 
resolved to enter the spotheeary’s shop, and inquire of}! father, I don’t know, however, but that your heurtis 
the person who kept it, if ho knew her name. He was 7 already disposed of. I heard it intimated, last summer, 
unable to inform her, but a boy who stood at the coun: | that you had w penchant for Miss Rothsny, who is eer: 
ter was able to tell her her name, and the house where tainly a very pretty girl, and has hair but litvle inferior 
she lived. ta Amelia Vielding’s.” 

«Well, Sophia,’ anid Mrs. Trevor, as she entered “ She is, as you say, a beautiful girl, but T imagined 
her niece’s chamber, “ T have found the material for 
your wig, if it can only be obtained.” 


mild nuture, which he thought would yield to proper 
treatment. The gentleman who hud accompanied the 
doctor, having an engagement te mect a person on 
business, as soon us his assistance could be dispensed 
with, took leave. Having written o prescription for 
some medicine, the doctor offered to remain with the 
patient till Amelia went to procure it. Mrs, Trevor 








that I detected a little too much selfishness in her dis 
position, which put me on my guard. Otherwise, | 

“What? at Lavalle’s? No—that won'tdo,  T have | might have committed myself, for I confess, that, ot 
been thinking the matter over during your absence, und 
1 must see what kind of a head the huir grows on, 


. So iee ’ 
first, 1 was a good deal smitten.’ 
“She has, [ understand, just recovered from a fever, 


before I ean consent to have it transferred to mine.” which threatened her lite.” 

“Tenn assure you that it is uow on the head of a “Phen itis more than probable that she is shorn of 
poor but extremely beautiful gicl, somewhat younger) her lovely locks, for though more slow and silent in its 
than you, I should think.” , work, a fevor ia, oftentimes, as sure as the scissorg, in 

“ Have you spoken to her about it?” disposing of u Indy’s tresses.” 

“No, but 1 intend to eall at Lavalle’s to-morrow, and! «© Your cousin, Mrs. Lansing, will, of course, invite 
send for her to meet me there, You can bo present if] yer to her party 7” 
you plense, without her seeing you. There can be no “ Yos, I suppose so.” 
doubt but that she will part with her hnair at a compara: “Tndvise you to sce hor again, before you think and 


e . 
tively resonable rato, for a boy of whom [inquired her |) dream too much about your patient's daughter, for, 
nome, informed me that sho supported herself’ und un || although she has no fortune of her own, sho is the idol 





invalid fathor entively by her needle.” of her vieh aunt, whose property is entirely at her own 
But toll me aunt, is her hair as beautiful as mine | disposal.” : 

was?) Is itany thing like it—cnongh so to pass for my Doctor Derwenter, at an early hour the following 

ownt”? morning, enlled on Me, Fiehling, whose symptoms che 


“Te is fully os abundant as yours was, and in the bled him to predict his recovery with more confidence 
shade, exaetly tho color—I should think, however, it [thin when he left him the preceding day. Amelin, 
takes a brighter hue, whenover it catches a gleam of | pnle and exhausted from the effects of her long night 
sunshine.” watch, looked ag if she required amising herself, and 

“YT hardly think I shall bo satisfied with it, for all [the doctor ventured to suggest that it was necessity 
you are so lavish in your praise. Besides, if sho be | that she should have some person to share with her e 
young and beautiful as you represent her, Dean hardly | fatigue of taking care of her futher. She biash 
think she will part with it.” deeply, for she did not like to say that she was entirely 
- © Trell you, niewe that when a person is in want of | destitute of meuns to pay a nurse, or even to procure 
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necessary food for herself. Ue, however, knew haw to 
interpret her embarrassment, and internally reselved to 
contrive some method to impurt the requisite relief 
About half an hour after his departure, some one rap- 
ped at the door, which, on opening, she beheld a girl, 
who presented her with the following note :— 


Miss Fiecnine :—If you will, immediately after reading this. 
repnir to Favalie's, No. 22 —— street, you will moct a lady 
who wishes to speak to you relative te an affair which may 
prove to be for your pecuniary advantage. ‘he bearer will 
remain with your father, during your absence, if necessary.” 


The girl, as soon as Amelia had finished reading it, 
expressed her willingness to remain as long ag she 


wished to be absent, snying that she was accustomed to, | bea 


take caro of the sick. She at once made up ber mind 
to go, for as this gleam of hope shone in upon her, she 
permitted her thoughts to dwell more steadily upon the 
sum of money that was immediately required, than she 
had dared to do before, and found that what they were 
owing for rent and fucl, which would be demanded 
at the close of the week, was fifteen dollars, while, ro 
procure what was immediately necessary for her father, 
and a small supply of the coarsest food for herself, 
would take, at least, five more. ‘To think of carning 
much by her necdle, was out of the question, as wo or 
three hours out of the twenty-four, were all she could 
spare from her attendance on her father, 
the girl a few directions, and promising to return as 
soon as possible, she hastened to Lavalle’s. As she 
entered, she saw a middle aged female, fashionably 
clad, engaged in carnest conversation with the perru- 
quier, . 

“Miss Fielding, I presume,” snid she, and entering 
an adjoining apartment, requested her to follow. 


Having given 


Mrs. Trevor was not prepared to find in Amelia a 
person of so much elegance and grace, and was per- 
plexed how to open her subject. She at length suid, 
“have-you a great value for that beautiful hair of yours 1” 

This was un unexpected question, and her color dee- 
pened as she replied, “ Indeed, madam, it is a subject 
that I havo not thought of, and I hardly know what 
answer to give.” 

“T should like to purchase it if you will part with it, 
and am willing to pay you liberally. Do permit me to 
temove your hat, that I may have a better opportunity 
to admire it.” 


’ 


“Certainly, madam,” she replied, shrinking back 


into one corner of the apartment, for through the door, | 


which had been left open, shu beheld a lady of olegant 
appearance enter the shop, 

“Tako a few minutes to conaider of what I have 
Siggested,” said Mra. Trevor,  whilo T go and speak 
toa lady of my acquaintance, who, I sce, Lins just en- 
tored,” 

The lady, who was Sophia Rothsay, was so closely 
veiled, that her features could not be discovered. After 
conversing a short time with her aunt, in a low voice, 
she appronched a window communicating between the 
two apartments, which was not so closely curtained as 
to prevent her trom obtaining a distinet view of Amelia, 
A look was interchanged between the uunt and nicce, 





‘by which the former understood that she might proceed 
with her negociations. 
| “Can you promise,” said Mrs. Trevor, addressing 
| Lavalle, “to arrange the hnir so that it will look per- 
feetly natural, should the girl consent to part with it?” 
“ Perfectly, madam—but it will be one great pity to 
‘deprive the poor girl of ber hair,” he added, in a low 
voice, as she re-entered the room where Amelia was 
waiting. 
/ Well, my dear girl,” said she, “have you come to 
; any conclusion ubout your hair? Sheuld you part with 
‘it, two years, you know, will give it back to you moro 
utiful than ever? 
 Flave but little pride madam,” she replied. “ Sick- 
| ness and poverty, with their attendant train of evils, 
; have long ago, nearly subdued it, Yet, when my father 
“pecovers so far as to take notice, T fear it will grieve 


him to see his only child deprived of an ornament na- 
ture has given her.” 

| A few moments’ silence enaued, during which, it was 
“evident that Amelia waa nerving bersell to make the 
sacrifice, and it will not appear a less one, when we 
confess that the young and handsome Doctor Derwen- 
ter rose up before her, as well as the form of her pale, 
sorraw-stricken father, who seemed to regard her with 
looks fill of regret. 

Tears started to her eyes, and her lipa quivered whon 
she at last said, Madam, you may have ny hair—I 
believe it is my duty to part with it” ‘ 

“What compensation must I allow you 1” 

“That is what Iam totally ignorant of. Give mo 


what is usual in such cases.” 

“Tam willing to give you more. Will that do?” 
Aa she spoke, she handed her twenty dollars. 

“Oh, yes-it is more, perhaps, than T ought te take,” 

“By no means, if T am willing to give it.” 

Mrs. Trevor now, after requesting her to remain 
where she was, re-joined ier niece. 

“ Had we not better commission Lavalle to sccuro 
the prize before sho alters her mind 7" said she. 

Misa Rothsuy assented, and the next minute the per- 
ruquicr’s glittering scissors were busily shredding from 
the innocent and devoted daughter's head, its wenlth 
of bright brown hnir, every tress of which, hod it be- 
longed to Sophia, she would have valued at higher 
price than what had been given for the whole. Lavalle, 
as he carefully disposed cach long, silkon curl on a 
snowy napkin, spread on the table, uttered an invol- 
untary exclamation of surprizo at its beauty, intermin- 
gled now and then with a regretful murmur, at the 
thought that so fair u young creature was obliged to 
part with such a treasure, 

“ There,” said he in broken English, as ho severed 
tho Inst long ringlet, “I lave left a fow short curls 
round your forehead, which, with a pretty head-drosa, 
will look very well.” 

Amelia, during her return homo, was consoled by the 
idea that a shelter, though a wretched one, would be 
secured to then a little longer, and that she should, for 
the present, be enabled to procuro those articles esson- 
tiul for hor father’s comfort. Mrs. Trevor and Sophiu 
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were, in the meantime, holding a consultation with 
Monsicur Lnvalle, relative to the wig. He assured 
them that the material was so uncommonly good, thot 


vias : : ae. { 
he should find no difficulty in making one, which, in the 


evening, could not be distinguished from her natural 
hair. 


F ; i 
“Cousin Ann,” suid Dactor Derwenter, as he entered 


Mrs. Lansing’s drawing-room, “I have come to ask a 
fuvur of you.” . 

“Tam very glad, for I have one to ask of you, which 
will make us even.” 

‘* T wish you to write a note for me.” 

“Now, Fredevick, you know I hate writing notes, let- 
ters, or any thing of the kind.” 

“Te is to be uddressed to n pretty girl.” 

“Ah, you wish me to intercede for you, but I think 
speaking would be better than writing, in your ease, if 


musical voice, and a fine sect of teeth, will make a love 
apecch seem eloquent, that would appear quite insipid 
on paper. Who is the lady—Sophia Rothsay 7” 

“ No, one much lovelier.” 


‘ 
day to melting Charity,’ I fear it is no less acecssible to 
the softer passion.” 

As Derwenter was admitted to the presence of tho 
i perruquier, he found him contemplating with artiste 
ike admiration, the rich pile of tresses which he hud 
just placed in a convenient situation, Preparatory to 
icommencing his task. At sight of them, Derwenter 
started, and the quick blood flushed with crimson Lis 
brow. He felt nssured that it was Amelia Fielding’s 
j hair that lay before him. It had the same softness, 
the same unrivalled tint, the same luxuriance. He was 
jabout to inquire of Lavalle where he obtained it, but 
; checking himself, he did his cousin’s errand, and lett 
the shop with the determination to ascertain if his con. 
j decture were true, His hand absolutely trembled as he 
rapped at Mr. Fielding’s doo Tt was opened by 
: Amelia, who had just had time to finish and pnt ona 
‘Tittle cup of plain, cotton luce. She looked like a 





»with the long hair, which one of tho sacred writers hea 
| pronounced a glory to a woman, tho sweet blue eyes 
hastily veiled at his unexpected presence, the beautital 
lips, round which, hovered a faint, haif-sorrowfil 


4 
| 
you will only speak yourself. A handsome person, a | pretty Quakeress, and had Derwenter nover scen hee 


“ But to be serious, Frederick, whint can you mean by 
wishing me to write to a lady for you, when you can 
perform the task so much better yourself?” 

Derwenter, in reply, briefly related the situation of 
Mr, Wielding and his daughter. ‘You will sec, Ann,” 
she suid, in conclusion, “ thata young and beantifal female 
cau, With more propricty, receive assistance from a lady, 
than from an unmarried man of five ard twenty.” 

“Miss Fielding shall have Mrs, Cornish, who is one 
of the best of nurses, to assist her,” replied Mrs, Lan- 
sing. 

Having retired for a fow minutes, sho returned with | 
the note in her hand, i 

“ Read it,” suid she, “and see if you approve of it.” 

It ran thus ¢ 





Mes. Lansing having been informed of the severc indisposi- 
tion of Miss Fielding's futher, and knowing that youd nurses 
uro sometinies difligult to obtain, takes the liberty to recom 
anend to hor Mes. Cornish, who will, unless Miss Fielding ox- 
presses o wish to the coutrary, be with her at four o'clock this 
afternoon,” 


“Thank you, Ann, but Mre. Cornish will require 
something more substantial than thanks, which you will 
find in this wallet.” | 

“No, Frederick—allow me the pleasure.” 

Not a word, if you pleuse—now tell me the favor 
you wish me to do for you,” | 

“Only w call at Lavalle’s, and request him to ur- | 
range some hair in a locket. I promised my sister, 
who, you know, is now in Europa, to send her some of 
little Milly's as soon as sho had enough eo she could 
spare n little, and I wish to send it by the next packet. 
Ta not thia beautiful?” said tho mother, displaying two 
or threo little rings of soft, silky haly of a pale gold 
color, 

“Yea, little Milly has very pretty hair, and should 
she live, it may, one day, be as beautiful as Amelia 
Vielding's.” 

# Ab, Frederick, though you have ‘a heart epen as 





simile, und the transparent complusion, for the moment, 
glowing with a vivid bloom, might have satisfied hi 
ideas of beauty. 

“T thought,” said he, “as I was passing near, I would 
look in and sec if your father remained comfortable.” 

‘© You are very kind, doctor,” she replied, “to be 
thus attentive, when every thing must remind you that 
there is little hope of remuneration, but a kind aud 
considerate lady has promised. to send a nurse, whieh 
| will enable me to devote more time to my needle.” 
She made no allusion to the suacrifice sho had made, 


j and he cndeuvored to appear us if he did not observe it 





The evening appointed for Mrs. Lansing’s party ar 
rived. As most of the édite of the city were expected 
to be present, Sophia Rothsay had taken great pins to 
procure an elegant dress. The wig fitted sé exactly, 
and the hnir was arranged so naturally, that, although 
differently from that she had lost, it possessed a kind 
of golden lustre, a3 i€ the evening sunbeams had lit 
gered amid the soft, luxuriant curls, "till they had telt 
a tinge of their own brightness, a person, unless pre 


‘pared by some previously awakened suspicion, would 


not have imagined it to be false. Mrs. Trevor told her 
that she had never looked so well, and Sophia thonght 
so herself, Not a apeck sullied her snowy brow and 
temples, which, with tho soft, peach-like bloom of het 
cheeks and chin, afforded vu fine contrast to cycs af 
midnight blackness, whose almost lightaing ginnces 
were subdued by those long, drooping eyelashes, % 
often coveted, so rarely bestowed. Derwenter hat 
begun to look for her arrival with some ansicty, Mra. 
Trevor's corriuge being one of the last that drew Up 
before the stately mansion of Mra. Lansing. Although 
he had never opened his ips concerning it, even to hia 
cousin, a kind of vague belief, which he had vainly 
striven to repel, had taken posseasion of his mind, that 
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it was to her, that Amelia Fielding had made the sacri |] perfect consciousness. He heheld Amolia, whose back 
fice of her hair. was partly towards him, but with her litele close cap, 

“Fredorick,” snid Mr, Lansing, as she entered the W did not recognize her. 
apartment, “if you can withstand such an nssemblage 
of charms, you have no heart. Her beauty is perfectly 
rivishing, and I must go listen to the low, musical voice 
of my own sweet wife, and catch the beaming of her 
soft blue eyes, or T may forget that her beauty is more 
winning, if less striking.” 

“ Did you ever see such beautiful hair, Derwenter 1” 
aid a friend of his who stood near, as she passed so 
as it caught the rays of a cluster of lights, cnusing it to 
gleam ag if a shower of gold were fulling over it. “IF 
I mistake not, Cupid will seud thenee more than one 
arrow to-night.” 

“He may, if he please, send with certain aim, a 
dozen fiery shafts tome. I have ice enough round my 
heart to quench every one of them, that can come from 
that quarter.” 

“What mean you, Derwenter? I imagined, to steal 
aword from your vocabulary, that you were already pre- 
disposed to fall in love with Sophia Rothsay. I um so 
certain that I shall come off‘ faney-iree,’ that 1 think 
that I shall venture to dance with her.” 

Saying thus, he crossed over to the opposite side of 
the room, where she had. drawn around her several of 


“ Where is my daughter?" said he. 

“Here I am, father,” said she, starting from her 
chair, and she was at his bed-side in a moment. 

“ What has happened ?” snid he, regarding her with 
a serutinizing look, “What has become of that bean- 
tiful hair, which, in spite of our poverty and wretched. 
nesa, I had still a pride in beholding 1” 

He would not be put off, and ahe was obliged to tell 
him why she had parted with it, and the amount of the 
pectiniary compensation received in return, Tho name 
of the person who purchased it, she could not disclose, 
for she was ignorant of it herself. He made no com- 
ment whatever, but. while with one of hia hands -he 
clasped hers, with the other he veiled his eyes to hide 
the tears which gushed forth, despite his ctfurts to torc® 
‘them back to his swelling heart. Amelia was grently 
‘ alarmed, for she feared that his agitation would induce 
a return of his disease. At this crisis aame person 
A:nacked at the door. She opened it, and, to her sur- 
-prize, beheld Doctor Derwenter. 

“T cannot express,” said she, “how thankfil I am, 
that you have come. My father awoke, just now, quite 
sensible, but is so agitated at my altered appearance, 
the most’ fashionable gentlemen, ono of whom had |/or, rather, his feelings are so decply tauched at my 
already invited her to dance. As he drew near, he {| being compelled, through poverty, to make such a sacri- 
involuntarily fixed his eyes upon the hair, which could j/ fice, that unless his attention can be engaged by somo 
hot bul command the admiration of the most envious || other object, I fenr the consequences may be fatal.” 
belle present. She observed it, and her color deepened 
until it burnt upon her checks. So thoroughly satisfied 
was he, that he had not been wrong in his conjecture, 
that he turned away with a sensation akin to loathing, 
03, in imagination, he beheld her taking advantage of 





Derwenter, without hardly being conscious af what 
he did, took her hand, which he fervently pressed’ to 
his heart. Then as suddenly relinquishing it, “ Tell, 
me, Amelia,” said he, “if you know the name of the 





person, whose vanity and selfishness could induce her 
sulvring and sorrow, to enable her to gratify her own || ¢o ask such a sacrifice of you?” 


pride and vanity. “T do not.” 

“T shall not dance with Miss Rothsny, this evening,” 
said he to tho gentleman to whom he had just been 
speaking. 

“You are afraid to stand the trial, then 7” 

“That will, at least, be us gallant a way as any for 
interpreting my chunge of resolution.” 

“ For myself, I shall probably uct the part of the silly | 


moth, while you, being wiscr, will escape a sjnge.” 


“Permit one more question, and T will hasten to 
your father. Where did you see her?” 

“The person who named the subject to me, was the 
agent for another. Her, I met at Tavalle’s.” 

“ Enough—I am satisied. I have seen hor this eve- 
ning. She is dazaling the eyes, and bewitching tho 
hearts of all that behold her. But there is one heart, 
which beats beneath the faded garb of poverty, which, 
could I receive it in oxchange for my own, would be to 
mo a gem ubove all price. Is there hope for mo, Ame-. 
lin?" 

“Doctor Derwenter,” aaid she, while tears filled lier 
eyes, ‘I four you do not consider what you say. Come, 
now, and speak to my father.” 

“Father,” said she, approuching the bed, “here is 





While Miss Rothsay, with the exception of him, 
whom she most wished to please, was attracting gene- 
tal admiration, although, in some instances, there might 
be a little of the bitter spice of envy intermingled, Ame- 
lia Fielding, by the light of a dim lamp, sat employed 
Upon a garment, the remuneration she expected to re- 
ceive for which, she intended to lay aside with a small 
sum she had already earned, te puy the dector’s bill, {the physician I spoke to you about, who was providen- 
She was ulone with her sick father, for Mrs. Lansing tially near at the time your symptoms becamo more 
had, early in the morning, sent to request tho services | alarming.” : 
of Mrs. Cornish for that day and evening, if sho could Mr. Fielding, who had grown calmer, gave him: his 
disponse with her assistance, as she could not, herself, | hand, and thanked him for his attention. It fs,” anid 
give the necessary attention to one of her children || ho, “the physician's lot, to visit the ubodes of wretch- 
slightly ill, It was about ten o'clock, that her father, |ledness. For myself, I could bear up under tho sad 
ater a sound and protracted sicep, for the first time, || reverse of fortune by which we have been visited. But 
tince stricken with the Jugt dreadful malady, awoke to |}1o fcel that my daughter's portion through lifo must-ba 
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one of unmitigated privation and toil, infuses a poison 
into the cup of which I am compelled to drink, which 
has long been withering the very springs of life. 

“Consent,” said Derwenter, “ to accept a home more 
worthy of you both, than the one you have now. This 
evening » Ietter was put into my hand, informing me 
that I had come into possession of an independent for- 
tune. Will not you and your daughter make me happy 
by sharing it with me 74. : : 

“Ah, doctor, know you not that the loveliest and 

-wealthiest, are now at your command 7”’ 

“Jt may be ad, but as I have wealth enough of my 
own, if I can find a bride with jewels in her heart, I 
care not howew she is able to wear on her brow.” 

“Somewhat too much pride, perhaps, clings to me 
yot. Wait a litle. It may be, that my. health will 
permit me to engage in business, You may deem it n 
®eakness, but I feel that it would be a comfort to me, 
to be able by my own unnided efforts, to provide for her 
and myself.” Fearful that the oxertion of conversing 
so much, might prove injurious to his patient in. his 
present state of debility, the doctor forbore to press the 
subject, and goon afterwards took his leave. : 





Mr, Fielding’s return to health was henceforth repaid. | 
The clouds which had so loug veiled the star of hope, 
were now, ns if by the hand of some good angel, some- 
times drawn aside, revealing its serene and radiant 
beauty. Some time lind elapsed since the foregoing 
conversation, and he was able to sit up nearly the whole 
day, when Doctor Derwenter entered one evening with 
rather an excited air, with n newspaper in bis hand. 

“T hava something here which I wish to read you, if 
you will listen,” suid he, 

 Certauly,” replied Mr. Fielding, somewhat alarmed 
at his appearance. 

He then read the subjoined udvertisement : 

Andrew Liston, executor of the estate of Thomas 
Fiolding, lato of the city of London, deceased, takes 
this method to apprize Rufus Fielding, the beir at law, 
believed to be now a resident of the United States, that 
he may at any time within a year from the first day of 
April next, take posseesion of the snid estate, whieh is 
valued at fifty thousand pounds. Should he fail to do 
so, within the time mentioned as aforesaid, the whole 
of the above named estate will be appropriated ns de- 
vised in tho Inte Thomns Fielding’s will, which is sub- 
ject tosno other contingency. ; 
London, January 1, 18—.” 

“ You sce, my dear sit,” suid he, when ho had finished 
rending it, “thut your wish is gratified. You are now 
ablo to surround yourself and daughtors with every: 
comfort.” | 

“ And by means totally unexpected,” ho replied, 
« My uncle Thomas Fielding, displeased at my fagher’s 
marriage, from that timo censed all intercourse with 
him. It ig about ton years since 1 came to the United 
States, and have never until now received any intelli- 
gence concerning him. IIe was at that time a widower, 
and had a son and daughter, who ure of course no longer 
living.” + 

It was necoseary that Mr. Ficlding should cither go’ 





to England himself, or employ an agent. As it was 
uncertain whether his health would be sulliciently te. 
stored to undertake the voyage, Doctor Derwenter of 
fered his services, which being accepted, he embarked 
the first opportunity. Tis voyage Was a prosperous one, 
und as Mr. Fielding preferred remaining in his adopted 
country, he fortunately succeeded in disposing of the 
estate for its full value, 

__ A few months after bis return, as Sophia Rothsay was 
one day sitting with a newspaper in her hand, her eye 
was arrested by the name of Frederick Derwenter, 
was contained ina paragraph announcing his marriage 
with Amelia Fielding. Her aunt Trevor being presen, 
she read it aloud. 
“You will see, aunt,” said she, “ that my selfish vanity 
has at length met its full reward. By it, I disgusted te 
only man I ever cared to win, I knew by the look he 
gave me that evening at Mrs. Lansing’s, when Timazined 
my power over him would prove complete, that he hid 
by some means ascertained the whole truth.” 

“ The pretty little girl who sold ug her hair for fifteen 
dollars is renlly then Doctor Derwenter’s bride. Well, 
never mind, Sophia, there are others as good as he is.” 

“Tt may be as you say, but I know of none who have 
any attractions for me.” 
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“Does she sleep?” whispered Mary Canning, as 
she stepped lightly into the chamber of her sick 
friend. 

Mrs. Mowbray shook her head sadly, and the 
patient sufferer softly replied, «No, Mary, my 
thoughts have been too busy. I have been pon- 
dering upon the home whither [am going. Home! 
what delightful emotions are kindled at the word! 
how many pleasant associations cluster around it! 
even an earthly home, a transient resting-place; 
but mine is a house not made with hands; a man- 
sion prepared by my blessed Saviour himself, eter- 
nal in the heavens.” 

Mary pressed her trembling lips to the white 
forehead of her friend, and as she did so Ellen felt 
a tear drop there. She raised her eyes to the sym- 
pathizing face bent over her and said tenderly, 
“Dear Mary, I would not grieve you or my 
mother; but these happy thoughts so filled my 
heart I could not forbear to express them.” 

“Do not forbear, my love,” replied Mrs. Mow- 
bray. “ Your words are full of consolation.” 

“Dearest mother, what a relief! How often 
have I longed to pour out my full heart to you, and 
restrained myself lest it should add to your sorrow. 
But why should a Christian mother mourn because 
her child is going home before her; because the 
gracious Father of both sees fit to remove it first 
from the pollutions and troubles of the world to 
His own pure, and blessed, and glorious dwelling- 
place.” 

“Ah! my dear child; reason or religion cannot 
silence the voice of nature,” said Mrs. Mowbray in 
a tremulous voice. 

Ellen looked fondly towards her, and a tear 
dimmed her eye. “I know it, dearest mother; 
whilst [ suffer your heart must ache. But when 
our Father in Heaven has done all for me which 
your love and sympathy could not do; when He 
has given me strength for weakness, ease for pain, 
jey for mourning, a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away for the passing illusions of earth; and made 
me perfect in holiness as well as in happiness, then 
you will not weep for me.” 

“Even then we could not forbear to weep,” said 
Mary, with a quivering lip, “for you would not be 
with us.” 

« Ah! Mary, that would be a selfish sorrow. Be- 
sides, the parting will be short—we shall meet 
again so soon.” Ellen drooped her head more 
heavily upon the pillow which was upon the back 
of her easy chair and continued silent a long time. 
A pale pink spot in either cheek finely contrasted 
with the exquisite purity of her complexion; her 


eyes had the strange unearthly brightness peculiar 
to consumption; and to the usually sweet expres- 
sion of her face was added one so serene, 80 peace- 
ful, that it seemed as if the love and happiness of 
Heaven already dwelt in her heart. Mary thought 
as she looked upon her she had never seen any- 
thing so beautiful. 

“Life wastes slowly, very slowly,” she said at 
length, in a low soft voice. “I trust I am not im- 
patient. Iam sure I would not put away a single 
suffering my Father sees needful forme. I would 
not have the slightest wish at variance with His 
will, but would resign all to His wisdom and care, 
just as confidingly as the infant resigns itself to its 
mother’s arms, Mine has been a happy life; till 
this illness it was one long bright summer’s day; 
and it is happy even now, my Father deals so 
gently with me, and His grace imparts such peace, 
such hope to my heart.”’ 

A few momings after, when Mary, as usual, 
came in to spend the day with her, she was pain- 
fully struck by the change in her appearance. Elien 
held out her hand with her accustomed smile of 
welcome, and faintly murmured “I was about to 
send for you, Mary. The last conflict, I think, is 
near.” 

* You do not fear it; you do not shrink from it,” 
Mary replied, gently pressing the hand she held. 

«No, Mary, no. I know not what is before me; 
whether severe suffering, or a gentle departure. I 
know not whether my Saviour’s presence shall go 
with me, and the light of his countenance disperse 
every shadow which rests on the dark valley, or 
whether it shall be permitted to gather blackness, 
and His blessed presence be withheld; but I can 
trust Him; I know he will do all things well.” 

“Oh! how good is God,” she said after a little 
pause, “to give me such faith, such trust. Nothing 
else would answer now; nothing else could give 
me a moment’s peace; this gives perfect peace. I 
am utterly helpless—helpless every way—I cannot 
procure for myself so much as a drop of water to 
moisten my parched lips; but I have no fears, no 
anxieties. I can trust my mother and my Mary; 
you will not suffer me to want. Oh! bow much 
more I can trust my Father in Heaven! Your 
power is limited; you cannot do all you would; 
but His, oh! who can measure or comprehend it! 
He can supply all my wants. What happiness to 
give away all my cares to Him; to hang helpless, 
yet trusting, upon his sustaining arm; to feel that 
this faith, so precious, so cheering, is His gift; to 
think I shall soon, very soon, see Him as He is, 
*and know, even as I am known.’ : 
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«Yes, faith and hope shall soon give place to per- 
fect knowledge, perfect happiness; but their sister 
grace never faileth. Even here, if kindled in the 
bosom, it consumes the dross, and purifies the heart 
from every selfish earthly passion. Pride, envy, 
jealousy, anger, and all unkindness, melt away be- 
fore it. It expands the heart and makes room 
there for all the brotherhood of man; all, all, Mary, 
the poorest and most despised. It even gathers in 
its golden circlet the whole intelligent creation, and 
sends up earnest aspirations for the holiness and 
happiness of every creature God has made. With- 
out it we are nothing. No, love ‘never faileth.’ 
While eternity endures it shall continue to glow 
with a purer, brighter radiance, and more and 
more assimilate the blessed spirit to the image of 
its God. Here love burns so feebly; our desire to 


do good is so weak; our power so limited. But 
in Heaven shall we not be ministering spirits, with 
an angel’s power, sent forth to fulfil our Father’s 
purposes of love? Happy thought!” 

She spoke at intervals, and with difficulty; and 
her mother, fondly kissing her cheek, said, “ Will 
you not rest a little, love?” 

‘Yes, dear mother,” she replied, with a tranquil 
smile, “in Heaven; the dwellers there are never 
weary.” 

There was a pause, a perfect stillness, while the 
anxious watchers gazed upon her fair and placid 
face. The mother felt a gentle pressure of the 
hand she held; she bent her ear to hear, if possible, 
another precious word; it was softly murmured, 
* Peace, perfect peace.” And the spirit was in 
Heaven. 
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THE LAST WILD ROSE. 


BY MRS. C. 8. HUMPHREVILLE, OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 
ue 


—_—_—! 
PART FIRST. 


«tL.o! the winter is over and gone, the flowers appear on 
the earth, the time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
yoice of the turtle is heard in our Jand. Arise, my love, my 
fairone, and come away.’ Elinore, do you comprehend me? 
The afternoon is so peculiarly beautiful that T have been 
tempted to lay aside my book, forsake the study, and pre- 
pare for a walk, -hoping to entice you from your painting, 
toaccompany me. Will you not indulge me, dearest?” 

These words were uttered in a tone of deep aflection by 
agentleman whose feeble step and bending form proclaim- 
ed him at least sixty years of age; his lofty forehead and 
serene though faded hazel eyes wore an expression of rare 
benignity. He had suffered ; but every stroke from the hand 
of the great sculptor, instead of shivering to atoms the 
frail urn of his spirit, and crushing into nothingness the 
powers of his intellect, only served to illumine his chas- 
tened features, and heighten the brilliancy of mind which, 
like a web of bright silver, encircled him with its halo. 
From frequent trials his heart had grown humble as the 
deportment of a gentle infant under parental correction. 
And as the silver web would gain a gleaming light from 
repeated polishing, and exhibit in its many glittering folds 
acorresponding lustre, so the inexhaustless riches of his 
soul under each dispensation poured forth its truths with 
more holy and resplendent purity. 

At each new sorrow he would press the Bible more firmly 
tohis heart, and confirm by the meekly-lifted eye what 
his seraphic lips expressed, as he would give vent to his 
feelings in language similar to the following: 

“Though I should gaze upon the rolling heavens in 
wonder, as if to search upon its starry bosom for some mys- 
tie sign to tell me why this fresh evil had come upon me, 

- yet would I see nothing but cloud after cloud passing to its 
etemal rest, upon the wings of the unseen air, in unbroken 
silence; and I should learn to suffer and he still, for 
nothing appertaining to heaven, even upon the remote bor- 
der of vapor ever present to our view, contains the least 
approximation to a murmur. And though, when looking up 
tothe glorious sky, and blessing the kind hand which made 
it so beautiful, I see speeding its way through the sun- 
beams the arrow dipped in gall which is meant for me, I 
will not repine, but bare my bosom to welcome the swift 
messenger; if it quiver in its flight, and fall harmless at 
my feet, I'll weep with joy; but should it strike and enter 
here, Il shed no tear, I'll breathe no sigh; though it pierce 
‘me through and bear me to the earth like a wounded bird, 
and slay me, still Twill remember it came from ¢hee ; and my 
trembling lips shall close up the unbidden moan; my 
stieved heart shall lie quiet; and as the eagle, while life 
lasts will seek the sun, so I will seek thee; and as the 
fragrance of a broken flower will ascend, even after it is 
dim and trampled on, so will I in my last agony tum to 
see the fatal shaft came, and bestow my last smile 
tere,” 

Resignation was the Jook which irradiated the counte- 
tance of the venerable Mr. Castleton as he entered the 
tetreat of his only grandchild. His snowy lecks were parted 
Upon the centre of his forehead, and fell down on each side 
insilken waves upon the collar of his plain clerical dress, 
flinging an air of dignified grace over his whole person, and 
Presenting to the imagination a living resemblance of apos- 
tolic pictures, The apartment which he unclosed was upon 
the ground-floor of the rectory, with one gothic window 
opening from the back of the house upon a slopé of un- 
rivalled smoothness and deep green, that swept away in 
Us violet-gemmed mantle to a pure cool stream, which 
Tippled along in spirit-like tones until it reached a broad 





sheet of its kindred element, and then mingling, they both 


dashed on together over a rocky precipice to a wider pvol 
beneath, which boiled and foamed in seeming wrath at the 
continual intrusions from above. Out of the softer parts of 
the precipice, and in the interstices of rock which jutted out 
here and there from the sides, shot up a profusion of wild- 
flowers, of many forms and hue, which fluttered and 
streamed in long wreaths over the moss-crowned stones of 
their rural hirth-place, freshening in the circlets of dia- 
mond-like spray, which was constantly tossed upon their 
bright bells from the ever-rushing cascade, as it fell from 
its woodland height, like the drooping stars from an ex- 
pended rocket, or descended in the sunshine like glistening 
arrows of clear crystal, whose points, tipped with liquid 
gold, seemed about to plunge beneath the waters, and seek 
out the fabulous sea-shrined palace where genii dwell. 
Over the tranquil part of the stream a long line of wil- 
lows bent in untrimmed elegance even to its bosom, and 
swept their silken leaves upon its shining surface in every 
passing breeze. Here the wild-birds lingered all day among 
the sweet blossoms, and joined their glad notes with the 
voice of the waters; and when weary of trying to outsing 
its unceasing music, would bow their little heads beneath 


. their wings, and sleep quiet in the leafy cradles of the 
; wood. Immediately opposite Elinore’s window a small 


white bridge was placed, with lattice-work of grape-vines 


‘ and honeysuckle overarching its sod-laid floor; a winding 


path led away from it beneath the shade of elm and ash 
trees to a steep hill, the summit of which was ornamented 


: by a group of noble pines, which seemed to pillow on the 


azure sky. To the right, at the end of a flower-garden, lay 
the quiet church-yard, with its pure white urns and marble 
tablets gleaming out like pale statues from among the trees, 
mute emblems of a better Jand. And there, too, was the old 
gray-stone church, half-hidden with ivy, shrouded close in 
its green bower, like a dove in its nest, with here and there 
a tall arched window curtained with vines, their small 
diamond-shaped panes emblazoned with crimson dye in the 
setting sun. Close at the boudoir-window, with stems 
thickly matted together in sweet fellowship, was the fra- 
grant sweetbriar and creeping red rose, which had twined 
their branches together for years without interruption ; and 
so dearly did Eliuore love their perfume that she never 
would separate them, but suffered their bright buds to re- 
main unlimited possessors of privileges which were never 
granted to mortal, that of peeping into her apartment at 
pleasure, and of weaving their wild festoons with careless 
grace across her seldom-closed sash. In front of her win- 
dow, trained with skilful care around the trunk of a stately 
young poplar, was a wild rose-bush, with blossoms nearly 
white, which she had transplanted in the days of childhood 
from the brink of the cascade to this chosen spot. She had 
been assisted in her pleasant task by a pupil of her grand- 
father’s: a noble boy of fifteen, who was now far away, 
toiling for fame. 

An air of refinement, united with the most exquisite 
taste, was observable throughout her peaceful sanctuary. 
A soft carpet of richly-shaded lilac, green and wood colors 
covered the floor. The light was mellowed by a dark-green 
silk curtain, looped back with broad silver bands from the 
high casement, so as to admit the air and a view of the 
cascade, In one corner stood a marble pedestal, surmounted 
by an elegant cuteglass vase filled with fresh lilies, whose 
odor hung heavy upon the atmosphere; while against its 
fluted base leaned a splendid Spanish guitar, from which a 
white silver-starred ribbon fluttered in the breeze, like the 
aerial scarf of 2 fairy. In another comer stood a fine French 
harp, fancifully decorated with myrtle wreaths; and by its 
side on a green-covered sofa, delicately bordered with a sil- 
ver vine, lay an elegantly-embroidered lace shawl in care- 
less folds. Upon an alabaster table in the centre of the 
room was piled a choice collection of annuals, periodicals, 
&c, and there too a small carved ivory musical-box was 
pouncing out its magic sounds in gushing melody. Several 
highly-polished chairs, with cushions to correspond with 





the sofa, lined the lofty walls; and above them hung a few 
magnificent paintings, in massive gilt frames, Seated upon 
a music-stool, in front of a small rose-wood table, strewn 
with drawings, was the lovely young lady who presided 
over this chaste apartment. A robe of faint rose-colored 
muslin enveloped her finely-rounded form ;. beneath its 
folds appeared one tiny foot, cased in a white silken slipper, 
embroidered with silver; near which a sportive tortoise- 
shell kitten was vainly endeavoring, with frantic delight, 
to catch and retain the dancing shadows of a branch of 
mignionette, which waved with quivering motion over 2 
sunny spot on the carpet. 

Elinore had been rapidly filling up with glowing colors 
a small outline of her quiet home in its romantic glen, 
when her attention was attracted by the extraordinary ac- 
tivity of her little mute companion, and she had fairly burst 
into a merry laugh when the door suddenly opened, and her 
grandfather stood before her, equipped for an out-door ex- 
cursion. She was just about to utter an exclamation of 
alarm at this unusual occurrence, for the old gentleman 
never walked out just before the tea-hour, unless illness or 
death among his parishioners called for his presence, when 
the welcpme intimation of summer, so beautifully described 
in Solomun’s song, broke from his lips and put her terror 
to flight. 

His invitation was joyfully accepted, and tying a straw 
bonnet down over her glittering curls, and seizing her shawl 
and gloves, the amiable git] was ready in a moment, She 
then inquired— 

“Whither are we to bend our steps, dear grandfather 2 
Down the glen after wild flowers 2” 

"Ido not know, Elinore,” he replied, gazing into her 
large blue eyes as he spoke. “I feel very strange; very, in-° 
deed. So sad, like—” 

"Like what, dear grandfather? What can affect you 
thus?” she asked, her coral lips trembling upon the pearly 
teeth, and an expression of fear again dilating her eyes. 

"Do I look ilt?” he said abruptly, observing her changed 
countenance. “ Why all this alarm? I only wished for a 
change of scene; my ideas seemed to wander and become 
confused ; shut up in that close study, I need air, fresh air; 
and you need it likewise, confined to your painting so many 
hours.” 

"Why, grandfather,” she cried in astonishment, “I had 
only been engaged a few moments when you entered ; and 
it is so very uncommon for you to exercise at this hour, 
early sunset ! Does your head ache?” continued the appre- 
hensive creature. 
| No, my child,” answered Mr. Castleton, soothingly ; 

and now tell me why it is that you always look in this 
troubled manner when I do any thing unusual? What do 
you fear—not evil, too, surely.” 

"Oh, what does not your words imply!” answered the 
sorrowful Elinore. "I fear evil too; then you do fear it your- 
self. What can it be? Listen, grandfather, listen to me!” 
she said, clasping her small white hands together in an- 
guish. “ The morning previous to that on which my sainted 
grandmother departed, while gazing from my window out 
upon the Jawn, I perceived that a full-blown rose was 
broken from the bush which Hubert and I planted there, 
and that it hung by one slight fibre to the stem; while I 
looked it dropped to the ground, and the next moming be- 
held me motherless. ‘Two years after that sad event I saw 
thata half-unclosed bud was bent; nearly broken, I gathered 
it and placed it in my bosom; the next day Hubert left us 
in loneliness; and oh ! my only parent, this morning another 
large rose was broken! What do I not fear now, you can 
imagine.” 7 

" This is all childish superstition. Elinore,” returned Mr. 
Castleton, rather gravely ; “I did not think that you would 
notice such trifles ; forget it, and now for our ramble. Shall 
we call on Blanche?” 

“ Any thing you please,” returned Elinore, musingly, for 
her thoughts were for away. 

They wandered silently down a narrow path, which led 
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them around the back of the cascade to a green bank 
crowned bya clump of beech-trees, which sheltered from 
the noon-day heat a small but very pretty cottage, with 
woodbine and white roses twined round its lattices. On 
the green in front of the open door sat a beautiful child, just 
two years old, grasping with eagerness the flowers scat- 
tered at its feet, and uttering expressions of joy as a bud 
rose to his view, tenfold more gay than its predecessor. 
From within the same sweet voice of its young mother was 
heard chanting in a Jow tone to a soft accompaniment on 
her cottage-piano. A young girl, black as ebony, was stand- 
ing in the hall, with her knitting-work in her hands, keep- 
ing a watchful eye upon the motions of the cherub child 
before her. She screamed with pleased surprise at sight of 
Elinore, whe stooped to caress the fair innocent chattering 
so gayly upon the grass. 

The noise brought Blanche to the door in a moment, 
and cordial was the greeting between all parties; the visit- 
ers were ushered into the neat parlor, and the smiling sable 
one instantly ran off to prepare them relreshments, which 
appeared in an incredible short space of time, consisting of 
cake, fruit, cream, &c. ’ 

Blanche was rather a mysterious lady. She had lived in 
the villagé several months, but no one knew from whence 
she came, or how long she anticipated remaining in her 
retired situation. She was evidently not very wealthy, but, 
from her conversation and accomplishments, well educated. 
in demeanor she was gentle as a dove, and her manners 
were highly refined. Mr. Castleton and his grand-daughter 
were both charmed with her society, but all their endeavors 
to ascertain her surname proved ineffectual, and they were 
forced for once to let curiosity rest, and remain content with 
the simple title of Blanche; they often found themselves 
wandering to her lowly retreat in their evening walks, and 
on this one.in particular a secret impulse drew them thither 
before they were aware of their vicinity. While conversing 
over delicacies spread before them they were startled by a 
prolonged, horrific shriek, proceeding from the rear of the ! 
cottage, Elinore let fall her plate and rushed out to the gar- 
den, hastily followed by her companions; and there, with 
anguish imprinted upon every feature, stoud the terrified 
domestic, stretching out her arms towards the cascade, 
and uttering the most lamentable cries. All instantly gazed 
in the direction to which she pointed, and there, oh hearte 
rending sight! was the forgotten infant struggling in the 
swollen stream, which was whirling him rapidly towards 
the fall. The girl, in her haste to dress the fruit for the 
guests, had never thought of the child until her task was 
Rnished ; she then recollected having left him at the door. 
On looking there, but not finding him, she supposed that 
Elinore had taken him into the parlor with her, but after 
listening some time in vain for his voice, a dreadful suspi- 
cion flashed upon her mind, and, hurrying to the garden, 
arrived just in time to sce him plunge into the water, 
Finding himself alone, he had taken the liberty of trotting 
off after a farmer’s dog to the edge of the basin, but by the 
time that he arrived there he had totally forgot the object 
for which he came, and commenced flinging pebbles upon 
its mirror-like surface, which the dog swam after and re- 
turned to him. This play excited him to such a degree that 
he lost all fear, and, taking up a piece of rock, exerted all 
his little strength, and hurled it after the animal; he lost 
his balance in the act, and was precipitated headlong into 
the element. The brave dog sprang in after him, but coming 
in contaet with a large stone, which was partly hidden un- 
der water, was arrested just as he scized the child’s dress. 
An agonizing cry from Elinore rang along the shore at this 
impediment, and the miserable mother ejaculated, “ My 
child! my Arthur is lost, my blessed one!” At this critical 
moment, while the persevering dog stood tottering upon 
the uneven slippery stone, still holding the infant's frock 
fast between his teeth, a young gentleman, whose dress 
looked soiled with dust collected in travelling, burst 
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the bushes upon the opposite bank, and gazed upon the 
scene before him. He saw at one glance the position of af- 
fairs, and throwing his hat off with one hand, flung with 
the ather a long dry branch into the stream between the 
dog and the fall, hoping to obstruct the passage of the for- |! 
mer should his footing fait before he could render tirther 
assistance; he then swam boldly to the adventurers, and 
guided them sate to laad. The half frenzied attendant stood 
ready upon the bank, and passed the ligle Arthur, faint 
and bleeding, from the arms of his deliverer to those of the 
weeping Blanche, who pressed her ashy lips upen his pale 
wet brow, and then turned to thank the generous Stranger ; 
but he had gone, and no one knew whither; and-she bore 
her precious burden quickly to the cottage. 


(Conclusion in onr next.) et 
. 
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PART SECOND. 


Tue bright orange hue reflected from the sunset sky, 
which clothed all things in mellow light, was fast fading 
away, and as it threw its parting gleam over the little form 
which lay like a bruised lily upon her bosom, Blanche saw 
in the dim eye and feeble up-turned face the seal of death! 
One flaxen ringlet steeped in vermilion dye hung from the 
pulseless temple which had received the eruel wound, and 
reposed upon the round white shoulder which the torn 
drass exnosed. Blanche shuddered. and implored Elinore to 
bring a pair of scissors and sever the tress from his beau- 
teous head. She obeyed, and while bending over to per- 
form her task, felt the last warm gasping breath of the 
angel child upon her cheek. She pressed her hand upon his 
heart; all was still; the gentle spirit had indeed fled. 

* His bosom, calm as a sleeping wave, 

* Was calm for ever now.” 
She raised her streaming eyes to his mother’s face and 
murmured—* He has gone! and see! Heaven has already 
set its starry signet upon his brow.” 

Blanche heard her not; she had marked the change, and 
was now in a deep swoon. Elinore resigned the beautiful 
corpse to the care of the negress, and then assisted her pa- 
rent in recovering her bereaved friend. 

"Poor lady ! my heart bleeds for her,” said Mr. Castle- 
ton, Tt would be a mercy to tet her remain insensible, for 
she does not feel her grief; but it will be more terrible 
when she revives.” : 

It was not long before Blanche returned to a conscious- 
ness of her situation. She called aloud for Arthur, and 
would not be quiet until they led her to his side. He 
was laid upon his litte cradle-pillow, as if in peaceful 
sleep. A smile rested on his full lips, and his dimpled hands 
were crossed upon his breast. The young mourner stood 
over him like a statue; not a muscle moved, but her eye 
was fearfully wild; intense bitter fecling chained her mo- 
tions, and her friends apprehended a loss of intellect; but 
it was not so. Alter Mr. Castleton had prayed fervently 
with her, and given her all the consolation in his power, 
by quoting appropriate passages of Scripture, he prepared 
toleave her; but when she saw Elinore moving towards 
the door, she sprang after her and cried out— 

“What! are you going to leave me in my desolation ? 
Oh, my friend, my sister! stay with me; in pity stay. 
Leave me not alone with death in its first visit to my 
dwelling! I shall lose my reason, indeed I shall!” 

Elinore assured her that she would speedily return, but 
as it was Saturday, her presence was indispensable for a 
short time at the rectory, to give the domestics a few neces- 
sary orders,” 

* As soon as that duty is accomplished,” said the af- 
fectionate young lady, “1 promise to come to you im- 
mediately.” : 

Blanche then suffered her to depart, comforting herself 
with the thought that it would not be long that she should 
be left in solitude. After Elinore’s directions had been given, 
she bade gond night to her grandfather, and prepared for 
her walk back to the cottage. As she passed the open door 
of her boudoir she glanced in, and saw that the wind had 
blown her drawings, which she had left in so hasty a man- 
net, all over the carpet. She stepped in and commenced 
collecting and placing them in order in a portfolio. While 
thus engaged, the antique elock in the dining-parlor adjoin- 
ing struck eight; its tone sounded unusually solemn to 
her ear, and ‘suspending her employment for a moment, 


she leaned her head upon her hand and looked yacantly | 


Upon the floor. The quiet moonlight was streaming into 
the apartment like a meek-eyed messenger of heaven, and 


by its snowy light she saw, as she riised her eyes, that the | 


! who had appeared so unexpectedly that afternoon. He 








‘ back to eet his pursuer, with whom he soon appeared to 


| rose which was broken in the morning now lay withered 
at the root of the bush, and she reflected, with a sensation 
bordering on joy, that a death had occurred sinee, but not 
: in her own family; and although she loved young Arthur 

like a brother, and was much grieved at his early doom, 
still it was not so dreadful as it might have been, for her 
grandfather was yet spared to her, and she was thankful. 
She arose, and passing out to the lawn elosed the sash 
from the outside, and then ran fearlessly along to the bridge, 
thence across the bank to the back of the cascade, and con- 
tinued in the water-side path until she reached the foot of 
Blanche’s garden, where she paused to lean upon the little 
wicket-gate, and regain her breath previous to entering the 
abode of sorrow. 

While she stood there in the deep shade made by a 
clump of lilach-bushes, fanning her heated forehead with 
her hat, she saw some one advancing hastily towards the 
cottage from the other side of the glen, and as the figure 
emerged into the light, she saw that it was the stranger 


seemed to hesitate when near the dwelling, as if fearful of 
entering, and while standing in evident indecision, a fine 
deep-toned voice called out from the opposite path— 

“Hubert! why, what on earth brings you here? Do stop 
a moment, my dear man, for I have tried in vain to over- 
take you ever since I saw you dart past my house so furi- 
ously a few moments since ?” 

The person thus addressed turned round, and then walked 


become interested, so much so as to sit down upon the 
bank and converse in a smothered yoice for some time. 





Elinore could scarcely believe herself awake. Did she in- 
deed hear right? Could it be Hubert? But then, (foolish 
girl,) there were more Huberts than one. It might not be 
her Hubert! And with this thought she was about unlatch- 
ing the gate, when the plaintive voice of Blanche struck 
upon her ear, singing the following words to a wild, sim- 
ple air: | 

An infant star has veiled its peaceful face, 

A sacred gein has left its enshrined place, 

A metcor’s blotted from the changeful shy ; 

My loved one’s called on high. 


How deep he slumbers! Angels, guard my child; 
Fold, fol him close; let none but zephyrs mild 
Sweep o’er his lily cheek, and lips of love 

Shelter my gentle dove.- 


Sce on his marble brow the silken hair 

Lies parted ; like a sun-gilt wave in air, 

His dimpled hands are moveless ; hushed his tone; 
Alas! the spirit’s flown. 


His azure eyes no longer smile in light, 

Heavy the down-pressed lids, as sudden night 
Its starry pall spread o’er his heaveless breast; 
Oh! quiet, holy rest! 


Lone prelude to the glorious burst of day, 
Which soon shall fling its heavenly halo ray 
Upon our shrouded gaze, my seraph one; 
Then bliss will be our own, 

"She feels right,” thought Elinore, as she unclosed the 
door of the room in which the young mother sat watching 
the pale form of her lost darling, which lay like a pure 
snow-drop before her; “but oh! how different from the 
strain which grected us so happily on our approach this af- 
ternoon! Whata melancholy ehange” 

She had scarcely seated herself when the voice of Hu- 
bert was heard at the hall-door, inquiring for Blanche, who 
now looked excessively agitated, and staggcred rather than 
walked to meet him. They went into the parlor together, 
and Elinore heard the fervent, exclamations—" Beloved 
Blanche!” “Dear Hubert!” which were uttered at their 
meeting. She recognized by his voice the companion of her 
early days, the treasured friend of childhood, and the pro- 
mnised partner of her life. She heard him tell Blanche that 
happiness and peace was in store for her, that a father’s 
anger was appeased, and that she was to Jeave her lonely 
exile for ever, and dwell with him}; and she heard, in an- 
swer to his eager questions, her friend’s broken voice, in- 
forming him of all she had suffered since their separation, 


and that it was their own cherished Arthur whom he had 
saved in vain. 

All this fell like stone upon the warm innocent heart of 
Elinore, and crushed, wantonly crushed, every fond dream 
which had formed in the brightest anticipations of hope, by 
the last letter of this faithless young Hubert. 

* Yes," she sighed, "I see it all quite plain: he has been 
secretly married, and his father has just forgiven him. He 
has come to own his hidden bride, and this is their child! 
Oh, what have I done to deserve this deep deception! 
Lovely babe, would that I could change places with thee!” 
and bowing her stricken head upon the litile white being, 
she gave way to a violent paroxysm of weeping. 

How long she remained in that situation she knew not, 
for she sobbed on until aroused by the shutting of the hall- 
door, and the hand of Blanche Jaid tenderly upon her soft 
hair, which hung in long fair ringlets upon her shoulders. 
She looked up, and disclosed a face discolored with tears, 
and much changed by internal suffering. Her companion 
thought that she wept only for her child, and sitting down 
by her side twined her arms gratefully around her, and 
thanked her for her sympathy. Elinore could not bear this, 
and complaining of heat she unclasped the embrace of 
Blanche and walked to the window, her heart fluttering 
like an imprisoned bird against her side. 

There she stood, almost gasping with her heart-broken 
feelings, trying to appear composed and answer the alarm- 
ed interrogations of her rival, who seemed to forget her own 
sorrow in attempts to relieve the supposed ilness of her 
loved young associate, who was at length liberated from 
her share of the mournful vigil by the faithful negress. 
After relinquishing her place she sought her pillow, not to 
rest, but to press her hands upon her throbbing temples and 
indulge her agonized soul by gush after gush of bitter tears. 
How strange that he should prove such a traitor to her, 
when he had so determinately declared that he never 
would or could love another ; and now that promise was 
broken, and she was under the very same roof with that 
other. The thought was maddening; and springing from ber 
couch she watched the clouds until the first ray of rosy 
light mingled with the gray mist which veiled the moun- 
tain-tops as the welcome herald of Aurora, and then sped 
to the rectory, to pray in her own peaceful apartment for 
divine cumfort and assistance. 





PART THIRD. 


That beautiful silence, so deep as to be felt, which al- 
ways accompanies the Sabbath-day, rested upon every bud 
and Jeaf, when Elinore and her grandfather walked forth to 
the village church. It was a bright, clear morning; no 
sound but the wild-birds broke the hallowed charm, and 
they scemed to swell out their songs in sweet thankful 
melody, as they soared towards the deep-blue sky, rolling 
in beauty above the noble elms which surrounded the 
house. The glorious sun tinged the tall hills with golden 
radiance, and rested upon the old church-tower like a sacred 
mantle; while far away in the distance a mountain stream 
wound among the trees, now here and now there, leaping 
one moment like a glad spirit of light from some green 
nook, the next disappearing behind the rocks, bearing upon 


_ its surface a deep purple glow caught from the overhang- 


ing foliage. 
 Whata lovely scene!” exclaimed Mr. Castleton. “I know 


‘of nothing more calculated to draw out the adoration of a 
’ christian’s heart than a landscape like this. Look, Elinore, 





at those shadows as they dance along the green; and how 


' reviving is this breeze! I think that it is the nearest mes- 


senger from heaven which we can find. It is holy to me, 
because, like the spirit of the Most High, it is unseen but 
felt; and how grateful should we be when it bathes our 
weary brows in such refreshing profusion! It fans the bright 
flowers, which cluster like diamonds upon the bosom of the 
glen, and then passes to the cheek of God’s forgotten ones, 
as well as the lambs of the fold, all share the generous gift 
alike. Hail! emblem of charity, I bless thee.” 
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Just then the element which he invoked swept upon the 
open palms of his hands, filled the silken folds of his minis+ 
terial robe, and scemed to linger lovingly among his silver 
locks, as if in kind return for this pious effusion, and then 
floated on its way over the wood-covered slopes and valleys. 

Many of the villagers remarked that morning a resem- 
blance in Elinore to her grandfather, which they had never 
previously noticed. What could be the reason? It was this: 
the iron had entered into her soul, and the seal of resigna- 
tion was already upon her lips. She had learned to feel as 
he did. No wonder, then, that her step was sedate and her 
face thoughtful. She had given up the world, for the first 
time, with all its beauties and allureménts. A blight 
seemed to rest upon all about her, and she wished for 
nothing but heaven. 

*« * & 

Towards the close of the afternoon service, when the sun 
was glittering through the vine-hung windows upon the 
velvet cushions in the chancel, and illuminating the broad 
forehead of the preacher, who was discoursing eloquently 
from the passage, “And there shall be no night there;” 
Elinore bent her head and shaded her cyes from the sight 
of all earthly things, that she might drink in more freely 
the sublime conceptions which poured from those purified 
lips. Her thoughts soared aloft, as she listened to the en- 
rapturing description of her grandfather while dwelling on 
his views of the celestial city, to which he believed him- 
self rapidly hastening, and she became so entranced that 
she noticed not his abrupt silence until a terrible cry 
from the congregation rose like a tumultuous wave to 
the vaulted roof of the building, and rang along the pil- 
lared aisles with dreadful import in its sound, She sturted 
to her feet, and gazed bewilderedly around her. Several 
persons were in the pulpit supporting their pastor, while 
others, in mistaken kindness, pressed around so close as to 
exclude the free current of air so much desired. She called 
aloud to the people to make way for her; but, alas? when 
she reached the side of her Jast relative, he was no more. 
How shocking her bereavement! Gone, all gone! She 


was alone in the world. 
* k + * * * 4 & 4 * 
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Upon the coffin of the beloved clergyman was laid a very 
small one, whose white velvet pall fell in rich folds upon 
the heavy sable ones beneath, and informed the beholder 
that the aged and the infant both slumbered quiet together 
upon the same bier. [t was placed in the centre aisle of the 
church, in front of the altar, which was hung with mourn- 
ing emblems. The setting sun streamed down in rich 
splendor upon it, and the perfumed breeze swung the large 
black tassels slowly back and forward, sweeping over the 
marble pavement the white roses scattered profusely there. 

Near the chancel knelt Blanche and Elinore, and in it 
were all the clergymen from the neighboring towns and 
villages, who had assembled to pay the last tribute of res- 
pect in their power to the remains of their lamented con- 
temporary among them. Elinore, had she raised her eyes, 
might have seen Hubert gazing upon her with the deepest 
ecommiseration. The church was filled to suffocation, and 
the ceremony was highly impressive; but when the bearers 
advanced to raise their burden, and the requiem com- 
meneed, which was to continue until the last rites were 
over, the. wailings of the unhappy parishioners were soul- 
harrowing. Many who could not obtain admittance to the 
church stood on the grounds adjoining, waiting to sce the 
last of their benefactor; and a group of their young daugh- 
ters, arrayed in white, were ready with baskets of flowers 
to decorate the graves as soon as closed. 

*T am the resurrection and the life,” mingled with the 
roar of the cascade and the swelling tones of the organ, 
which floated from the open windows near the tombs, and 
melted away with dying languor upon the still evening air. 
ft was too much, and the miserable Elinore was borne 
away insensible of her situation. 

When she unclosed her eyes she found herself in the ree- 
tory parlor, with Blanche and Mubert leaning over her, 
anyiety and ailection imprinted upon their faces. She turn- 
ed away involuntarily to ayoid the eye of the latter, and 
addressing Blanche, begged to be left alone, 

* Alone!” echoed Hubert; “and why will you not ac- 
cept sympathy when you bestow it so freely yourself? 
Solitude would but enhance your misery. Pray let us re- 
main with you.” 

Elinore answered not, she only looked entreatingly to 
Blanche, who, concluding from her distressed expression 
that she.had better be indulged, drew Hubert reluctantly 
from the room. When left to. herself; she fell upon her 
knees, and wept and prayed with all the fervency of which 
human nature is capable; then, feeling somewhat relieved, 


she arose, and after bathing her face in cold water, looked 
at her canary, which sat silent upon its perch in a dark cor- 
| 


ner of the apartment. 


"Poor bird!” she exclaimed ; * neglected and desolate! | 
Well, you may go now; I want nothing to remind me of 
former days when I leave this beloved place,” and opening 
the cage as she spoke, out flew the little captive from the 
window with a note of joy, and soared far away out of 
sight. "Ay, like all the rest,” she said bitterly ; “ glad to 
leave me ; not even a little bird loves me now !” 

"* Elinore!” called out a voice from the lawn. She looked 
forth, and beheld Hubert standing there with tearful eyes. 

“Why did you do that?” he asked. “Was your favorite 
no longer dear to you? : 

She motioned him to leave her, but he would not be re- 
pulsed, and springing in the half-glass door, besought her 
to tell him the cause of her coldness and looks of aversion. 

A doubt flashed upon her mind for a moment, but was 
as quickly rejected, and she bade him intrude no longer 
upon her sorrow, but, if he wished to serve her, depart im- 
mediately and for ever; but permit his wife to see her 
sometimes. 

* My wife!” he cried, in a voice loud with consternation ; 
“My wife! Alas, Elinore, and is your reason, then, so com- 
pletely dethroned !” 

An explanation ensued. Blanche was his only sister. She 
had married without the conseAt of her father, and it was 
not until the death of her husband, nearly eight years af- 
ter, that he extended the hand of forgiveness to her. He 
then felt as if awaking from a dream, and sent Hubert im- 
mediately to search out her place of retirement, assure her 
of his renewed affection, and invite her back to the old 
family residence. 

Here, then, was the elucidation of the mystery which 
the fatal scerecy of Blanche had rendered so productive of 
grief to poor Elinore; but the denowement was so pleasant 
that she forgot it all, and hastening to seek her friend, 
mingled tears of joy with those of mourning while relating 
her susnicions. 


CONCLUSION. 


“The cottage she loved, with its ald oaken doar, 
“stood high mid the trees on the tors-cavered spore; 
* Aud along the green path a rich border fuid, 

SOF sald aud blue vi'lets. neath exlantine shade.” 


All things were in readiness, and the cheerful morning 
came, With its sweet flowers and gay sunshine, as bright as 
the golden ring which bound the faithful hearts and hands 
of Hubert and Elinore, which restored them to their be- 
loved rectory. Elinore had spent the year of mourning with 
a much-revered female friend, who inhabited 2 cottage near 
the village. Hubert had been installed in the vacancy ovca- 
sioned by the death of Mr. Castleton, and retained every 
thing in its accustomed place at the old familiar spot. 
Blanche dwelt with her father in quiet peacefulness, and 
the good negress was still her attendant. When the hour 
came which was to convey Elinore away from her friend, 
she thought that the neat cottage had never wore such an 
aspeet of rural beawy before. The high hill behind it , 
sparkled with dew,and the majestic poplars in front seem- . 
ed, as they bowed in the fresh breeze, to be paying her | 
their Inst sorrowing adieus; but she sprang into the car- . 
riage, resolved not to be sad, for her kind hostess was to fol- , 
low her ina few days,and pay a visit at the rectory ; so she 
bade her fhrewell smilingly, and locked to the future with : 
joy in her heart. When they arrived at the last tur in the | 
glen they could distinguish Blanche and a group of chosen 
friends waiting at the garden-gate to receive them, and at | 
the door of every dwelling which they passed a congratu- 
Jating throng waved their hands to them in token of de- 
light. Elinore’s eyes were overflowing, and Hubert’s heart 
swelled with emotion at these manifestations of regard, 
and they both heartily thanked heaven for their happiness. | 
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When twilight was flinging its stilly shades upon the 
earth, Hubert Clare entered the well-known boudoir where | 
his bride was sitting in contented silence, and said— 

“Elinore, the tree which we planted in childhood is 
dead, here is one pale blossom which I found hanging upon | 
a leatless branch, it will never more be the token of evil to 
you. Come, let us go to the grave-yard, and when the first 
star appears in the sky, hang upon the urn of our grand- | 
father THE LasT WILD-RosE. 
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THE LEE SHORE. 


All hands ahoy!” rang through the ship, as the 
shrill whistle of the boatswain awoke me from a 
pleasant dream. JI started, hastily threw on my 
monkey-jacket, and in a minute was on deck. 

The winter sun had set clear, without a cloud to 
fleck the heavens, and when I went below at mid- 
night, leaving the starboard watch in possession of 
the deck, the cold, bright stars were out, twinkling 
in the frosty sky ; while a capful of wind was send- 
ing us merrily along. Six bells had just struck as I 
sprang up the gangway, and the night was still clear 
above, but, casting my eye hurriedly around, I saw 
a bank of mist, close on the starboard bov,, driving 
rapidly for us, and covering sea and sky in that quar- 
ter, in a shadowy veil. The men were already at 
their posts, and as my watch came tumbling on deck 
each member of it sprang to aid his messmates, so 
that in less time than I have taken to describe it, 
we had got the light sails in, had kept away the 
schooner a few points, and were ready to let every 
thing go by the run, if necessary, as soon as the squall 
struck us. Nor did we wait long for the unwelcome 
visiter. Searcely had our craft been made snug 
before the squall burst on us in a whirlwind of snow, 
hail, rain, and wind, against whose fury it was, for 
the moment, impossible to stand, As the gale struck 
the schooner, she heeled over until her decks were 
fearfully inclined, while the tall masts bent like 
rushes in the tempest, and the spars strained and 
cracked as if they were unequal to the torture. For 
a moment I thought that all was over, and clutching 
a rope I made ready to spring to windward as soon 
as she should capsize; but after a second of breath- 
less uncertainty she slightly recovered herself, and 
dashed forward as if she had been shot like an arrow 
from the bow, her whole forward part buried in the 
foam that boiled around her bows, and flew high up 
the mast in showers, All this time the wind was 
shrieking through the hamper with an intonation like 


that of a tortured fiend; while the hail and snow 


driving horizontally against the men fairly pinned 
them to their stations, The ropes soon became 
coated with ice, while the cold grew intense, so that 
it was with difficulty we could get the fore and main 
sails reefed. At length, however, we stripped her 
to the fight, when she rose until nearly level, bear- 
ing gallantly up against the gale. Meantime, the 
snow fell thick and fast, covering the decks with its 
white carpeting, and dressing the shrouds, booms, 








and the weather side of the masts in the garments of 
the grave. 

. “Whew! what a flurry! Old Davy himself has . 
laid hold of the bellows to-night,” said the captain 
of the starboard watch, stooping before the gale and 
turning his back to windward; “why it blows as if 
it would whiff our little craft away, like a feather, 
before it. By the gods, but that bucket full of hail 
that has just rattled on my shoulders was enough to 
have felled an ox! It must be as black as the-ace 
of spades to windward—hark ! how the infernal sleet 
sings in the rigging.” 

“How long was the squall coming up?” said I, 
as soon as the roar of the elements suffered me to 
speak, for it was only in the occasional pauses in the 
gale, that I could hope to be heard. 

“It came up like a pet ina woman—one moment 
her face is all smiles, the next black as a thunder 
cloud. When five bells struck the sky was as clear 
as a kitten’s eye, and now you can’t see a fathom 
over the starboard bow ; while we are driving along 
here like a chip in a mill-race, or a land-bird caught 
by anor’wester. Whistle, whistle—howl, how], why 
it blows as if the devil himself was working the bel- 
lows up to windward.” 

T could not help smiling at my messmate’s energy, 
and as he closed I looked thoughtlessly over the star- 
board quarter, when a wild dash of sleet right in my 
face, stinging as if ten thousand nettles had struck 
me, forced me to turn my back on the storm more 
rapidly than I had faced it. 

“Tt is as sharp as a razor,’’ I ejaculated, when I 
recovered my breath, “and cuts tothe bone. But 
let me see, Mr. Merrivale,” said I, approaching the 
binnacle, ‘this squall must be from the northeast. 
Aye! nota point either way. It’s a lucky thing we 
have a good offing; I would n’t be on the coast now 
for a year’s pay.” 

“Tt would be an ugly berth,” said Merrivale, shak- 
ing the sleet from his hair, “I’ve no notion of being 
jammed up like a rat in a corner, with a lee-shore 
on one side, and a wind blowing great guns on the 
other, while one’s only chance is to hug the gale 
under a crowd of canvass that threatens to snap your 
masts off as I could snap a pipe-stem. No! thank 
God, we're far at sea!” 

The words had scarcely left his mouth, and I was 
as yet unable to answer, when a strange, booming 
sound, over the larboard bow, smote on my ear, 
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thrilling through every nerve; while, at the same 
instant, the look-out shouted, in sharp, quick tones, 

* Breakers ahead !” 

’ For an instant there was an ominous silence, while 
even the tempest seemed to die momently away. 
No one who has not heard that fearful ery on a lee 
shore, when surrounded by darkness, can have any 
notion of our feelings. Each man held his breath, 
and turned his ear anxiously to leeward. In that 
awful second what varied emotions rushed through 
our minds, as we heard, rising distinctly over the 
partial lull of the tempest, the hoarse roar of the surf, 
apparently close under our lee. 

“ Port—a-port—jam her close to the wind,” almost 
shrieked Merrivale, the energy of his character, in 
the moment of peril, divesting him of his usual pro- 
lixity. 

“Port it is,” answered the man at the helm, 
as the sheets came rattling in and the schooner flew 
to windward, shivering the opposing wave to atoms, 
and sending the foam crackling in showers over the 
forecastle. As she answered to her helm, we caught 
sight, through the shadowy tempest, of the white 
breakers boiling under our lee; and an ejaculation of 
heartfelt gratitude broke. involuntarily from my lips 
‘when, a momentafter, I saw the ghastly line of foam 
glancing astern. 

“Thank God!” echoed Merrivale; ‘another in- 
stant of delay and we should have struck. But how 
could we have made such a mistake in our reckon- 
ing? Where are we?” 

‘Weare off the Jersey coast, somewhere between 
Egg Harbor and Barnegat,” I answered, “ but I 
thought we were at least twenty leagues at sea. How 
gallantly the old craft staggers to windward—she 
will yet weather the danger.” 

The exertions of the schooner were indeed noble. 
With her nose close down to the tempest, and her 
masts bending before the fierce hurricane that whis- 
tled along her canvass, she threshed her way to wind- 
ward, now doggedly climbing up an opposing billow, 
and now thumping through the head sea, scattering 
the foam on either side her path, her timbers quiver- 
ing and groaning, in the desperate encounter. One 
moment the parted wave whizzed along the side, 
glittering with spectral brilliancy; and again, the 
wild spray went hissing by in the air, drenching the 
decks with water. Now, a huge billow striking on 
her bows, with the force of a dozen forge hammers, 
staggered her momently in her course; and now, 
shaking the water proudly from her, she addressed 
herself again to her task and struggled up the wave. 
Thus battling against sea, storm, and hurricane, she 
held on her way, like a strong man fighting through 
a host. 

Every officer as well as man was now on deck, 
and each one, fully sensible of our danger, watched 
with eager eyes through the gloom to distinguish 
‘whether we gained ground in our desperate encoun- 
ter. For an instant, perhaps, as the darkness hid 
the breakers from sight, or their roar came fainter to 
the ear in the increasing fury of the gale, we would 
fancy that our distance from the surf was slowly in- 


creasing ; but as often, when the gale lulled, or the 
darkness on our lee broke partially away, our hearts 
sank within us at the conviction that our peril still 
continued as imminent as ever, and that the struggles 
of our gallant craft had been in vain. Meantime, the 
hurricane grew wilder and fiercer, and at length we 
saw that we were losing ground. The schooner 
still battled with a spirit as undaunted as before 
against her combined enemies, but she labored more 
and more at every opposing wave, as if fast wearing 
out in the conflict. 

“We must crowd the canvass on her,” said the 
skipper, after a long and anxious gaze on the shore 
under our lee, “ if we strike out here, a mile at least 
from land, we shall all be lost. Better then jerk the 
mast out of her in clawing off.” 

The order was accordingly given to take a reef 
out of the fore and mainsail, and, after a desperate 
struggle with the canvass, the men succeeded in exe- 
cuting their duty. When our craft felt the increased 
sail, she started nervously forward, burying herself 
so deeply in the head sea that I feared she would 
never emerge, while every rope, shroud and timber 
in her cracked in the strain. At length, however, 
she rose from the surge, and rolled heavily to wind- 
ward, slowly shaking from her the tons of water that 
had pressed on her decks and buried every thing for- 
ward in the deluge. With another partial check, 
and another desperate, but successful struggle, we 
breathed more freely. Yet there still came to our 
ears the sullen roar of the breakers on our lee, warn- 
ing us that peril was yet imminent. 

“Hark!” suddenly said Merrivale, “ surely I heard 
acannon. There is some craft nigh, even more 
dangerously situated than ourselves.” 

“And there goes the flash,” I exclaimed, pointing 
ahead, while .simultaneously the boom of a signal 
gun rose on the night. ‘God help them, they are 
driving on the breakers,” I added, as another flash lit 
up, fora moment, the scene before us, revealing & 
dismantled ship flying wildly before the tempest. 

“They are whirling down to us with the speed of 
a racer—we shall strike,” ejaculated Merrivale. 

As he spoke, the shadowy ship emerged from the 
tempest of snow and sleet, not a pistol shot from 
our bow. Never shall I forget the appearance of 
that spectral craft. She had no mast remaining, 
except the stump of the mizzen. From her size we 
knew her to be a sloop-of-war. So far as we could 
see through the obscurity, her decks were crowded 
with human beings, some apparently stupified, some 
in the attitude of supplication, and some giving way 
to uncontrollable frenzy. As all power over her 
had been lost, she was driving directly before the 
tempest. The time that was consumed in these ob- 
servations occupied but an instant, for the darkness 
of the storm was so dense that the eye could not 
penetrate the gloom more than a few fathoms; anda 
period scarcely sufficient for a breath elapsed from 
the first discovery of the ship before we saw that ere 
another instant she would come in contact with us. 
Already she was in fearful proximity to our bows. 
The danger was perceived by us and by the crew of 
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the dismantled ship at the same moment, and a wild 
ery rose up which drowned even the frenzied tempest. 
Escape seemed impossible. We were between two 
dangers, to one of which we must fall a prey. Our 
only chance of avoiding the breakers was to keep 
our craft close to the wind, while, by so doing, @ col- 
lision with the stranger appeared inevitable. Yet a 
single chance remained. 

“Jam her up,” shouted the skipper, catching at 
the only hope, ‘‘aye! hard down till she shivers.” 

We held our breath for the second that ensued. 
So close had the ship approached that I could have 
pitched a biscuit on her decks. Her bowsprit 
already threatened to come into collision with our 
bows, and involuntarily I grasped a rope, expecting 
the next instant to be at the mercy of the waves. 
On—on—she came, her huge hull, as it rose on the 
wave, fearfully overtopping our own, and threaten- 
ing, at the first shock, to crush us. A second and 
wilder cry of agony burst from every lip, but, at 
that instant, she swerved, what seemed a hair’s 
breadth, to one side, her bowsprit grazed ours in 
passing, and she whirled by like a bird on the wing. 

The scene did not occupy a minute. So sudden 
had been the appearance of the ship, so imminent 
had been our peril, and so rapidly had the moment of 
danger come and gone, that the whole occurrence 
seemed to me like a dream; and when, after a 
second’s delay, the ill-fated ship passed away into 
the darkness under our lee, and the shrieks of her 
crew were lost in the uproar of the gale, I almost 
doubted whether what we had just beheld had been 
real. But a glance at the faces of my messmates 
dissipated my incredulity, for on every countenance 
was written the history of the few last moments 
of agonizing suspense. A profound silence, mean- 
while, reigned on our decks, every eye being strained 
after the drowning man-of-war. At length Merrivale 
spoke. 

“Tt is a miracle how we escaped,” and then ina 
sadder tone he added, ‘‘ the Lord have mercy on all 
on board yonder ship. But hark!” he suddenly ex- 
claimed, and a wild, thrilling cry, as if a hundred 
voices had united in a shriek of agony, struggled up 
from leeward. Years have passed since then, and 
the hair that was once fair has now turned to gray, 
but that awful sound yet rings in my ears; and often 
since have I started from my sleep, fancying that T 
saw again that spectral ship flitting by through the 
gloom, or heard that ery of agony drowning, for the 
moment, the raging tempest. Our blood curdled at 
the sound, and we gazed into each other’s faces with 
horror on every line of countenance. More than a 
minute elapsed before a word was said; and, during 
the interval, we sought to catch a repetition of the 
ery, however faint; but only the singing of the sleet 
through the hamper, the whistle of the hurricane 
overhead, and the wild roar of the breakers under 
our lee, came to our ears. No further token of that 
ill-fated ship ever reached us. Not a living soul, of 
the hundreds who had crowded her deck when she 
whirled across our course, landed on that coast. 
With all their sins on their heads, afar from those 





they loved and by whom they were loved in return, 
her crew went down into the deep, “ unknelled, un- 
coffined and unknown.” When that wintry storm 
had passed away, the timbers of a wreck were found 
strewing the inhospitable shore, with here and there 
a dead body clinging to a fragment of a spar, but 
neither man nor child survived to tell how agonizingly 
they struggled against their fate, to practise the re- 
formation which they had promised in their hour of 
bitter need. And when the summer sun came forth, 
kissing the bright waters of the Atlantic, and children 
laughingly gathered shells along shore, who would 
have thought that, a few months before, the heavens 
had looked down, in that very spot, on the wild 
struggles of the dying? But I pass on. 

At length that weary night wore away, and when 
morning dawned, we saw the full extent of the dan- 
ger we had escaped. All along the coast, at a dis- 
tance of more than a mile from the shore, stretched 
a narrow shoal, over which the breakers were now 
boiling as ina maelstroom. It needed no prophet to 
foretell our fate, had we struck amid this surf. No 
boat could have lived in that raging sea, and our 
frail craft would have been racked to pieces in less 
than half an hour. Nothing but the energy of the 
skipper in crowding the canvass on the schooner, 
though et the imminent hazard of carrying away the 
masts and thus ensuring certain destruction, enabled 


‘us to escape the doom which befell the ill-fated man- 


of-war. 

In a few days we made Block Island, and hauled 
up for Newport, where we expected to meet Tax 
Arrow. It was a beautiful day in winter when we 
entered the outer harbor, and the waves which a 
light frosty breeze just rippled, glittered in the sun- 
light as if the surface of the water had been strewed 
with diamonds. The church bells were merrily 
ringing in honor of the intelligence, which had been 
just received, of the alliance with France. We came 
to anchor amid a salvo from the batteries of the fort, 
and of our consort who was already at anchor in the 
inner harbor. 

Merry was our meeting with the ward-room and 
cock-pit of Tue Arrow, and many a gay sally bore 
witness to the hilarity with which we greeted each 
other after our mutual adventures. For a week, the 
town rung with our mirth. At the end of that time, 
I managed to obtain leave of absence, and remem- 
bering my promise to Mr. St. Clair, started for Pom- 
fret Hall. As I Jay back in the coach, and was 
whirled over the road behind two fast hackneys, I 
indulged in many a recollection of the past, in not a 
few reveries over the future. But most of all I won- 
dered how Amnette would receive me. The thoughts 
of our last parting were fresh in my memory, but 
months of changes had since elapsed, and might not 
corresponding changes have occurred in her feelings 
towards me? Would she meet me with the delight- 
ful frankness of our childhood, or with the trembling 
embarrassment of our few last interviews? Or 
might she not, perhaps, as too many before had 
done, welcome me with a cold politeness, that would 
be more dreadful to me than even scorn? The 
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_ longer I thought of the subject, the more uncertainty 
T felt as tomy reception. At first I had pictured to 
myself Annette, standing blushing and embarrassed 
on the steps, to greet me as soon as I alighted ; but 
“when I came to reflect I felt that, like all lovers, I 
had dreamed impossibilities ;.and I almost laughed. at 


my wild vision when I recalled to mind that I stood 


in no other light to Annette than as an acquaintance, 
at most as a friend. My feelings then took a sudden 
revulsion, and. I asked myself, might not she love 
another? What-had I ever said to induce her to be- 
lieve that Lloved her? Could she be expected to 
give her affections, unasked, to any one, but espe- 
‘ cially to a _poor adventurer, whose only fortune was 
his sword, when the proudest of the land would con- 
-sider her hand as-a boon? What madness to think 
_ that, surrounded as she doubtless had been by suitors, 
her heart’ before this-had not been given to. another! 
- As I thought this, I fancied that I was going only to 
behold the triumph of some more fortunate rival, 
and I cursed myself for having come on such an 


errand. At one moment I was almost resolved to | 


turn back. But again hope dawned in my bosom. 
I felt that Annette must have seen my love, and I re- 
called to mind how tremblingly alive she had been, 
during our last interview, to my attentions. Surely 
then she had not forgotten me.. I was doing her in- 
justice, and with this conviction, I leaned out of the 
carriage window, and ordered the postillion to drive 
faster. 

The second day brought. me in sight of the gates 








of Pomfret Hall, and as I dashed up to them, and felt 
that my suspense would soon be terminated, my 
heart fluttered wildly. As the carriage whirled into 
the avenue, I saw a procession of the neighboring 
village girls proceeding to the hall. They were 
dressed in. white, and bore flowers, as if going to 
some festival. At that instant I recollected that the 
church bells had been ringing merrily ever since J 
came within hearing of them, and, with a sudden thrill 
of agony, I stopped the coach as the village girls 
stepped aside to let it pass, and inquired the meaning 
of their procession. My voice was so husky that, at 
first, it was paginas: and I was forced to 
repeat the question. 

“Oh! it’s the meaning of our going to the hall, the 
gentleman would know,” said a female at the head 
of the procession ; then turning to me she.said, with a 
curtsey, ‘‘The young mistress was married this 
morning, and we are going to the hall to present her 
with flowers. This is her school, sir, and I am the 
mistress.” 

I sank back in the carriage with a groan. At first 
I thought of ordering the postillion to return, but then 
I resolved to go forward, and, concealing my suffer- 
ings, appear the gayest of the gay. 

“Yes!” I exclaimed in bitter agony, ‘‘ never shall 
she know the misery she has inflicted. And yet, oh, 
God! that Annette should thus have deserted me—” 
and, with these. words, I sternly bid the postillion 
drive on. But I felt like a criminal bound to his 
execution. 
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Tue ten minutes that elapsed before I reached the 
door of the Hall seemed to be protracted to an age, 
and were spent in an agony of mind no pen can de- 
scribe. Oh! to be thus deceived—to part from An- 
nette as we had parted—to think of her by day and 
dream of her by night—to look forward to our meet- 
ing with a thrill of hope, and strive to win renown 
that I-might shed a lustre around my bride—and 
then, after all my toils, and hopes, and struggles, to 
come back and fiud her wedded—God‘of heaven! it 
was too much. But, notwithstanding my agony, my 
pride revolted at the display of any outward emotion. 
I would not for worlds that Annette should know the 


torture her faithlessness had inflicted on my bosom. ' 


No! I would smooth my brow, subdue my tongue, 
and control my every look. I would jest, smile, and 
be the gayest of the gay. I would wish Annette and 
her husband along and happy life, and no one should 
suspect that, under my assumed composure, I wore 
a heart rankling with a wound that no time nor cir- 
cumstance could cure. I resolved to see Annette, to 
play my part to the end, and then, returning to my 
post, to find an honorable death on the first deck we 
should surmount. My reflections, however, were 
cut short by the stoppage of the vehicle before the 
door of the mansion. A servant hastened to undo 
the coach steps, and, nerving myself for the inter- 
view that was at hand,I stepped out. The man’s 
face was strange to me, and I saw that it displayed 
some embarrassment. 

“ Will you announce me to Mr. St. Clair,” I said, 
“ as Lieutenant Cavendish?” 

“ Mr. St. Clair, I regret tosay,” replied the man 
politely, “is not at the Hall. The carriages have 
just driven off, and if they had not taken the back 
road through the park, would have met you in the 
avenue. Mr. St. Clair accompanies the bride and 
groom on a two weeks’ tour.” 

My course was at once taken ; and, as the criminal 
feels a lightening of the heart when reprieved, so I 
experienced a relief in escaping the trying experi- 
ment of mingling with the bridal party. Hastily re- 
ascending the carriage steps, I left my name with the 
servant, and ordering the coachman to drive off, left 
Pomfret Hall, with the resolution never again to re- 
turn. At the village I paused a few minutes to indite 
a letter to Mr. St. Clair, in which I regretted my in- 
opportune arrival, and wished a long life of happi- 
ness to him and to Annette. Then, re-entering the 


coach, I threw myself back on the seat, and, while 
I was being whirled away from Pomfret Hall, gave 
myself up to the most bitter reflections. As I now 
and then looked out of the window and recognized 
familiar objects along the road, I contrasted my pre- 
sent despondency with the hope that had thrilled my 
heart when I passed them a few hours before. Then, 
every pulse beat faster with delicious anticipations : 
now, I scarcely wished for more than an honorable 
death. At length my thoughts took a turn, and I. re- 
viewed the past, calling to mind every little word 
and act of Annette, from which I could draw either 
hope or despair. 

‘* Fool that I was,” I exclaimed, “to think that the 


: wealthy heiress could stoop to love a penniless officer. 


And yet,” I continued, “my fathers were as noble 
as hers, aye! and enjoyed wealth and honors to 
which the St. Clairs never aspired.” But again a 
revulsion came across my feelings, and I said, “‘Oh! 
Annette, Annette, could you but know my misery, 
you might have paused. But God grant you may 
find a heart as true to you as mine.” Thus harassed 
by contending emotions, now giving way to my love, 
and now yielding to indignation and pride, I spent 
the day, and when at night, preparatory to retiring, 
I happened to cast a look into the mirror, I started 
back at my haggard appearance. But there are mo- 
ments of agony "which do the work of years. 

My messmates, one and all, were astonished at 
my speedy return, but luckily it had been determined 


. to put to sea at once, so that if I had remained at 
| Pomfret Hall until the expiration of my leave of ak- 


sence I should have lost the cruise. One or two of 
my companions, who prided themselves on their 
superior intelligence, gave me the credit of having, 
by some unknown means, heard of the change in our 
day of sailing, and so hastened my return to my 
post. They little dreamed of the true cause, for to 
them, as to all others, I wore the same mask of 
assumed gaiety. 

We sailed in company with Tuz Arrow, but, ere 
‘we had been out a week, were separated from our 
consort. Our orders were, in such an emergency, 
to make the best of our way southward, and ren- 
dezvous at St. Domingo. 

I had turned in one night, after having kept watch 
on deck until midnight, when, in the midst of a re- 
freshing sleep, I was suddenly awoke by a hand laid 
on my shoulder, at the same time that a voice said— 
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“ Hist ! Cavendish; don’t talk in your sleep.” 

I started to my feet, but, for a moment, my facul- 
ties were in such a whirl that the dream in which 
I had been reveling, mingling with the scene before 
my waking senses, confused and bewildered me so 
that I knew not what I uttered. 

“St. Clair! Pomfret Hall! why your wits are 
wool gathering, my dear fellow,’ said the doctor— 
for I now recognized my old friend—“ of what have 
you been dreaming? You look as if you thought me 
a spectre sent to call you from Paradise.” 

I had indeed been dreaming. I fancied I was far 
away, wandering amid the leafy shades of Pomfret 
Hall with Annette leaning on my arm, and ever and 
anon gazing up into my face with looks of unutterable 
love. I heard the rustle of the leaves, the jocund 
song of the birds, and the soothing sound of the 
woodland waterfall, but sweeter, aye! a thousand 
times sweeter than all these, came to my ears the 
low whisper of my affianced bride. Was I not happy? 
And we sat down on a verdant bank, and, with her 
hand clasped in mine, and her fair head resting on 
my bosom, we talked of the happiness which was in 
store for us, and projected a thousand plans for the 
future. From visions like this I awoke to the con- 


sciousness that Annette was lost to me forever, and | 


that even now the smiles and caresses of which I 
had dreamed were being bestowed upon another. A 
pang of keenest agony, a sharp, sudden pang, as if 
an icebolt had shot through my heart, almost de- 
prived me for a moment of utterance, and I was 
fain to lean against a timber for support. But this 
‘weakness was only momentary, for, rallying every 
energy, I conquered my feelings, though not so soon 
but that the doctor saw my emotion. 

“ Are you sick, my dear fellow?” he said anxious- 
ly. ‘No! well, you do look better now. But I 
came to inform you that as rake-helly a looking craft 
as ever you saw is dogging us to windward, and the 
Lord only knows whether we wont all be prisoners, 
and mayhap dead men, before night.” 

T hurried on my clothes, and, following him to the 
deck, saw, at the first glance, that the good doctor’s 
fears respecting the strange sail were not without 
foundation. She was a sharp, low brig, with masts 
raking far aft, and a spread of canvass towering from 
her decks sufficient to have driven a sloop of war. 
The haze of the morning had concealed her from 
sight until within the last five minutes; but now the 
broad disc of the sun, rising majestically behind her, 
brought out her masts, tracery and hull in bold and 
distinct relief. When first discovered, she was 
within long cannon shot, but standing off to wind- 
ward. She altered her course immediately, how- 
ever, on perceiving us, and was already closing. 
She carried no ensign, but there was that in her 
crowded decks and jaunty air which did not permit 
me to doubt a moment as to her character. 

' “A rover, by ” said the skipper, who had 
been scrutinizing the strange sail through a glass; 
‘and she is treble our force,” he continued, ina 
whisper tome. ‘We have no choice, either, but to 
fight.” 





I shook my head, for it was evident that escape 
was impossible. 

“She sails like a witch, too,” I replied, in the 
same low tone, ‘ and would overhaul us, no matter 
what her position might be.” 

“T wish we were a dozen leagues away,” said the 
captain, shrugging his shoulders, “there is little 
honor and no profit in fighting these cut-throats, and 
if we are whipt, as we shall be, they will slit our 
windpipes as if we were so many sheep in a slaugh- 
ter-house. Bah}? 

“ Not so,” I exclaimed enthusiastically, “we will 
die sword in hand. Since these murderers have 
crossed our path we must, if every thing else. fail, 
suffer them to board us, and then blow the schooner 
out of water. I myself will fire the train.” 

‘Now, by the God above us, youspeak as a brave 
man should, and shame my momentary disgust, for 
fear I will not call it. No, Jack Merrivale never 
wanted courage, however prudence might have been 
lacking. But little did I think that you, Cavendish, 
would ever show less prudence than myself, as you 
haveto-day. You seem a changed man.” 

“T am one,” I exclaimed; “but that is neither 
here nor there. When once yon freebooter gets 
alongside, Harry Cavendish will not be behindhand 


, in doing his duty.” 


My superior, at any other time, could not have 
failed to notice the excitement under which I spoke, 
but now his mind was too fully occupied to give my 
demeatior a second thought, and our conversation 
was cut short by a ball from the pirate, which, 
whistling over our heads, plumped into the sea some 
fathoms distant. At the same instant a mass of 
dark bunting shot up to the gaff of the brig, and, 
slowly unrolling, blew out steadily in the breeze, 
disclosing a black flag, unrelieved by a single em- 
blem. But we well knew the meaning of that 
ominous ensign. 

‘‘He taunts us with his accursed flag,” said the 
skipper energetically; ‘ by the Lord that liveth, he 
shall feel that freemen knuw how to defend their 
lives and honor. Call aft the men, and then to quar- 
ters. We will blow yon scoundrels out of water, or 
die on the last plank.” 

Never did I listen to more vehement, more soul- 
stirring. eloquence than that which rolled, like a tide 
of fire, from the captain’s lips when the men had 
gathered aft. Every eye flashed with indignation, 
every bosom heaved with high and noble daring, as he 
pointed impetuously to the foe and asked if there was 
one who heard him that wished to shrink from the 
contest. To his impassioned appeal they answered 
with a loud huzza, brandishing their cutlasses above 
their heads and swearing to stand by him to the last. 

“T know it, my brave boys—I'remember how you 
fought the privateer’s men,” for most of his old crew 
had re-entered, “but yonder cut-throats are still 
more deceitful and blood-thirsty. We have nothing 
to hope for from them but a short shrift and the yard- 
arm. We fight, not for-our country and property 
alone, but for our lives also. The little FancoN has 
struck down too many prizes already, to show the 
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coward’s feather now. Let us make these decks 


slippery with our best blood rather than surrender. | 


Stand by me, if they board us, and—my word on it— 

the survivors will long talk of this glorious day. 

And now, my brave lads, splice the main-brace, and 
then to quarters.” 

Another cheer followed the close of this harangue, 
when the men gathered at their quarters, each one 
as he passed to his station receiving a glass of grog. 
As I ran my eye along the decks, and saw the stal- 

_wart frames and flashing eyes of the crew, I felt 
assured that the day was destined to be desperately 
contested; and when I thought of the vast odds 
against which we had to contend, and the glorious 
deeds which this superiority would make room for,. 
I experienced an exultation which I cannot describe. 
The time for which, in the bitterness of my heart, I 
had prayed, was come; and I resolved to dare things 
this day which, if they ever reached the ears of An- 
nette, should prove to her that I died the death of 
a gallant soldier. The thought that, perhaps, she 
might regret me when I was gone, was sweeter to 
me than the song of many waters. 

Little time, however, was left for such emotions, 
for scarcely had the men taken their stations when 
the pirate, who had hitherto been manceuvering for a 
favorable position and only occasionally firing a shot, 
opened his batteries on us, discharging his guns in such 
quick succession that his sides seemed one continuous 
blaze, and his tall masts were to be seen reeling 
backwards from the shock of his broadside.’ Instan- 
taneously the iron tempest came hurtling across us, 
and for a space I was bewildered by the rending of 
timbers, the falling of spars, and the agonizing shrieks 
of the wounded. The main-top-mast came rattling 
to the deck with all its hamper at the very moment 
that a messmate fell dead beside me. For a few 
minutes all was consternation and confusion. So 
rapid had been the discharges, and so well aimed 
had been each shot, that, in the twinkling of an eye, 
‘we saw ourselves almost a wreck on the water, and 
comparatively at the mercy of our foe. 


‘“SClear away this. hamper,” shouted the skipper, | 


* stand to your guns forward there, and give it to the 
pirate.” 

With the word the two light pieces and the gun 
amidships opened on the now rapidly closing foe ; but 
the metal of all except the swivel was so light that 
it did no perceptible damage on the thick-ribbed hull 
of our antagonist. The ball from the long eighteen, 
however, swept the decks of the foe, and appeared 
to have carried no little havoc in its course. But 
the broadside did not check the approach of the 
rover. His object was manifestly to run us afoul 
and board us. Steadily, therefore, he maintained his 
course, swerving scarcely a hair’s breadth at our 
discharge, but keeping right on as if scorning our 
futile efforts to check his progress. We did not, 
however, intermit our exertions. Although crippled 
‘we were not disheartened—despairing, we enter- 
tained no thought of submission, but rallying around 
our guns, we fought them like lions at bay, firing with 
such rapidity that our decks, and the ocean around, 





soon came to be almost obscured in the thick fleecy 

veil of smoke that settled slowly on the water. 

Every few minutes a ball from the pirate whizzed by 
in our immediate vicinity, or crashed among our 

spars; but the increasing clouds of vapor, clinging 
about the pathway of our fue as well as of ourselves, 

made his fire naturally less deadly than at first. For 
a short space .we even lost sight of our antagonist, 

and the gunners paused, uncertain where to fire ; but 
suddenly the lofty spars of the pirate were. seen 

riding abdve the white fog, scarcely a pistol shot 

from us, and in another minute, with a deafening 

crash, the rover ran us aboard, his bowsprit jamming 
in our fore-rigging as he approached us head on. 

Almost before we. could recover from our surprise . 
we heard a stern voice crying out in the Spanish 

tongue for boarders, and immediately a dark mass-of 
ruffians gathered, like a cluster of bees, on the bow- 

sprit of the foe, with cutlasses brandished aloft, pre- 

paratory to a descent on our decks. 

‘¢ Rally to repel boarders!” thundered the skipper, 
springing forward, “ho! beat back the bloodhounds 
from your decks,” and with the word, he made a blow 
at a desperado who, at that moment, sprang into the 
fore-rigging ; when my superior drew back his sword 
it was red with the heart’s blood of the assailant, 
who, falling heavily backwards with a dull plash, 
squatted a second on the water, like a wounded 
water-fowl, and then sank forever. For a single 
breath his companions stood appalled, and then, with 
a savage yell, leaping on our decks, fiercely attacked 
our little band. In vain our gallant tars disputed 
every inch of ground—in vain one after another of 
the assailants dyed the deck with his blood—in vain 
by word and deed the skipper incited the crew to 
almost gigantic exertions ; nothing could resist the 
overpowering tide of assailants which poured on in 
an unremitting stream from the brig, bearing down 
every thing before it as an avalanche from the hills. 
Step by step our brave lads were steadily forced 
backwards, until at length the whole forecastle was 
in possession of the foe, and a solid mass of freeboot- 
ers was advancing on the starboard side of the open 


“main-hatch, in eager pursuit of the retreating crew. 


I had foreseen this result to the conflict, and instead, 
therefore, of aiding to repel the boarders, had been 
engaged in loading one of the lighter guns with 
grape, and dragging it around, so as to command 
this very path ;—a duty which I had been enabled to 
perform unnoticed by either party in the fierce excite- 
ment of the mélée. I had hardly masked my little bat- 
lery, and not three minutes had elapsed from the first 
onset of the boarders, when my messmates came 
driving towards me, as I have described, beaten in 
by the solid masses of the enemy. Already the ‘fugi- 
tives had passed the hatchway, and the foremost 


desperados of the assailing column were even now 


within three feet of the muzzle of my gun, when I 
signed to my confederate to jerk off the tarpaulin 
which had masked our piece. The pirates started 
back in horror when they saw their peril, but I gave 
them notimetoescape. Quickas lightning I applied 
the match, and the whole fiery cataract was belched 
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upon them. Language cannot depict the fearful 
havoc of that discharge. The hurricane of fire and 
shot mowed its way lengthwise, through the narrow 


and crowded column, scattering the dying and the 


dead beneath its track, as a whirlwind uproots the 
forest trees; while groans, and imprecations, and 
shrieks of anguish rent the air, drowning the sounds 
of the explosion, and the crashing of the grape, 
amongst its victims. 

“« Now charge! I shouted, as if seized with a 
sudden frenzy, springing into the very midst of the 
foe, ‘‘ charge them, my gallant braves, and sweep the 
murderers from the deck. No quarter to the knaves ! 
Hew them to the brisket,” and. following every word 
with a blow, and seconded by our men who seemed 
to catch my fury, we made such havoe among those 
of the pirates whom the grape had spared, that,. 
astonished, paralized, . disconcerted, and finally 
struck with mortal fear, they fled wildly from the 
schooner, some regaining their craft by the bow-. 
sprit, some plunging overboard and swimming to her, 
and some leaping headlong into the deep never to rise 
again. Seizing an axe, and springing forward, I 
hastily cut our hamper loose from the foe, and with 
the next swell the two vessels slowly parted. 

* Now to your guns, my men,” shouted the skipper, 
unconscious of a dangerous wound, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, ‘' give it to them before they can 
rally to their quarters. Fire !” 

‘We poured in our broadsides like hail, riddling 
even the solid sides of our foe, and making his decks 
slippery with blood, and ail this before the discom- 


fited freebooters could rally to their guns and return | 


ourshots. Our men, fired with an enthusiasm which 
approached to madness, loaded with a speed that 
seems to me now incredible, and the third broadside 
was shaking every timber of our little craft, before 


a solitary gun was discharged in reply from the 


pirate. 





‘* Ah! he has woke up at last,” said my old friend, 
the captain of our long Tom, ‘and she may yet re- 
gain the day if we don’t fight like devils. Bring me 
that shot from the galley.” 

‘Tn God’s name, what do you mean?” said I, as 
he coolly sat down by his piece. ‘In with the ball 
and let the rover have it—not a moment is to be lost.” 

“ Aye! I knows that, leftenant; and here comes 
the settler for which I waited,” he exclaimed, as the 
cook brought a red-hot shot from the galley, “I 
thought I’d venture on a little experiment of my 
own, and I’ve seen ’em do wonders with these fiery 
comets afore now. There—there she has it,” he 
exclaimed, as the shot was sent home, “‘ now God 
have mercy on them varmint’s souls.” 

From some strange, unaccountable presentiment, 
I stepped mechanically backward and cast an eye at 
the brig, which had now floated to some distance. 
AsI did so, a trail of fire glanced before my sight, 
and I saw the simmering shot enter her side. 
Thought was not quicker than the explosion 
which followed, shaking. the sea beneath and the 
sky above, and almost deafening the ear with its un- 
earthly concussion, while instantaneously a gush of 
flame shot far up into the sky ; the masts of the vessel 
were lifted perpendicularly upwards, and the whole 
air was filled with shattered timbers and mangled 
human. bodies that fell the next minute pattering 
around us into the deep. Oh God! the fearful sight! 
The shrieks of the wounded and drowning—the 
awful struggles of the poor wretches in the water— 
the sullen cloud that settled over the scene of death, 
will they ever pass away from my memory? ButI 
drop a veil over a sight too horrible to recount. 
Suffice it to say, of all the rover’s crew, not one sur- 
vived to see that sun go down. A few we picked up 
with our boats, but they died ere night. The cause 
of the explosion is soon told. The brig’s magazine 
| had been struck and fired by-our Last SHOT. 
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